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GINEVRA DA SIENA. 


‘** Meglio e morir che trarre 
Selvaggia vita in solitudine, dove 
A niun sei caro e di nessun ti cale.”’ 
Saul di Alfieri, scena 4, atto 1. 


‘Love is a greater lawe (by my pan) 
Than may be yeven of any erthly man ; 
And therfore positif lawe, and swiche decree 
Is broken all day for love in eche degree. 
A man moste nedes love maugre his head. 
He may not fleen it, though he shuld be ded, 
All be she maid or widewe or elles wif.” 
Cuaucen: The Knight's Tale. 


So then you’ve come at last, my own best friend, 
My youth’s friend—never friends like those of youth! 
I had not thought to see your face again, 
Nor any human face that pitied me. 
Now let me weep upon your breast ; my heart, 
Dried up within me, seems to swell again 
At your soft touch of pity—let me weep! 
My tears so long have burnt me, but these tears, 
Like rain on withered grass, bring up again 
The old spring greenness. Oh! at last, at last, 
This passionate tension of my life gives way. — 
The desolating sand-spout whirled along 
My desert life, and straining up for years 
All feelings, thoughts, and hopes, breaks down at last; 
So, let me weep here—at your very feet ; 
Lift me not up—it soothes and calms me so. 
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See! what a poor, bruised, broken thing am I! 
But you, dear Nina, knew me ere this brow 

Was ruled with wrinkles, ere the thick dark hair 
Which clustered round it grew so thin and white ; 
One curl at least remains of what it was, 

And still you wear it in your locket, love. 

You yet are fair. Stop! let me look at you; 

How young you are, and I, so old, so old! 

Tis only happiness can keep us young. 

Then, how should I be young,—imprisoned here 
In this drear villa, all my turbulent thoughts 
Storming against my fate, my hopes burn out, 

My heart the crater where their scoriz lie. 

Yet all keeps young about me—all’s the same 

As I beheld it when a little girl. 

These walls are still the same; the sky's the same ; 
The same sad stretches, the same undimmed stars ; 
The olives are not changed ; there stand the pines, 
Murmuring and sighing still ; clouds come and go, 
Just as they did when I was young and gay: 

And looking on them thus, year after year, 

So changeless, while ’tis all so changed with me, 
Half maddens me at times, They seem to mock 
With their perennial youth my vanished joys. 
Here, in this room, I was so happy once! 

Here, in this room, I am so wretched now! 

My ghost—a pleasant, laughing, careless ghost— 
Walks down along that terrace. See! ’tis there! 
And yours is with it. Ah! one sees that’s yours ; 
But mine—who’d ever dream that once was I? 


Look now, it beckons, laughs, and flings a flower. 
Off! off! I hate you; vanish from my sight: 
There—down the cypresses go—go, I say ; 
Vanish! and never let me see you more. 


Now it’s all gone, would it were never there. 
Tis fancy, Rosa says—perhaps she’s right— 


Such tricks things play us. Do not look so strange; | 


Who can avoid all meetings with one’s ghost ? 
And yours, does yours come never from the past, 
From corners dim of olden days and dreams, 

To whisper words that almost drive you mad ? 
Ah! I forget! You are so happy still, 

And joy’s gay laughter chases ghosts away. 


Well, we'll not talk of that, nor think of that, 
Only don’t look so sad and shake your head ; 
You know I do not think ’twas really there, 
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But then it somehow seemed as if it were 

Just for a moment’s space. Pray bear with me, 
And if my ways and words to you seem strange, 
Don’t mind them, dearest; living all alone 

We get fantastic notions, and one’s talk 

Grows wild with too long talking to one’s self. 

But now you come and love me, I am strong ; 

You, with your happy smile, scared fom my breast. 
Well, well—no matter, now it’s fled away ; 

You see it’s gone now—look, there’s nothing here. 


Let them all go; one leap to other days. 

My heart is almost light to see your face. 

Oh! kiss me, dearest, kiss me yet once more— 
How it smooths out the tangles in my brain— 
And put your hand in mine: believe me, dear, 
For years I have not felt so sane and calm. 


I'll write upon your heart as on a book. 
If I go over all the old, old days, 
You'll listen, will you not? I know you will. 


Let me go back to when I saw you last. 

Our lives till then had close together lain, 

Shaped each to each in habit, feeling, thought, 
Like almonds twinned within a single shell. 

What thought or hope was mine that was not yours ? 
What joy was mine that was not shared with you? 
All was so innocent when we were girls ; 

Our little walks—the days you spent with me 

In the old villa—where, with arms loose clasped 
Around each other’s waist we roamed along 
Among the giant orange-pots that stood 

At every angle of our garden-piot, 

And told our secrets—while the fountain plashed, 
And, waving in the breeze, its veil of mist 

Swept o’er our faces. Think of those long hours 
We in the arched and open loggia sat 

And played with our embroidery on our laps : 

As there we chatted oft we let it fall 

To gaze at Amiata’s purple height, 

Trembling behind its opal veil of air ; 

Or on the nearer slopes through the green lanes, 
Fenced either side with rich and running vines, 
Watched the white oxen trail their basket-carts, 
Or contadine with wide-flapping hats 

Singing amid the olives, whose old trunks 

Stood knee-deep in the golden fields of grain. 

Do you remember the red poppies, too, 
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That glowed amid the tender green of spring— 
The purple larkspur thatassumed their place 
Mid the sheared stubble of the autumn fields— 
The ilex walk—the acacia’s fingered twigs— 
The rose-hued oleanders peeping o’er 

The terraced wall—the slanting wall that propped 
Our garden, from whose clefts the caper plants 
Spirted their leaves and burst in plumy flowers ? 
All these are still the same—they do not miss 
The eye that loved them so; and yet how oft 

I wonder if those old magnolia-trees 

Still feed the air with their great creamy flowers, 
And show the wind their rusted under-leaf. 

I wonder if that trumpet vine is dead. 

Oh heaven! they all should be, I loved them so; 
Some one has killed them, if they have not died. 


But you can see the villa any day, 

And I am wearying you. Yet all these things 
Are beads upon the rosary of youth, 

And first to say their names recalls those hours 
So full of joy—each bead is like a prayer. 

How many an hour I’ve sat and dreamed of them, 
And dear Siena, with its Campo tower 

That seems to fall against the trooping clouds, 
And the great Duomo with its pavement rich, 
Till sick at heart I felt that I must die. 

People are kneeling there upon it now, 

But I shall never kneel there any more ; 

And bells ring out on happy festivals, 

And all the pious people flock to mass, 

But I shall never go there any more. 

How all these little things come back to me 
That I shall never see—no, never more! 

Oh, kiss the pavement, dear, when you go back! 
Whisper a prayer for me where once I knelt, 
And tell the dead stones how I love them still. © 


These little things,—ah, suffer, love, like me! 
You'll know how all these memories live and sting ; 
Even lifeless things, that scarce with conscious sense 
We gaze upon in sorrow or in joy, 

Cling to our joy and sorrow close as life. 

Things, too, at discord with our lifted mood 

Their trivial figure on the mind will stamp 

So deep that time can never wipe it out ; 

Yes, even the pattern of the pavement there; 

Its stones a step apart on which I trod 

In torturing hours, are printed on my heart 
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Like some essential part of all I felt ; 
And when the pang returns, they, too, come back. 


As we two wandered, little ignorant girls, 

With childish talk and childish wonder then, 
What did we know of life ?—’twas all a play— 
A picture—some few pretty shifting scenes 

Set in the magic lantern of our youth. 

What could we know, we little-hermits, then ?— 
Watched over, tended, gently led along 

A path with ne’er a stone to trip us up; 
Reading such innocent books, going to mass, 
Saying our Aves every morn and eve; 

Never let go beyond a vigilant eye 

To watch where danger hovers; caged like birds 
In our home aviary, where we sang, 

And fluttered round, but never could get out; 
Where, though the eagle and the swooping hawk 
Were ranging round, we were so safe from them. 
How were we fit, thus nurtured, to let loose 
Upon the world? The frail canary bird, 

Bred in a cage, is just as fit to free. 

Oh! in the storm and buffet of my life 

My heart has flown so often back again, 

And beat the bars that could not let me in. 


Look at the foolish way in which we're trained, 
And say, how can it fit us for the world ? 

The doctrine and the mass, of course, we’re taught ; 
Then comes our first communion in the fold 

Of some clean conyent, mid the patient nuns, 
Whose minds and lives are stunted at the best. 
What can they teach beside hypocrisy, 

To check the natural currents of our youth? 
Through their religious panes they show the world 
All glare and falseness—yet we sigh for it ; 
Then, taken back, we’re kept beneath a glass, 
Like some frail plant that cannot bear the breeze. 
For home is but a kind of convent, where 

Our mother is the abbess—we the nuns ; 

We learn our letters, but there’s nought to read 
Save tedious homilies and bloodless books. 

Life is more real, so we sigh for it— 

Not life on this side marriage, but beyond. 

For what was life so-called to us poor girls— 
Embroidery and trivial talk at home, 

Dressing, a little music on the lute, and then 

A dull and formal walk on the parade, 

Where we may learn to smile and bow with ease. 
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Sometimes convoyed into society, 

Our mother leads us with a careful string, 

And lets us hop a little way alone ; 

But watching us the while with argus eyes, 
And lecturing our manners and our words. 
Peeps at the world, from under down-dropped lids 
Of fear and innocence, we catch ; we're told 
That this we must not do—nor that—nor that ; 
All that we long for is prohibited. 

Burn though we may for liberty and joy, 

In whose fresh air the heart alone expands, 
With litcle worldly maxims we are drilled ; 
Calm and reserve alone are maidenly. 

We must not speak unless our mother nods. 
So life, with all its stern realities 

To us is vague, as is a blind man’s thought 

Of colors, or a deaf man’s dream of sounds. 


Some day our mother calls us to her room, 

Count This, Marchese That, has asked our hand— 
She says, “’Tis all arranged for you, my dear ; 
He’s rich and young, and of such noble birth, 

We could not ask or hope a better match ; 

IT and your father both are satisfied.” 

* But I,” you cry, “’tis I must marry him ; 

And I’m so young, and I’m so happy here. 
Besides, I’ve searcely seen him, know him not— 
How can I marry if I do not love?” | 

‘* Love—love, of course ; first marry, and then love!” 


Thus marriage opens unto us the door 

That leads to liberty, if not to love. 

When we are married, we at least are free ; 
So, unprepared in ignorant innocence, 

We rush to marriage just for freedom’s sake. 


What could I hope? My little bark put forth 
Into the stormy world, and made a wreck, 
And here I rot—all dashed to pieces here! 


Look at that ghastly hulk there on the beach— 
That broken, bare-ribbed skeleton that lies 

Deep sunken in the barred and shelving sand ; 
’Twas a gay vessel launched in pride and joy, 
With streaming banners and with music, once— 
Look af it now! Then turn, and look at me! 
Are we not both the same sad broken wrecks ? 
Still old thoughts cling, the shells and barnacles 
Of happy days, when through the southern seas 
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Of youth my keel went rushing joyously, 
And all my pennons flew, and my white sails 
Rounded their bosom to the swelling air. 


You know the Count, the husband that they gave— 
Cold, stern, impassive, like an angled wall— 
Squared to his duties—rigorous, even, hard. 

I beat myself to death against that wall— 

He married me as he would buy a horse, 

Then all was over. “ Put it in the stall, 

Caprison it well for gala days— 

Break it to worldly paces with a curb, 

And give it best-of food and best of straw.” 

Kind treatment this, you say: what would you more ? 
Nothing, unless one has a heart and brain ; 

And I, alas! was born with one at least. 


Ask of the world his character—they'll say, 

An honourable man formed to respect, 

Proud of his birth; but who would not be proud ? 
Refined, exact, punctilious ; one, in fact, 

Safely to trust in great and little things. 


Well, then, I trusted him with all I had. 
Now, ask of me what was the noble Count ? 
The world’s half right; but half right’s wholly wrong. 


Fair was his outward seeming—manners fair— 
A little stiff with over-courtesy, 

Like to those rich brocades all sewn in gold ; 
But noble, I agree, and dignified. 

The apricot is smooth upon the skin, 

And yet it only has a stone for heart. 

What education teaches, he had learned ; 

But on a rock you cannot rear @ rose. 

Still, stoniest natures have their sunward side ; 
And there with him his pride and honour grew. 


The shortest line’s the straightest ’twixt two points, 
And the frank nature takes it openly. 

His nature was secretive: on his path, 

Lead where it would, he loved no human eye ; 
Dark windings, devious ways, he rather chose. 
Fifty miles round, beyond the sight of man, 

Rather than one across in open view. 

His good and bad alike he loved to hide ; 

Spoke little, hated praise—suspected it— 

And yet was flattered by obedient acts. 
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Passions he had, but he had mastered them, 

And loved and hated in a bloodless way ; 

But never was with generous anger fired, 

Nor blazed to indignation at a wrong. 

His impulses he doubted—would not stir 

To passion’s trumpet ; but lay long in wait, 
Ambushed—then struck with slow and proud resolve, 
And called it justice, when he took revenge. 


His dark impassive face was cold as bronze ; 

His mouth locked up in silence like a chest 

Whose key is lost, or drawn as it had worn 

A life-long curb ; his forehead full and bare, 

Where not a wrinkle told what passed within. 
Sometimes his hands would twitch when he was moved, 
But not his lips—no, nor his cold round eyes, 

From which he shut all meaning at his will ; 

While, like an intricate machine, his mind 

With counter-wheels worked out the simplest act. 


There is my master! there’s the inside man! 
Why further then dissect? He, proud and cold, 
Reserved, and hating every show of heart ; 

I, warm, impetuous, urged by impulses— 
Demanding love in words and tones and acts. 
Could we two live together? Yes; as lives 
The passionate wave with the affronting cliff 
Fretting in quiet seasons, madly dashed 
With useless violence when roused in storm. 
How many a time, in longings vast and vain, 
I rushed towards him—strove to overclimb 
His walled-up nature, and, forced back again, 
Fell with a wild lament into myself, 
Shattered with struggle, in a dull despair. 


When in fierce mood I once o’erstept the line 

Of rigid prudence, strict punctilio, 

And in strong language railed against the world, 
With all its busy, peeping, prying eyes, 

He turned with half a smile and half a frown, 

And used a figure—’twas the first and last 

He ever used save one :—“‘ You like these tropes— 
Here’s one: your sail is larger than your craft ; 
Take heed the first gale do not sweep you down.” 


“‘ Better go down,” I cried, ‘‘ on the broad sea, 
Battling a noble veyage with wind and wave, 
Than rot inactive, anchored in the port, 

Fixed stem and stern—a hopeless, helpless, hulk. 
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What if I vail my spirit-sails in fear 

And creep to shelter for ignoble rest ?— 

The dullest wreck will at its cable strain 
When from the outer sea the great swell rolls, 
And no poor creature with a heart and brain 
But in the stagnant harbour of routine 

Feels stormy lifts of longing—pants for life, 
And strains to grapple with some noble task.” 


He smiled half-sneering, and then coldly said, 
‘*The noblest task is to command one’s self ;” 
And then I knew how huge a fool I was, 

And locked my life and longings in my heart. 


But after all, ’tis love that most we need ; 

Love only satisfies our woman’s heart, 

And even our ambition looks to love ; 

That given, life is light—denied, is death. 

Man is content to know that he is loved, 

And tires the constant phrase “TI love’’ to hear; 
But woman doubts the instrument is broke 
Unless she daily hear the sweet refrain. 


Thus life went on for three long weary years. 

I should have fallen broken to the earth 

The last sad year, but one hope buoyed me up— 

I was to bea mother. Ah! the thought 

Of that dear face, long, long before it came, 

Shone in my thoughts with strange pathetic light, 
Like the moon shining in a snake-filled dell— 
Something at last to have which I could love! 

Oh! how I prayed that it might be a boy, 

And mediate ’twixt that iron heart and mine. 

Who knew? The sternest natures are not whole: 
Some vulnerable point there is in all, 

Where they were held when dipped into the Styx— 
Some mother’s touch where you can reach the quick. 
So with this reed I helped my hope along, 

And, waiting patient, said, ‘If ’tis a boy 

*T will touch his pride—his pride may touch his love.” 


Our boy was born, and my prophetic heart, 

Like other prophets, mixed the true and false ; 
His pride was touched — his love was still unborn. 
In his first joy there seemed a kind of mist 
About his heart—it passed like breath on steel ; 
At sudden times, as if against his will, 

Words almost tender from his lips there came, 
Then chased away as weak and out of place ; 
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So with an iron glove one wipes a tear 
Quickly, as not belonging to a man. 


Sometimes I held him up unto the Count, 

And, smothering him with kisses, cried aloud, 
“Is he not lovely ? oh, my life in life! 

My little angel out of paradise! 

Say, is he not too dear to stay with us ? 

Then he—“ Why always thus exaggerate ? 

An angel? no, a good stout healthy boy ; 

And dear, of course, because he is our child.” 
Yet this I thought was half in awkwardness 
(Men are so, often, even when they love), 

And that he could not bring his lips to say 
What stirred within; for often ere he rode 

I heard his steps along the terrace clang, 

And, through the lattice looking, saw him take 
Our Angelo, who stretched out both his arms, 
And crewing strove with aimless hands to clutch 
The nodding feather streaming from his cap ; 
While he would laugh, and with his black beard brush 
The little rosy cheek, or with his lips 

Catch the fat fingers of those dimpled hands ; 
The little creature, not the least afraid, 

Would seize his beard, and scream his baby scream, 
Or pat the cold steel plate above his heart. 


Thus far it went—no farther. Love to him 
Was like the glitter on that cold steel plate; 
The gleam of pride—not the impassioned ray 
That warms and glows through all the inner life. 


I strove to recompense this aching want, 
This thirsting for a sympathetic soul, 

With thinking of my child and loving him. 
But childish love is pure and innocent, 

It cannot answer to the passion’s call ; 

And hopeless, with a cruel load at heart, 

I held my way unhappy and alone. 


Beat as I would the bars that girt me round, 

From my stern prison of necessity 

No outlet opened save into the air ; 

And sitting sorrowing there, my wandering thoughts 
Fled far and wild, and built ideal dreams, 

And happy homes made beautiful by love ; 

Yet still the end was, dropping with a groan 

Down to the same unhappy earth of fact, 

More wretched for the joys that could not be. 
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I linger here—for here there came a change. 
From this long distance, which is like to height, 
I see the landscape of my life below. 

There is its childhood’s Jittle garden plot, 

Its weary marsh of stagnant womanhood, 

Its one highway of duty—dusty, hard, 

And leading nowhere. Eagle-like I plane 
Above its drear Maremma solitudes, 

Where there is ne’er a bird to sing of love ; 
And, rising far along the horizon’s verge, 
Behold the darkening storm come crowding up, 
And know the lightnings that are hidden there. 


Well, let me say it all at once: I loved. 

My heart, long straining with its strong desires, 
And hungered with a vague and craving want, 
Snapped all at once its harsh and formal bands. 
I stood alone within a clouded wood, 

When sudden sunlight burst upon my path ; 

A scent of unknown flowers filled all the air— 
The single cymbal with another clashed, 

And wild triumphant music shook my thoughts. 


We met—ah, fatal hour! we met and loved ; 
My heart rushed to him as the tideless lake, 
Nearing the sheer precipitous abyss, 

Rouses to ruin, and with one wild burst ; 
Of storm and splendour down the rapids whirling, 
Leaps, white with passion, to the lake below. 
Vainly the trees along the shadowy shores, 
Quivering with fear, cry to the rapids, “ Stop!” 
Vainly the hillsides strive to hold them back ; — 
God’s glorious rainbow o’er their terror glowing, 
They rush to ruin, as we rushed to ours. 


I was not guilty—guilty then of what? 

Say, is the aloe guilty when it bursts 

To its consummate flower, death though it bring ? 
If our two hearts, surcharged like wandering clouds 
With love's intensést electricity, 

Borne by the rushing winds from north and south, 
Sent down the blasting lightnings when they struck 
In heaven’s broad dome, if without will they met, 
Was it our fault? No; guilt is prearranged, 

Is wilful—it demands consent at least. 

How could we help it, if we met and loved ? 

If this be guilt, then nature is all guilt. 

The love I bear my mother and my child, 

The very hope of heaven itself, is guilt ; 
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The very wind that blows, the eye that sees, 
The heart that beats, are guilty, one and all. 
What nature works in man and thing alike 
Is innocent. I could not help but love. 


My head is troubled by these swarming thoughts, 
But I have need to speak, so let me speak. 

Hark! is that he? Oh, save me from that man! 
Save me! No, no, you shall not strike him here! 
Stab at him through my heart, then, if you will! 


Oh yes, I see. *Twas but the jarring door, 
The wind. Oh yes, I see—only the door. 
Tis past. I am not weak ; let me go on. 
No, dearest, no, no, no; let me go on. 


The tears are in your eyes; I see the tears. 
Mine are all wept away years, years ago. 

Oh keep your heart wide open; take therein 
The floods that from grief’s open sluices pour, 
And pity, pity what you cannot change. 

Give me your sympathy: I have not found 
For such long years a patient pitying heart, 
That now I feel that I must speak or die. 
From fearful nightmares starting suddenly, 
How sweet to tell the horrors we have passed, 
Knowing they all have passed : so sweet to me 
These dreadful passages of life to tell— 

That never, never, will be wholly past. 


We met—we loved. Oh, what a world there lies 
In those four words! ’Twas in the summer days 
When first we met—the last dear day of June, 
That was the day—and love from bud to flower 
Rushed with the sudden passion of our clime. 
You know the shadowy laurel avenue, 
Where, sheltered from the sun, we used to stroll 
Those summer mornings when we both were girls ; 
And you remember, through the vista seen, 
How the pomegranate blossoms glowed like fire 
Against the old grey wall above the door ; 
*Twas there, beneath those flowers, I saw him first. 
There, walking in the avenue alone, 
I heard the Count, my husband, call my name, 
And, looking round, just in the shadow there, 
I saw him standing at my husband’s side, 
‘“‘Ginevra,” said the Count, “my cousin here 
Claims you as cousin too, since we are one, 

* I bring him here to you, for I am forced 
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(Against my will, I scarcely need to say) 

To change a private joy for public care, 

And leave him for a time in better hands. 

My kinsman graciously excuses me 

My forced departure for some hours ; till then 
You'll do the honours of our house for me, 
And I alone shall suffer all the loss. 

Ginevra, entertain our noble friend 

With all that our poor villa can afford, 

And piece its want out with the best of will.” 
So speaking, in his formal, courteous way, 
He took his leave, and we were left alone. 


You see he left us there; me fair and young— 

I was so young then, and they called me fair— 

He in the full completed prime of youth, 

When all the blood runs riot in the veins, 

And speaks from out the cheeks and lips and eyes. 
Was this well done, I say? Was this well done? 
Oh, Count, was this well done, to leave us so ? 


He touched my hand, and bore it to his lips. 
*Twas but a common courtesy; and yet 

That touch ran through me like electric fire, 
Thrilling my every nerve. At once his look, 

By some peculiar mastery, seemed to seize 

And to possess me, and I felt within 

A tremulous movement in my thoughts, as when 
The needle blindly struggles towards the pole. 
He too was moved—his colour came and went ; 
We neither were at ease, we knew not why ; 

And so together, side by side, we strayed 
Through the clipped alleys of the laurel walk,— 
Or ’neath the shadow of the cypresses 

We paused,—or, leaning on the parapet, 

And gazing into purple distances, 

Mechanically plucked from out its clefts 

Some tiny flower or weed,—or, lingering near 
The fountain’s marble margin, idly watched 

The gold-fish poising in its basin clear ; 

And while the babbling water gushed and dripped, 
And reared its silver column in the sun, 

And, over-weighted, dropped in pearls, our talk 
Kept centring to our feelings from the range 

Of outer facts with which it first began. 

Oh golden morning! there you seem to float 

Far off in memory, like a sun-flushed cloud, 
With roseate heights, and tender dove-like shades ; $ 
No lightning in your bosom hid, no threat 
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Of passion, no remorse and death to come. 

The air was faint with orange-flowers ; the grove 
Throbbed with the beats and trills of nightingales 
Hid in its covert green ; along the wall 

Flamed the pomegranate’s fiery flowers ; the rich 
Full clusters of the oleander bloomed 

Soft in the violet shadows o’er them cast 

By the grey villa. All the garden seemed 

To swarm with happy life; the lizard stole 
Along the fountain’s marge, and stayed to gaze 
With a shy confidence ; the hawk-moth poised 
Above the roses, thrust his slender trunk 

Into their honeyed depths; on gauzy wings 

The long green dragonfly in gleaming mail 

Kept darting zigzag, hovering to and fro; . 
Hot bees were bustling in the flowers ; with soft 
And aimless flight, the painted butterflies 

Hung drifting here and there like floating leaves, 
Or rested on a weed to spread their wings. 

All nature seemed in quiet happiness 

To live and move, and, thoughtless, without fear, 
I shared that joy in harmony with it. 

Swiftly the morning passed; and yet if hours 
By inward change be counted, ere it went 

Years had gone by, and life completely changed. 


So as we talked, not owning to ourselves 

The silent growth of love that was to bear 

At last a poison-flower, a sudden voice 
Startled us both. I knew it was the Count’s, 
And in my ear it sounded like a bell 

That harshly scares us from a happy dream. 
‘Where are you?” cried he. ‘Oh, the Count!” I said, 
And started up, and saw him, cold and proud, 
Turn the green corner of the laurel hedge, 
And stand before us. With a formal speech 
He broke the silence, offering excuse 

That he had stayed away from us so long, 
And asking pardon for disturbing us, 

And then began to talk in stately way 

Of what in council had been said and done, 
As if his world were ours; and then, aghast, 
I saw the chasm those short hours had rent 


Between his soul and mine. Like some dull noise 
I heard him talking as we walked along, 

While all my thoughts were hurrying within 
Wildly, and in my breast my fluttering heart 
Was beating like a prisoned bird. At last 

We reached the house, and to my room I rushed 
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For silence and for solitude. Once there, 
I fell upon my bed, burst into tears, 

And hid my face; for then I saw my fate— 
Saw it rise up before me like a ghost. 


Thus for a week our life went on: each day 
The Count, made blind to everything by pride, 
And by the vanity of ownership, 

Left us alone, along the garden walks 

To stray together, or within the house 

For hours to talk, not dreaming that his wife 
Could dare to love ; until through every sense 
Love’s sweet insidious poison was distilled. 

He was our guest ; my husband day by day 
Bade me be with him, and no feigned excuse— 
Excuse that was against my will, and yet 
Feebly put forth, some barrier to rear 

*Twixt love and duty—served to ope his eyes. 
He blindly pushed us down that plane whereon 
Vainly I sought for stay my course to stop. 


How then resist? Duty is strong like will— 
Passion like madness! I was wrenched away 
From all that used to hold me; not a hand 
Reached out to save me. Struggling thus alone, 
If I but heard the Count’s stern voice below 

It seemed to freeze me ; all my soul in arms 
Started against him. Ah! no help was there. 
Oh! how confess to him, and ask for help ? 


Then all my soul strained out to find a way 

Back unto peace at least, if not to joy. 

Glancing at all my life now left behind, 

What was there to restrain me? Angelo, 

My darling Angelo! His little arms, 

Clasped close around my neck, should hold me back 
From where my life was sweeping rapidly, 

Yet all without my will. I grasped at this. 

Alas! it had no strength to save me then. 


We walk along with such a fearless trust 

Through unknown dangers ; yet our death may lie 
Within one drop of poison that the ring 

On a friend’s hand may hold. One whispered word 
May shake the avalanche down upon our head— 
One moment more or less destroy or save. 

The whole vast world without, and that within, 
Turn on a pivot’s point, and, jarred from that, 

Both universes into ruin rush, 
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*Twas thus with me: before, at least, secure, 
And if not happy yet without a fear ; 

And now a word, an hour, had changed my life. 
A word? an hour? Ah, no! for years and years, 
The train within my being had been laid. 

My cruel disappointments, broken hopes, 

And crushed desires—a black and ugly mass, 
Were powder to a single spark of love ; 

Oh! bid that, touched by fire, not to explode. 


Yet oh the bliss of loving and the pain! 

For I had never lived until I loved ; 

Yet evermore a terror ’neath the bliss 
Constrained it, like some fearful undertow, 
That dimples the smooth river’s sunlit brim, 
To drag the stoutest swimmer down to death. 


On, on, my thoughts went—there was no return ; 
One backward step no soul can ever take. 

My life thus far had been as du!l and dead 

As a deserted eagle’s nest that hangs 

In the black shadow of an Alpine cliff— 

The shining saint-like heights too far above, 

The humble valley’s peace too far below. 

Wild, gusty, furious, with a moment’s wrench 
The hurricane of passion swept me down, 

And, swirled along by fierce tumultuous thoughts, 
Torn from the past, the future all unknown, 

I hovered ’twixt the sky and the abyss. 


Broken in body, spent in soul, at last 

I gave myself to Fate. Do what thou wilt, 

I cried, my strength is gone—I yield to thee; 
Crush me or save me, I can strive no more. 
Thus all my sudden passion cried in me; 
But better thoughts at last with time arose. 
Perhaps, perhaps, I said, he does not love ; 
*Twas my own heart that shone upon his face. 
Oh! if it be so, all may yet be safe, 

And I will hide my secret from his eyes, 
And only do and speak as friends may do. 
Yes, let me struggle for a while, and then, 
This visit over, I can die alone. 





Oh, vain, vain, vain! day after day I saw 
That love consumed his heart as well as mine. 
Fate set its face against us from the first. 

Day after day we could not help but meet. 
All stay, all resolution formed between 
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Our constant meetings, when we met, gave way. 
We could not dash the cup down from our lips, 
Despite the poison that we knew it held. 

He strove to make excuses to depart, 

But still he lingered ; and in constant fear 

Each that our love might blaze into an act, 

Or that a word might make our love a crime, 
Life rushed along in terrible pretence. 


But oh, how dear for all their pain they were, 
Those blissful, fearful days! Left all alone— 
For every morning went the Count to town, 
And Guido sometimes would not brook excuse— 
We ranged the garden ‘neath the laurel shade ; 
Or, where the waving trumpet-vines outstretched 
Their red tubes, shaken by the buried bees, 

We sat together, hiding as we could 

With veil of words the life that glowed beneath. 
But even the widest circle of our talk, 

Strive as we would, drew to one centre—love ; 
And there he told me of his early days, 

And all his early hopes and joys and pains, 

And painted his ideal of a life: 

Oh what a life it was !—but not for us. 

And then upon the pure stream of his voice 
Such songs of poets slid into my soul ; 

So sad, too, that they brought the brimming tears : 
And oft like poplars quivering in the breeze 

We trembled with the joy we dared not own; 
And oft we started up on some excuse, 

And left each other when we could not bear 

Our overburden—I to weep and pray, 

And he, dear heart, I think, to do the same. 


One day we talked of rings as there we sat— 
Of Cleopatra’s she dissolved and drank, 
And of Morone’s, whence a devil spake. 

And I by chance upon my finger wore 

This which I wear for ever now, when he, 
Taking my hand and looking at this ring— 

“ Give it to me,” said, jesting; “I will swear 
I'll ne’er dissolve it Cleopatra-like ; 

Tis but a little thing—for friendship’s sake 
Give it to me, and when I look at it 

I’ll hear an angel, not a devil, speak.” 

I answered, bantering, “ Shall I give it you 
To put upon the first fair lady’s hand 

You fall in love with, or to boast to men 
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Here is a trophy? No, Sir Guido, no; 
You think you'll keep it, but I know you men.” 


‘**‘ Now Heaven be witness, never shall it leave 
This hand of mine if you’ll but put it there. 
Shall I make oath? Then hear me, cousin mine: 
I swear to keep the ring while life shall last ; 

And lest it fall into unworthy hands, 

Dying I'll send it you, as Essex did. 

So when it comes without me, pray for me.” 

**So serious !” answered I; ‘‘ then take the ring, 
And we shall see if man can keep his oath.” 


I knew the inward struggle—loved him more 
The more I saw him fight against his Fate. 

His acts were only common courtesies, 

And ne’er a word betrayed what throbbed within. 
Yet were words wanting? Ah! we read too well 
The passion burning in each other’s face, 

That would not be concealed howe’er we strove. 
If but my scarf would touch his hand, a flush 
Went like a thrill of music o’er his face, 

And subtle tones transfigured common words. 

At last, convulsed, in one wild hour he told 

His desperate love: he flung him at my feet ; 
His heart cried out, ‘‘ Oh kill me where [ lie, 
Here where I kiss the print your foot has made 
Upon this grass. Oh, dearer here to die, 
Knowing you love me, than to weary out 

The death of life afar from you, my heaven!” 


Oh God forgive me! but I loved him so, 
That honour for an instant’s flash went out. 
All my resolves burst like a broken dam, 
And “ Up!” I wildly cried’; “‘ not at my feet, 
Here on my heart thy place—here on my heart !’’ 


Then all was over; once those rash words said, 
We never more could meet as we had met ; 
Our souls gazed at each other face to face, 

And saw in that one look that all was lost. 


Yet do not think that guilt then stained our souls. 
Guilty of love we were—of nothing else ; 

But thus to see him in his agony 

Was worse than death. I could not even say, 
Go; for I feared some sudden desperate end. 

I strove to soothe him—ZJ to soothe him—J 

Who burned with fiercer flames than martyrs know : 
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I uttered bitter comfort—stretched my hand 

To that poor sufferer burning at my side. 

And when he cried, “‘ Oh God, forgive me now! 
And you Ginevra—oh my fate, my fate!” 
Though death griped at my heart, and passion’s self 
Struggled with duty for my very life, 

‘‘ Patience,” I cried, “‘ and God will help us both! 
Why should we suffer thus who do no wrong ?” 
Then starting up, and pacing to and fro, 

He madly struck his forehead, crying out, 

‘Oh! were there only something to be done, 

Not something to be suffered, to be borne.”’ 

Or bitter accusations of himself 

He uttered, saying, “I have broken faith— 
Broken my oath to which I swore myself— 

And all is over now. No more dear days, 

When I at least can see and feel you near. 

*Tis over now—ah yes !—all over now. 

I feel the fire-sword whirling round my head 

To drive me from you, out of Paradise.” 


“Oh, say not so—we cannot help our love; 
And though we may not meet as now we meet, 
A way may yet be shown we cannot see. 

Now go—oh leave me, Guido, for my heart 
Is breaking, and there’s no more life for me!” 
I, longing to console his tortured heart, 

And scarcely knowing what I meant myself, 
Uttered these words and tore myself away. 


Look at me now—see how I tremble now; 
Think if the memory can tear me thus, 

What agony I suffered in that hour. 

Oh dearest Guido—dearest, dearest heart— 

It was not sin to love a soul like yours, 

For you were made to win and wear the best,— 
Not one like me. Oh cruel, cursed Fate, 

Why did I ever live beyond that hour! 


How strange the world looked as I wandered back 
Into the palace! what a broken heart 

The nightingale had then, who in the grove 
Throbbed into song! what spirit-voices sighed 
And mourned amid the cypresses! how dear 

The soft blue sky looked, and how peaceful too, 
As if to soothe me! Even the house looked strange, 
Like some new place I had not seen before. 

I walked as in a dream; I could not bear 

The common things—the common speech of life ; 
All that I asked was solitude and tears. 
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For two long weary days I kept my room, 

Broken in body, sick to death at heart; 

And as I lay all prostrate on the floor 

After a sudden agony of tears— 

One of those bursts with which the tortured soul 
Relieves its passion—came a sudden knock ; 

It seemed as Death were knocking at the door. 

In walked the Count ; I started to my feet, 

I strove to gather my disordered dress, 

And smooth my face and wipe away my tears. 

My soul revolted, and I saw his eye, 

Dread as a basilisk’s, upon me rest; 

A strange expression, never seen before, 

Was brandished there. He said, ‘* Tis very strange 
Guido is gone, and leaves a note behind, 
More like a riddle than a note; and you——’ 
His eyes filled up the gap his speech had left. 

‘Ts Guido gone?” I said, I could no more, 

For as he spoke these words the whole world seemed 
To slip beneath me—all my world was gone. 


’ 


Such weight as this upon the suffering heart 
Will show itself, however we may strive; 
And in an instant all my secret lay 

Before his gaze, as when a sudden wind 
Blows wide the closed leaves of a fatal book. 
He read the page—he never spoke a word, 
But paused a moment, read it up and down, 
Then turned and left me, terribly alone. 


The evening came to that distracting day -- 

The evening comes at last to every day. 
Exhausted, in a hopeless lull of life, 

I watched the burning sunset slowly fade, 

Till all the clouds from rose had turned to pearl, 
And in the sky the silver splendour shown 

Of perfect moonlight; on the shadowy trees 

The moon looked pitying down, as if it sought 
To give me consolation from above, 

And Nature seemed to whisper me, “Come forth.” 
I could not rest, and down the dappled path, 
Where light and shade their strange mosaic wove, 
Through the old laurels took my aimless way. 
There, half as in a dream, I wandered on, 

And weeping, praying, strove to ease my pain. 
The laurels murmured, “ Ah, we pity you!” 

The fountain babbled, ‘‘ Ah unhappy one!” 

The nightingale sang out, “‘ My heart, my heart !” 
And all things seemed to weep and pray with me. 
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Hark! did I hear a step upon the grass ? , 
Was that a ghost I saw amid the trees ? 

Or Guido’s self? or was my brain disturbed ? 

No; in the shadow there was Guido’s self ;# 

“Oh, heaven!” I cried; ‘‘ Oh Guido! are you here? 
Fly—fly at once! Oh! wherefore are you here ?” 


He rushed to me—and, oh! that glorious face— 
So haggard, worn, and ravaged with its woe— 
How changed it seemed since I had seen it last! 
I cried out, ‘*Go!” but all within me strained 

To clasp him, own him, cling around his neck ;— 
I cried out, “Go!” as one in madness cries, 
‘Save me!” and leaps to death in an abyss. 

A thousand prayers and longings, flinging out 
Their grasping hands, reached forward after him, 
And love, with all its sails blown sudden out, 
Strained at the cable of my weakened will. 


“T go—I go!” he cried; “I but returned 

To kiss again the ground your feet had pressed, 
To watch your far light in the window shine, 

To see your wandering shadow there, and then 
Plunge back into my desolated world. 

But God hath sent you here—He pitied me— 

He saw me grovelling like a tortured worm 
Crushed in the grass, and reached His hand to me. 
I see you, hear you, touch you, once again— 

And can it only be to say, Adieu ?” 


“On, Guido, fly!” I cried, “for I am weak ; 
Fly from me if you love me—I am weak.” 


He stood a moment, wrestling with himself, 

I gazing at him; then a sudden power 

Seemed to transform him. ‘ No! I will not go; 

’Tis all in vain—I cannot, will not, go! 

Once I Rave fled, fleeing from joy, from hope, 

From life, from heaven. Whose hand then drew me back ? 
Who led your footsteps here? Whose hand, I say? 
Fate gives you me at last! Fate makes you mine !— 
Life is but mockery bereft of you. 

Fly, fly with me, and in some distant spot, 

Hid from the world, we may be happy yet.” 


His passion took me as a mighty gale, 
Crowded with thunder, drives upon the elm, 
Till all its straining branches groaning cry, 
And toss their helpless turbulence of leaves, 
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And fall at last in one despairing crash ; 

So, bearing down resolve, and blowing wild 

All my disordered thoughts, his passion came. 
Defenceléss—weakened, both in strength and will— 
Against this new arousing from within, 

Against this new appealing from without, 

Vain was resistance: I was in his arms! 

He seemed to hold me there by heaven’s own right. 
The world was for a moment all forgot— 

The world! I had the world there in my arms! 
Nothing then seemed so right, so pure, as love. 

Yes, I was his, irrevocably his— 

Come heaven, come hell, irrevocably his ! 





’Twas but a moment’s madness seized me then— 
A blank of reason such as comes to one 

Who, clinging for his life to some sheer cliff, 

Feels his strength going and his senses swim, 

And death come swooping down, and longs to drop 
And end it all: so, for a moment’s space, 

I swooned; and then God’s voice within me cried 
“No!” and uprising, and beneath my feet 
Trampling my love, with gesture stern and quick 

I pushed the dearest thing in life away. 

I know not whence I got the strength I had: 

Some hand—whose hand but God’s ?—uplifted me. 
From duty’s height I saw the war below 

Of my own passions as they were not mine. 

“Oh, Guido, shame!” I cried; ‘‘ I am not yours— 
You mine—but only as we both are God’s.” 


That was a height to die on—but I lived ; 
Death always comes too early or too late. 
Life had its claims for penance—so I lived; 
Nor will I murmur more—perhaps ’tis just. 


Those words of mine, like an electric flash, e 
Broke the strained storm of madness in his sky, 
And the great shadow and the rain came down— 
Shadow as of despair, yet nobler far— 

Dearer in his despair than in his pride. 

The prayers he uttered for forgiveness then 
Were worst of all to bear,—I hear them still 
Ring in my ears; that face of his I see 
Streaming with tears ; and those contorted hands, 
Grasping the air, or torturing themselves, 

Or wildly flung to heaven, still implore 

Our dear Madonna’s blessing on my head— 
What are so terrible as manhood’s tears ? 
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At last we parted—Heaven alone knows how— 
And all was over ; I was left alone— 
Alone? I never more could be alone. 


The owl screamed near us in the cypress-tree. 
Half-dead, I saw him go as in a dream, 

And heard his footsteps down the gravel die. 

The gate swung with a clang—‘“‘ My God! my God! 
Help me!” I moaned; only the owl replied. 


I dropped upon the seat—I hid my face 

Within my hands ; all; all the world seemed gone. 
I longed to rise and call him back again, 

But my feet failed me. There Isat alone, 

Like him, half-marble, in the Arabian tale, 
Charmed by foul magic, when a distant sound 
Smote on my ears. It was the clash of steel. 

I started up, with sudden terror fired, 

And towards the gate rushed. My flying feet 
Grating upon the gravel hushed the sound. 

I stopped to listen; there it was again— 

And voices, too—oh, Heaven! Again I fled; 
Again I only heard my grating steps. 

I gained the gate—I listened—all was still. 

The moon broke out behind a cloud, and smote 
The pale broad palace front, where nothing stirred ; 
Only the tall dark cypresses made moan, 

And the hoar olives seemed like ghosts to flee 
Across the hillside, where a whisper ran— 
“°'Twas but his sword that jangled on the ground,” 
I said; ‘for see, how all is hushed to rest! 

Poor heart of mine, that trembles at a breath, 

Be calm again, and cast your fear away. 

But ah! the wretched days before we meet— 

The sunless days—yet we shall meet again.” 


The far-off bell upon the Campo tower 

Struck twelve as up the terrace-steps I went. 

{ paused to soothe me with the landscape there. 
The shadowy earth was turning in its sleep, 
And winds were whispering over it like dreams ; 
The luminous sky was listening overhead 

With its full moon, and few great throbbing stars— 
One drowsing like a sick man, sad and dark ; 
One watching like a spirit, pure and bright. 

All the damp shadow clinging to the ground, 
Shook, with innumerable tiny bells, 

Rung by the grilli. In the distant pools 

Frogs trilled and gurgled; every now and then 
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The plaintive hooting of the ow] was heard 
Calling her owlets ’mid the cypresses ; 

Near by, the fountain spilled, and far away 

The cantadino’s watchdog bayed and barked ;— 
Yet all these sounds were soothed and harmonised 
By night’s weird hand; and as I listening stood, 
Leaning against the columned balustrade, 

By aloe vases crowned, my turbulent thoughts 
Were calmed—I looked into the sky, and prayed. 


The Count not yet returned? Then all is safe. 
I took my lamp, and up the marble stairs 

My heart jarred to the echoes of my feet ; 

A swinging shutter down the corridor 

So startled me, I nearly dropped the light. 

Was I possessed? Almost it seemed to me 

As if a spirit wandered in my room. 

I could not feel alone there ; through my hair 
Ran shudders, and a creeping o’er my flesh. 

I searched the room, but there was nothing there. 
My silk dress as it rustled on the chair 

Scared me; the creeping curtain scared me too, 
And, daring not to move a hand or foot, — 

I listened trembling. There was nothing there, 


Unless it was a ghost I could not see. 


My nerves were all ajar—the buzzing flies 
I could not bear; but worse than all, the sense 
Of something—some one—there within my room. 


My lamp extinguished, into bed I crept, 
And hid me ’neath the sheets, and wept such tears, 
And prayed such prayers, as desperate creatures pray. 


All night the Count returned not to his room ; 
No step I heard, though long I lay awake. : 
’ Twas strange— twas not his wont. What could it mean? 
Troubled and overworn, at last I slept, 
Haunted by dreams that ran in dreadful ruts 
With weary sameness through my aching brain. 
~ 


The morning came—the Count was absent still. 
Haunted by vague and agitating fears, 

I waited almost as one waits for death; 

And after torturing hours, that seemed like years 
To my strained sense, I heard a step. The door 
Turned on its hinges, and there stood the Count: 
A cold false smile was on his lips ; his look 

Was strangely calm—not real. Those hard eyes 
Betrayed a purpose that belied the lips— 
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Belied the courtesy so overstrained. 

“T fear you did not look for me,” he said ; 

“‘Nor have I tidings that can give you joy. 

I came a sacred promise to fulfil— 

One I could not refuse ; and, as you know, 

All promises are sacred that I make. 

I promised Guido in your hands to place 

This, which he took from you, and now returns.” 
Saying these words, he on the table laid 

My ring—the ring that I to Guido gave. 


Oh what an awful light was in his eyes! 

Oh what a devil’s smile was on his lips! 

As there he stood, still as a marble man. 

My heart stopped beating, numbed by hideous fear— 
There was a silence terrible as death: 

The terror stunned me, and I could not speak. 
Speak !—no, I could not feel. There was no sense 
In anything; my very blood was ice. 

I could not tell an instant if ’twas he, 

My husvand, standing there—or if ’twas I 

Who stood before him. Then I reeled and fell— 

I did not swoon; I dropped into my chair 

Like one knocked down with an invisible blow. 

He moved not; but an instant after said 
Slowly—his words like to the first great drops 

That tell the storm is coming, forced between 

His thin white lips—“ Your cousin, madam,’s gone ; 
That ring he sent, he said you’d understand.” 


“Oh God! God! God!” I cried, “it is not true! 
What do you mean by gone ?—speak, speak to me! 
Say ‘tis a dream—oh, tell me ’tis a jest; 

Oh yes, it is a jest, or you’d not smile.” 


“Jest! Do I look, then, like a jesting man? 
Madam, your lover, after your last kiss, 

Wiped my dishonour out with his heart’s blood. 
He knew the wrong he did—saw for us two, 
After such scene as that of yesternight , 
The world was narrow; so he bravely fell 

To expiate the cruel wrong he did.” 


“Dead! dead! oh God! oh Guido!—oh my God!” 
Something like this I shrieked, and moaned and fell. 


Slowly at last, and after hours, returned 
My scattered senses ; and long days went by— 
Eternities of utter reckless woe ; 
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With bursts of agony and burning tears, 

And daring hopes that all might be a lie, 
Mingled with prayers, half-raving, after death. 
I almost looked on God, who sent the sun, 

As heartless. Why should flowers and blossoms grow? 
Why should:all nature look so bright and fair, 
And birds be singing, and the world be gay, 
Except to mock me with its happiness ? 

Then came as strong revulsions; ne’er before 
Knew I what wickedness was in my heart. 

In the excited tumult of my brain 

I could not see the right—I felt the wrong ; 
The great black hand of death before my eyes 
Darkened my conscience. Oh such savage thoughts 
As then roused up and ravaged in the dark! 

I could not calm myself to right resolve ; 
Forgiveness seemed impossible to reach— 
Starlike ; but vengeance like a devil stood 
And offered me its sword, and tempted me, 
And would not let me hear the angel’s voice ; 
But still that sweet persistent voice within 
Kept calling, till it conquered all at last. 

I would forgive, and crave forgiveness too. 


So governing the wild and cruel thoughts 
That growled for vengeance, I awaited him. 


At last he came; cold, stern, and dignified, 
That mask of honour came into my room. 
“Well, sir,” I said, ‘‘ you see me broken, crushed, 
Ruined—a helpless, wretched, tortured thing. 
If Ihave been imprudent, heedless, wrong— 
For so I was—you are at least avenged : 

Your foot has trodden on my erring heart, 

As if I were a worm upon your path. 

See how it writhes! Oh, sir! are you content? 
May God forgive you for your cruel wrong, 
And help me in my struggles to forgive.” 


“Forgiveness! wrong! Your choice of terms is strange. 
I crave forgiveness? Let that task be yours; 

Ask it upon your knees of God and me. 

Wrong? There’s no wrong but what belongs to you. 
Though I regret what honour bade me do, 

I did my duty; had you done but yours, 

All would be smooth and happy as it was.” 


“Happy! oh when was happiness for me, 
Or when again shall happiness be mine ? 
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Happy ? Where’s Guido? Tell me that he lives ; 
You could not speak of happiness to me, 

If you had killed him for a fault of mine. 

Say ‘twas a jest you used to frighten me— 

Say this, and I will never see him more. 

Oh, I will do my duty with a smile, 

Bless you, and crave forgiveness—do your will, 
And fetch and carry for you like a dog.” 


“Your duty! Yes, I think you will indeed ; 
I shall take heed of that. Not see him more ? 
For that, too, my security is good,— 

I am not used to do my work by halves.” 


Then the desire of death—my love—his blood— 
The pride and cruel calmness of the Count— 
The taunting smile with which he looked at me, 
Roused all the evil passions I had quelled. 

All things will turn when tortured, and I cried. 


‘Oh, kill me then, too, with the self-same sword ! 
Oh how I scorn you! let your passion speak ! 

I loved him—loved him—loved him, do you hear ? 
Out with your sword if you have any heart! 

Kill me in pity, since you’ve murdered him.” 


“Murdered ! no, hand to hand and point to point, 
With every chance, he fell; he owned his wrong. 
There lives no man in whom a single spark 

Of honour burns, that had not done as I; 

I gave him every chance—he lost, and fell.” 


‘“‘T say I loved him better than my life.” 
“For that I killed him. He will love no more.” 


‘* He loves me still,—above as I below. 

Oh, I am his, he mine, beyond your power— 

You do but part us for a little space ; 

And in the future, after life is o’er, 

My soul shall rush to clasp him closer there, 
Than could my human arms when here on earth.” 


‘“‘Ginevra! do you heed the words you use ? 
You dared not more than let him speak of love. 
Silent ? You leave me then to think the worst.” 


“Think what you choose—do what you choose—I loathe 
Alike your foul thoughts and your cruel act.” 
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‘Then my name’s blasted and my honour stained, 
And I have blazoned it to all the world.” 


‘Your name, your honour stained! Ay, so it is! 
But not by me, not by my guiltless love— 

Guiltless, though fatal. Not a thought for mine 
Held back your hand. Blindly, through Guido’s life, 
My honour too you struck at, blazoning 

To the wide world that ours was guilty love.” 


“*T would to God that none of this had been!” 


“‘ Nor had it ever been, except for you. 

You bound the life of Guido unto mine; 

You brought him here, you tempted both of us, 
And now affect surprise to find we loved. 
Careless of others, centred in yourself, 

You could not claim a love you never gave. 
What debt beyond allegiance did I owe ?” 


‘“* What have you ever asked that was not given ? 

My wealth, my name, my rank, my house, were yours, 
And in return you stain my ancient name, 

For all the world to point their finger at. 

A husband's duty I at least have done— 

And honestly, I think. Have you a wife’s ?” 


**T have done all I could. O pity me, 

And do not urge a desperate creature on. 
Think what I suffer. Pity and forgive. 

I own my fault—I ask you to forgive. 

I was not all to blame ; you, too, must bear 
A portion of the wrong—at least be just.” 


“What was my fault ?—what portion of the wrong ? 
Be just, you say. Of course I shall be just.” 


“For this, at least, you were to blame: you swore 
To love, to honour, and to cherish me 

For all my life. How did you keep your oath ? 
You left me all defenceless to be prey 

To solitude, to idleness, to chance. 

What have I asked, you say, that was not given ? 
Love, love—twas that I craved; not title, wealth, 
Or name, but daily acts of tenderness. 

God knows how long I strove, how earnestly, 

To patch with duty the great gap of love. 

It would not do; my nature yearned for more, 
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Well! give a starving wretch upon a wreck 

A golden florin when he cries for bread! 

Will it suffice? No; ’tis mere mockery. 

And so were all your vaunted gifts—no flower 
In the chill ruin of my hopes you left; 

By heartless duties, dull routine, you froze 

My eager nature ;—Sudden, like the breath 

Of southern spring, with all its roses in it, 
Love breathed across me—all my life broke up 
Like some great river’s ice at touch of spring, 
And I was borne in one great burst away.” 


‘‘Fine phrases—pretty pictures—nothing more! 
And did no thought of honour hold you back ?” 


“Honour! ah, honour! wretched mud-built dam ! 
Could that avail to stem the swollen stream ? 
Acts, yes—but nothing else. If I was stunned, 
Aghast, to feel the formless dreams of love 

Take passion’s tyrannous and threatening shape, 
What help was there? Oh no, you cannot see! 
As well the stagnant pool, all creamed with green, 
See why the torrent, shaking its white spray, 

And mad with all the tumult of its course, 

Can pause not on the brink of the abyss. 

Who put temptation in my very path? 

You—you who should have held me—dragged me down. 
What right had you to leave me to such chance?” 


“Tt was a fault, I see—it was a fault. 

But who could think you such a worthless thing 
As take the first fair apple Satan gave ? 

Curse, curse the hour, O woman, when you did! 
His blood is on your hands, and not on mine ; 
Wipe it away, then, if you can, with words. 

You knew the path you trod led straight to death. 
You ventured all—your fame—my name—his life— 
For what ?—to satisfy a moment’s whim. 

You, like a child that sees a pretty flower 

That’s caught a holding down a precipice, 

Dared everything to wear it on your breast. 

Your foot slipped—why, of course, of course it slipped, 
Weak woman-brain—and down to death you went. 
Go, wet his grave now with your idle tears ; 

Will they bring back the life you sacrificed ?” 


“Oh, had you loved me this had never been! 
I sought a flower?—I sought it for a whim ?— 
Ah, no! Love tempted with a ripe, rare fruit, 
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A starving creature, who refused the gift, 

And laid her down to die for honour’s sake. 

I did refuse it—yes, you know I did. 

Nay, look not at me with that devil’s smile; 

It makes me almost hate you. Not alone 

Tis love you lack, but pity, but remorse, 

But conscience! Never shall that hand again, 
Stained by his blood, touch mine—'tis widowed now. 
Nay, play not with your poniard,—out with it! 
Strike! there’s no thing that wants its death so much. 
Strike!—here I stand. Strike as you struck at him ! 
Strike, soul of honour! Ah! you calculate— 

Your cold blood cannot stir. I see your eyes— 
They are arranging. No, it will not do 

To trust an impulse—you must think it out. 

Oh be a man for once, and dare to strike !” 


I know I touched him—touched him to the quick ; 
I saw it in the twitching of his hands: 

Yet there he stood, with his contemptuous smile 
That maddened every feeling. All at once 

A sudden cord within my brain gave way ; 

The pulses’ hammers in my temples beat. 

The last thing that I saw was his black eyes— 

I see them still; then with a cymbal’s clash 

The sunlight shattered to a myriad sparks ; 

And what became of me, God only knows. 


When to my senses I again returned, 

I felt myself borne rapidly along 

In a horse-litter. To my brain confused 

All the last scene came back again to me; 

For every word had burned into my soul, 

But not as aught that really had been, 

Only an ugly, wild, and hideous dream ; 

And mixed with it a thousand horrid thoughts, # 
That seemed as real as the actual were. 


I tore the curtains open, and looked out ; 

I asked no question—for, had I been dead, 

I had not cared less what they did with me; 
Life had gone by—’twas just the same as death 
When on the floor I fainted. Now I woke 
Into a kind of life that was not mine: 

The night itself was weird, like all my thoughts ; 
Strange clouds piled wildly all along the sky, 
And, hurrying to and fro, shut out its light. 
The earth was swallowed up in heavy dark; 
Low thunder growled; at sudden fits the sky 
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Winked with white lightnings ’neath the black low brows 
Of clouds along the horizon, and glared out 

Across the world, and showed the trembling trees 
Ghastly against it; then the black again 

Swallowed the world up, and I heard great drops 
Beat on the leaves. From one low threatening cloud, 
That rose to meet us, leaped out suddenly 

A crinkled snake of fire, then darted in ; 

And thunder trampled with tumultuous roar : 

Or was it rather that the angel flashed 

His sword of jagged fire that drove me out 

From Paradise, and God’s dread voice I heard 
Behind the cloud to threaten my lost soul ? 


All worn and weak, and shattered in my nerves, 
I could not bear the sight ; and back I fell, 
Only half conscious ; and I seemed to feel 

The horse’s hoofs keep beating on my brain ; 
And now and then a startling thunder-peal. 

All sense of time was gone. At last I slept, 

Or swooned—for all things faded into blank. 


What happened afterwards I do not know: 
What first I saw, when any sense came back, 
Were these four walls, and my old Rosa’s face 
Looking on mine with pity as she bent 

Above my pillow, and I heard her say, 

“Oh blessed Virgin !—see, she wakes at last!” 


From that day forward, now for ten long years 

Here is my prison; here the sad sun shines, 

But never shines for me a loving smile. 

His face, that would have made the dreariest spot 

A paradise, has gone beyond the world ; 

And he that spared my life and crushed my heart, 
Since that last day has never looked on me. 

This is his vengeance—he has hid me here, 

Beyond all hope of change, to waste away, 

Unloved, uncared for, like an outcast thing, 

To suck the fever’s pestilential air, 

And see the sad Maremma’s lonely waste, 

And hear the beating of the restless sea ; 

While in its marsh of drear monotony, 

Life breeds its poison-thoughts, and wastes, and rots. 
Ah death! death! death! how have I prayed for thee! 
You take the happy, fold them in your arms, 

And kiss them to the slumber of the blest ; 

But from my path in scorn you turn aside. 
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Oh! think what years they’ve buried me alive 

In this drear villa all alone, alone ; 

Long days alone—long, long black nights alone ; 
And I was never over-brave, you know. 
Imprisoned with the recollected past, 

Without a future, weak with illness too, 

I grew to fear my very self (what more 

Is there on earth to fear?) My eyes looked strange 
In these blear mirrors. Through the noiseless night 
Often I lay and shuddered in the blank 

Dead waste of darkness, while my great square room 
Seemed like a shadowy tomb to shut me in; 

And all the darkness weighed on me like death. 
Then, straining out into the empty void, 

My eyes made globes of pale electric fire, 

That swelled and faded into globes of black, 

And hours I used to watch them come and go. 
Nor was it better, when the sad-faced moon 
Mocked at me in its far-off silentness. 

Daylight at times was worse: the blazing sun 
Flashed on the sea that shook its burning plates, 
And through the shutters’ slighted chink peered in 
To crawl and quiver on the ceiling there. 

Hide as I would, I felt the fierce white moon 
Seethe round the house and eat into my room, 

In busy silence prying to and fro 

As if in search of me. ll was so still, 

Despite the shrill cicale’s saw without 

And maddening burring buzz of flies within. 

Even the melancholy wash of waves 

Broke not the silence—nor the voiceful pines, 
That always whispered though the breezes slept. 
Only my echoing feet in the great hall, 

As to and fro I paced, broke the dead calm. 

And thus the dreary weary days passed by— 

No duty to be done, no life to live ; 

For surely what I lived was never life. 


Was it, then, strange I lost my head at last ? 

But that is over now, and passed away ; 

Tis only when the fever comes, my thoughts 
Dance to discordant music. Then at times 

They seem to gather to a single point, 

And, widening, whirl and whirl with buzz and din 
Till all the world swarms like a spinning mass, 
And down, down, down, as in a maelstrom’s cone, 
My spirit, worn with struggle, madly goes, 

Like a lost ship, and all becomes a blank. 

Thus helpless down the vortex borne I reel, 
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Until, the fever gone, a wretched wreck 
Flung out I find me on the shores of life. 


Ah! dearest, Joy unto the spirit is 

What light is to the flowers—no colour else. 
Joy is the voice of Good—the voice of God; 
And when my heart was barren of all joy, 
It sicklied like a plant deprived of light. 


I have been mad—who would not have been mad ?— 
And hideous visions have obscured my soul. 

Long time some dreadful thing I had to hide— 
Some vague and dreadful thing, without a name. 
Here in the walls it lived and peeped at me ; 
Whispered of lonely nights against my blind ; 
Leaped out of flowers when I had gathered them, 
And placed them on my bosom; with its laugh 
Scared the still noon, and would not let me rest. 


That went at last, though sometimes it returns ; 
And though I know ’tis all a hideous dream, 

Yet through my tangled thoughts so long it trod, 
It wore a track there that will never go. 

And for a moment often it returns, 

And I seem mad because I speak of it; 

But do not think ’'m mad, or not more mad 
Than any human creature kept so long 

In this wild place alone, and with such things. 


When all is dark, on dismal gusty nights, 

Ghosts wander all around this lonely house, 

And smothered groans and stifled shrieks I hear, 
That mingle with the beating of the sea. 
Sometimes the giant rafters creak and strain, 
And overhead there rush tumultuous feet, 

Or slow and heavy steps, with clank of spurs, 
Stride nearer, nearer up the sounding stairs, 

Till, wild with fear, I see the shaking door 

Swing open slowly on its creaking hinge, 

To let some ghastly unseen horror in. 

But most I dread to pass that banquet-hall, 
Where rotting cobwebs flaunt their dusky flags 
From its black beams—or up the chimney suck, 
When through its sooty throat the tempest roars ; 
For there fierce spirits seem to hold carouse, 

And to their hideous revelry and laugh 

Jar the loose windows; and the shields and swords 
Clang on the walls as if they longed for blood. 
All this, you'll say, is fancy. Live here, then, 
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Through the drear winter all alone, alone, 
With these wild terrors grasping after you. 
Oh God! we were not made to live alone— 
We all go mad if we are left alone. 


My child, too. Ah, my little Angelo! 

Where are you now ?—Oh, tell me where he is! 
That little rosy face that hid itself 

Around my neck with both hands clasping it. 

Oh, such long years since I have felt those hands ! 
How cruel, cruel, from my arms to tear 

The only thing he gave me that I loved! 

How many nights I’ve dreamed that he was here ; 
How many mornings waked, and wept, and wailed 
To find me here alone—more desolate 

For the sweet dream that came and went at will. 
He has grown up to boyhood now, I know. 

He has forgotten me—my name’s a word 

Banned to his lips—he knows not that I live; 
Yet in my memory how live he is, 

A baby blessing—with those four white teeth 
Gleaming beneath the little sudden smile, 

The dimpled elbows and the rosy feet 

Never at rest—-the unformed chirping words 

Like a bird’s language—all the many ways 

With which he crept into my very heart. 

Oh! ’twas a cruel act, a wicked act, 

To tear him from me. How has he grown up 
Without a mother’s love? Oh, justice, Count !— 
Your justice—did it soothe his little cries ? 

He has your name, but not, I pray, your heart. 
One drop of love is worth a well of pride. 


Why should I cling to life? A hundred times 
I’ve pressed this dagger to my throbbing heart— 
A hundred times I have not dared to strike;. 
And yet how blest a thing were death to me! 


I think at last my time is drawing near. 

Ah, heaven! I hope ’tis drawing near at last, 

I have so suffered. Even he would strike 

That sword of his in justice to my heart. 

He would relent, I think—I hope he would— 
Could he but see me now; even he to whom 
Mercy is slow to whisper, would forgive, 

Justice so strained is vengeance, nothing more-- 
All has so changed, and I was wrong, I know, 
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Yetno! What do I say ?—he, he forgive ? 
Never! They only can forgive who love. 

He knows not pity for an erring heart. 
Justice and honour :—these two are his gods ; 
To them alone his sacrifice is given. 


Why do I rail athim? Dol forgive? 

Am I so free from blot? Was I all right ? 

Ah no! we both were wrong, we all were wrong! 
In these long days reviewing all the past 

I know and feel how very wrong we were. 

I plainly see (the passion cleared away) 

No fit excuse for Guido and for me. ‘ 
Tempted we were beyond our human power ; 
But after marriage-vows, if love come in, 

Its torture we must own and bear—like death. 
My punishment is just—his too, perhaps; 
But man is not to blame as woman is. 

Mine was the greater fault: I led him on, 

He loved me so; and he was all alone. 


I should have checked his love when it began ; 

I should have bade him go, and turned my thoughts 
To household duties ; but I played with fire, 
And mine the fault that both were sacrificed. 
The Count was not so wrong as then he seemed; 
And from his view his deed was justified. 

And he has suffered too—and I forgive— 

Yes, as I need forgiveness, I forgive. 

And so I pray for all, even for the Count ; 

And, looking forward, fix my eyes above, 

To meet my Guido when this life is past. 


What matters it?—a few short years, or months, 

Or weeks, perhaps—or even a few more days— 

And I shall be with him, where love’s no crime, 

And God, who sees the heart, will pity me. 

Oh, yes! God’s law is tenderer than man’s. 

He is not only just—but pity too, 

And love, unbounded love, He has for all ; 

And he will make all smooth and right at last. 

So let me weep upon your breast, dear friend— 

My only solace for these long long years. 

God will remember you for this—His arm 

Is long—His memory will never fail ; 

And He will make all smooth and right at last. 
W. W. S. 
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PART XIII. 


CHAPTER XLVIII,—UP AT THE MINE. 


Tuoven they carried their con- 
vivialities into a late hour of the 
night, Sir Brook was stirring early 
on the next morning, and was at 
Tom Lendrick’s bedside ere he was 
awake. 

‘*We had no time for much talk 
together, Tom, when you came up 
last night,” said he; “nor is there 
much now, for I am off to England 
within an hour.” 

“ Off to England! and _ the 
mine ?” 

“The mine must take care of 
itself, Tom, till you are stronger 
and able to look after it. My care 
at present is to know if Trafford 
be going back with you.” 

‘“ T meant that he should; in 
fact, I came over here expressly 
to ask you what was best to be 
done. You can guess what I al- 
lude to; and I had brought with 
me a letter which Lucy thought 
you ought to read; and indeed I 
intended to be as cautious and 
circumspect as might be, but I was 
scarcely on shore when ‘Trafford 
rushed across a street and threw 
his arm over my shoulder, and al- 
most sobbed out his joy at seeing 
me. So overcome was I that I 
forgot all my prudence—all indeed 
that I came for. I asked him to 
come up with me—ay, and to come 
back too with me to the island 
and stay a week there.” 

“IT scarcely think that can be 
done,” said the old man, gravely. 
““T like Trafford well, and would 
be heartily glad I could like him 
still better; but I must learn more 
about him ere I consent to his 
going over to Madalena. What is 
this letter you speak of ?” 

“You'll find it in the pocket 
of my dressing-case there. Yes, 
that’s it.” 


** It’s a longish epistle, but in a 
hand I well know—at least I knew 
it well long ago.” There was an 


indescribable sadness in the tone in’ 


which. he said this, and he turned 
away that his face should not be 
seen. He seated himself in a recess 
of the window and read the letter 
from end to end. With a heavy 
sigh he laid it on the table, and 
muttered below his breath, ‘*‘ What 
a long long way to have jour- 
neyed ‘from what I first saw her, 
to that!” 

Tom did not venture to speak, 
nor show by any sign that he had 
heard him, and the old man went 
on in broken sentences—‘ And to 
think that these are the fine na- 
tures—the graceful—the beautiful, 
that are thus wrecked! It is hard 
to believe it. In the very same 
characters of that letter I have 
read such things, so beautiful, so 
touching, so tender, as made the 
eyes overflow to follow them. 
You see I was right, Tom,” cried 
he aloud, in a strong stern voice, 
‘““when I said that she should not 
be your sister’s companion. I told 
Sewell I would not permit it. I 
was ina position to dictate my own 
terms to him, and I did so. I must 
see Trafford about this; and as 
he spoke he arose and left the 
room. 

While Tom proceeded to dress 
himself, he was not altogether 
pleased with the turn of events. 
If he had made any mistake in in- 
viting Trafford to return with him, 
there would be no small awkward- 
ness in recalling the invitation. He 
saw plainly enough he had been 
precipitate, but precipitation is one 
of those errors which, in their own 
cases, men are prone to ascribe to 
warm-heartedness. ‘“ Had I been 
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as distrustful or suspicious as that 
publican yonder,” is the burthen of 
their self-gratulation; and in all 
that moral surgery where men oper- 
ate on themse!ves, they cut very gin- 
gerly. 

“Of course,” muttered Tom, “I 
can’t expect Sir Brook will take the 
same view of these things. Age and 
suspicion are simply convertible 
terms, and, thank heaven, I have not 
arrived at either.” 

‘* What are you thanking heaven 
for?” said Sir Brook, entering. ‘In 
nine cases out of ten men use that 
formula as a measure of their own 
vanity. For which of your short- 
comings were you professing your 
gratitude, Tom ?” 

“Have you seen Trafford, sir?” 
asked Tom, trying to hide his confu- 
sion by the question. 

“Yes, we have had some talk to- 
gether.” 

Tom waited to hear further, and 
showed by his air of expectation how 
eager he felt; but the old man made 
no sign of any disclosure, but sat 
there silent and wrapped in thought. 
“T asked him this,” said the old 
man, fiercely, ‘‘‘If you had got but 
one thousand pounds in all the world, 
would it have occurred to you to go 
down and stake it on a match of bil- 
liards against Jonathan?’ ‘ Unques- 
tionably not,’ he replied; ‘I never 
could have dreamed of such pre- 
sumption.’ 

“* And on what pretext, by what 
impulse of vanity,’ said I, ‘were 
you prompted to enter the lists with 
one every way your superior in 
tact, in craft, and in coquetry? If 
she accepted your clumsy addresses, 
did you never suspect that there 
was a deeper game at issue than 
your pretensions ?’ ‘ You are all mis- 
taken,’ said he, growing crimson 
with shame as he spoke; ‘I made 
no advances whatever. I made her 
certain confidences, it is true, and 
I asked her advice; and then as we 
grew to be more intimate we wrote 
to each other, and Sewell came 
upon my letters, and affected to 
think I was trying to steal his wife’s 
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affection. She could have dispelled 
the suspicion at once. She could 


have given the key to the whole 
mystery, and why she did not is 
more than I can say.. My unlucky 
accident just then occurred, and I 
only issued from my illness to hear 
that I had lost largely at play, and 
was so seriously compromised be- 
sides, that it was a question whether 
he should shoot me, or sue for a di- 
vorce.’ 

“Tt was clear enough that so long 
as he represented the heir to the 
Holt property, Sewell treated him 
with a certain deference; but when 
Trafford declared to his family that 
he would accept no dictation, but 
go his own road, whatever the cost, 
from that moment Sewell pressed 
his claims, and showed little mercy 
in his exactions. 

“¢And what’s your way out of 
this mess?’ asked I. ‘What do 
you propose to do?’ 

“*T have written to my father, 
begging he will pay off this debt 
for me—the last I shall ever ask 
him to acquit. I have requested my 
brother to back my petition; and 
I have told Sewell the steps I have 
taken, and promised him if they 
should fail that I will sell out, and 
acquit my debt at the price of my 
commission.’ 

“** And at the price of your whole 
career in life ?’ 

“¢Just so. If you'll not employ 
me in the mine, I must turn 
navvy.’ 

*** And how, under such circum- 
stances as these, can you accept Tom 
Lendrick’s invitation, and go over to 
Madalena ?’ 

“*T could not well say no when 
he asked me, but I determined not 
to go. I only saw the greater 
misery I should bring on myself. 
Cave can send me off in haste to 
Gibraltar or to Malta. . In fact, I pass 
off the stage and hever turn up 
again during the rest of the per- 
formance.’ ” 

“Poor fellow!” said Tom, with 
deep feeling. 

“He was so manly throughout 
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it all,” said Fossbrooke, “so straight- 
forward and so simple. Had there 
been a grain of coxcomb in his 
nature, the fellow would have 
thought the woman in love with 
him, and made an arrant fool of 
himself in consequence, but his very 
humility saved him. I’m not sure, 
Master Tom, you’d have escaped so 
safely—eh ?” 

‘“*T don’t see why you think so.” 

“Now for action,” said Foss- 
brooke. ‘I must get to England at 
once. I shall go over to Holt, and 
see if I can do anything with Sir 
Hugh. I expect little, for when men 
are under the frown of fortune 
they plead with small influence. 
I shall then pass over to Ireland® 
With Sewell I can promise myself 
more success. I may be away 
three or four weeks. Do you think 
yourself strong enough to come 
back here and take my place till I 
return ?” 

“Quite so. Ill write and tell 
Lucy to join me.” 

“Td wait till Saturday,” said 
Fossbrooke, in a low voice. ‘ Cave 
says they can sail by Saturday 
morning, and it would be as well 
Lucy did not arrive till they are 


gone.” 
“You are right,’’ said Tom, 
thoughtfully. 


“It’s not his poverty I’m think- 
ing of,” cried Fossbrooke. ‘ With 
health, and strength, and vigour, a 
man can fight poverty. I want to 
learn that he is as clean-handed in this 
affair with the Sewells as he thinks 
himself. If I once were sure of that, 
I'd care little for his loss of fortune. 
I'd associate him with us in the 
mine, Tom. There will always be 
more wealth here than we can need. 
That new shaft promises splendidly. 
Such fat ore I have not seen for many 
a day.” 

Tom’s mouth puckered, and his 
expression caught a strange sort of 
half-quizzical look, but he did not 
venture to speak. 

“T know well,” added the old 
man, cautiously, “that it’s no good 
service to a young fellow to plunge 
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him at once into ample means with- 
out making him feel the fatigues 
and trials of honest labour. He 
must be taught to believe that 
there is work before him—hard 
work too. He must be made to 
suppose that it is only by persist- 
ence and industry, and steady devo- 
tion to the pursuit, that it will yield 
its great results.” 

**T don’t suspect our success will 
turn his head,” said Tom, dryly. 

“That's the very thing I want to 
guard against, Tom. Don’t you see 
it is there all my anxiety lies ?” 

“Let him take a turn of our life 
here, and I'll warrant him against 
the growth of an over-sanguine dis- 
position.” 

“Just so,” said Fossbrooke, too 
intensely immersed in his own 
thought either to notice the words 
or the accents of the other—“‘just 
so; a hard winter up here in the 
snows, with all the tackle frozen, 
ice on the cranks, ice on the chains, 
ice everywhere, a dense steam from 
the heated air below, and a cut- 
ting sleet above, try a man’s chest 
smartly; and then that lead colic, 
of which you can tell him some- 
thing. These give a zest and a dif- 
ficulty that prove what a man’s na- 
ture is like.” 

‘“They have proved mine pretty 
well,” said Tom, with a bitter 
laugh. 

“And there’s nothing like it in 
all the world for forming a man!” 
cried Fossbrooke, in a voice of tri- 
umph. “Your fair-weather fellows 
go through life with half their na- 
tures unexplored. They know no 
more of the interior country of their 
hearts than we do of Central Africa. 
Beyond the fact that there is some- 
thing there—something—they know 
nothing. A man must have con- 
flict, struggle, peril, to feel what 
stuff there’s in him. He must be 
baffled, thwarted, ay, and even de- 
feated. He must see _ himself 
amongst other men as an un- 
lucky dog that fellows will not 
willingly associate with. He must, 
on poor rations and tattered cloth- 
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ing, keep up a high heart — not 
always an easy thing to do; and, 
hardest of all, he must train him- 
self never in all his poverty to con- 
descend to a meanness that when his 
better day comes he would have to 
blush for.” 

“If you weight poverty with all 
those fine responsibilities, I suspect 
you'll break its back at once,” said 
Tom, laughing. 

“Far from it. It is out of these 
selfsame responsibilities that pov- 
erty has a backbone at all;” and 
the old man stood bolt upright, and 
threw back his head as though he 
were emblematising what he had 
spoken of. 

“Now, Tom, for business. Are 
you strong enough to come back 
here and look after the shaft?” 

“Yes, I think so. I hope so.” 

“T shall probably be some weeks 
away. I'll have to go over to Holt; 
and I mean to run down amongst 
the Cornwall fellows and show them 
some of our ore. I'll make their 
mouths water when they see it.” 

Tom bit off the end of his cigar, 
but did not speak. 

“T mean to make Beattie a pre- 
sent of ten shares in that new shaft, 
too. I declare it’s like a renewal of 
youth to me to feel I can do this 
sort of thing again. I'll have to 
write to your father to come back 
also. Why should he live in exile 
while we could all be together 
again in affluence and comfort?” 

Tom’s eyes ranged round the 


bare walls and the shattered win- 


dows, and he raised his eyebrows in 
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astonishment at the other’s illu- 
sions. 

‘“We had a stiff ‘heat’ before we 
weathered the point, that’s certain, 
Tom,” said the old man. “There 
were days when the sky looked 
dark enough, and it needed all our 
pluck and all our resolution to push 
on; but I never lost heart—I never 
wavered about our certainty of suc- 
cess—did I?” 

“No; that you did not. And 
if you had, I certainly should not 
have wondered at it.” 

“Tl ask you to bear this testi- 
mony to me one of these days, and 
to tell how I bore up at times that 
you yourself were not over hopeful.” 

“Oh, that you may. I'll be hon- 
est enough to own that the san- 
guine humour was a rare one with 
me.” 

“And it’s your worst fault. It 
is better for a young fellow to be 
disappointed every hour of the 
twenty - four than to let incredu- 
lity gain on him. Believe every- 
thing that it would be well to be- 
lieve, and never grow soured with 
fortune if the dice don’t turn up 
as you want them. I declare I’m 
sorry to leave this spot just now, 
when all looks so bright and cheery 
about it. You're a lucky dog, Tom, 
to come in when the battle is won, 
and nothing more to do than an- 
nounce the victory.” And so say- 
ing he hurried off to prepare for 
the road, leaving Tom Lendrick in 
a state of doubt whether he should 
be annoyed or amused at the opin- 
ions he had heard from him. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—PARTING COUNSELS. 


Quick and decided in all his 
movements, Fossbrooke set out al- 
most immediately after this scene 
with Tom, and it was only as they 
gathered together at breakfast that 
it was discovered he had gone. 

“He left Bermuda in the very 
same fashion,” said Cave. ‘He 
had bought a coffee-plantation in 
the morning, and he set out the 


same night; and I don’t believe 
he ever saw his purchase after. I 
asked him about it, and he said he 
thought—he wasn’t quite sure—he 
made it a present to Dick Moly- 
neux on his marriage. ‘I only 
know,’ said he, ‘it’s not mine 
now.’ ” 

As they sat over their breakfast, 
or smoked after it, they exchanged 








stories about Fossbrooke, all full 
of his strange eccentric ways, but 
all equally abounding in traits of 
kindheartedness and _ generosity. 
Comparing him with other men of 
liberal mould, the great and essen- 
tial difference seemed to be that 
Fossbrooke never measured his ge- 
nerosity. When he gave, he gave 
all that he had; he had no notion 
of aiding or assisting. His idea 
was to establish a man at once— 
easy, affluent, and independent. 
He abounded in precepts of pru- 
dence, maxims of thrift, and such- 
’ like; but in practice he was reck- 
lessly lavish. 

‘““Why an’t there more like him?” 
cried Trafford, enthusiastically. 

“I’m not sure it would be bet- 
ter,” said Cave. ‘The race of 
idle, cringing, do-nothing fellows is 
large enough already. I suspect 
men like Fossbrooke—at least what 
he was in his days of prosperity— 
give a large influence to the spread 
of dependants.” 

“The fault I find with him,” said 
Tom, “is his credulity. He believes 
everything, and, what’s worse, every 
one. There are fellows here who 
persuade him this mine is to make 
his fortune, and if he had thousands 
to-morrow he would embark them 
all in this speculation, the only re- 
sult of which is to enrich these 
people, and ruin ourselves. 

“Ts that your view of it?” asked 
Cave, in some alarm. 

‘Of course it is; and if you doubt 
it, come down with me into the 
gallery, as they call it, and judge for 
yourself.” 

“But I have already joined the 
enterprise.” 

“What! invested money in it?” 

“Ay. Two thousand pounds— 
a large sum for me, I promise you. 
It was with immense persuasion, 
too, I got Fossbrooke to let me 
have these shares. He offered me 
scores of other things as a free gift 
in preference — salmon-fisheries in 
St. John’s—a saw-mill on Lake 
Huron—a large tract of land at the 
Cape; I don’t know what else; 
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but I was firm to the copper, and 
would have nothing but this.” 

“TI went in for lead,” said Traf- 
ford, laughingly. 

“You; and are you involved in 
this also ?”’ asked Tom. 

“Yes; so far as I have promised 
to sell out, and devote whatever 
remains after paying my debts to 
the mine.” 

“Why, this beats all the infatua- 
tion I ever heard of! You have 
not the excuse of men at a distance, 
who have only read or listened to 
plausible reports, but you have 
come here; you have been on the 
spot; you have seen with your own 
eyes the poverty-stricken air of the 
whole .concern, the broken machin- 
ery, the ruined scaffoldings, the 
mounds of worthless dross that 
hide the very approach to the shaft; 
and you have seen us, too, and 
where, and how we live!” 

“‘ Very true,” broke in Cave, “but 
I have heard him talk, and I could 
no more resist the force of his words 
than I could stand in a current and 
not be carried down by it.” 

“ Exactly so,” chimed in Trafford ; 
‘‘ he was all the more irresistible that 
he did not seek to persuade. Nay, 
he tried his utmost to put me off 
the project, and, as with the Colonel, 
he offered me dozens of other ways 
to push my fortune, without costing 
me a farthing.”’ 

“Might not we,” said Cave, ‘ask 
how it comes that you, taking this 
dispiriting view of all here, still con- 
tinue to embark your fortunes in its 
success ?” 

“Tt is just because they are my 
fortunes; had it been my fortune, 
I had been more careful. There is 
all the difference in life between a 
man’s hopes and his _bank-stock. 
But if you ask me why I hang on 
here, after I have long ceased to 
think anything can come of it, my 
answer is, I do so just as I would 
refuse to quit the wreck, when he 
declared he would not leave it. It 
might be I should save my life by 
deserting him; but it would be 
little worth having afterwards ; and 
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I'd rather live with him in daily 
companionship, watching his manly 
courageous temper and his high- 
hearted way of dealing with diffi- 
culties, than I would go down the 
stream prosperously with many an- 
other; and over and over have I 
said to myself, If that fine nature of 
his can make defeat so endurable, 
what splendour of triumph would 
it not throw over a real success!” 

“ And this is exactly what we 
want to share,’ said Trafford, smil- 
ing. 
3 But what do either of you know 
of the man, beyond the eccentricity, 
or the general kindliness with which 
he meets you? You have not seen 
him as.I have, rising to his daily 
toil with a racking head and a 
fevered frame, without a word of 
complaint, or anything beyond a 
passing syllable of discomfort ; 
never flinching, never yielding ; as 
full of kind thought for others, as 
full of hopeful counsel, as in his 
best days; lightening labour with 
proverb and adage, and stimulating 
zeal with many a story. You can’t 
picture to yourselves this man, once 
at the head of a princely fortune, 
which he dispensed with more than 
princely liberality, sharing a poor 
miner’s meal of beans and oil with 
pleasant humour, and drinking a 
toast, in wine that would set the teeth 
on edge, to that good time when 
they would have more generous fare, 
and as happy hearts to enjoy it. 

“Nor have you seen him, as I 
have, the nurse beside the sick-bed, 
so gentle, so thoughtful—a very 
woman in tenderness ; and all that 
after a day of labour that would 
have borne down the strongest and 
the stoutest. And who is he that 
takes the world in such good part, 
and thinks so hopefully of his fel- 
low-men? The man of all his time 
who has been most betrayed, most 
cheated, whose trust has been most 
often abused, whose benefits have 
been oftenest paid back in ingrati- 
tude. It is possible enough he 
may not be the man to guide one 
to wealth and fortune; but to 
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whatever condition of life he leads, 
of one thing I am certain, there will 
be no better teacher of the spirit and 
temper to enjoy it; there will be 
none who will grace any rank—the 
highest or the humblest—with a 
more manly dignity.” 

“Tt was knowing all this of him,” 
said Cave, “that impelled me to 
associate myself with any enterprise 
he belonged to. I felt that if suc- 
cess were to be won by persistent 
industry and determination, his 
would do it, and that his noble 
character gave a guarantee for fair 
dealing better than all the parch- 
ments lawyers could engross.” 

‘From what I have seen of life, 
I'd not say that success attends 
such men as he is,’”’ said Tom. 
““The world would be perhaps too 
good if it were so.” 

Silence now fell upon the party, 
and the three men smoked on for 
some time without a word. At 
last Tom, rising from the bench 
where he had been seated, said, 
“Take my advice, keep to your 
soldiering, and have nothing to do 
with this concern here. You sail 
on Saturday next, and by Sunday 
evening, if you can forget that 
there is such an island as Sardinia, 
and such poor devils on it as our- 
selves, it will be all the better for 
you.” 

“T am sorry to see you so de- 
pressed, Lendrick,” said Cave. 

“T’m not so low as you suspect; 
but I'd be far lower if I thought 
that others were going to share our 
ill-fortunes.” 

Though the speech had no direct 
reference to Trafford, it chanced 
that their eyes met as he spoke, 
and Trafford’s face flushed to a deep 
crimson as he felt the application of 
the words. 

‘‘Come here, Tom,” said he, pass- 
ing his arm within Lendrick’s, and 
leading him off the terrace into a 
little copse of wild hollies at the 
foot of it. ‘Let me have one word 
with you.” They walked on some 
seconds without a word, and when 
Trafford spoke his voice trembled 








with agitation. ‘I don’t know,” 
muttered he, ‘if Sir Brook has told 
you of the change in my fortunes— 
that I am passed over in the entail 
by my father, and am, so to say, a 
beggar.” 

Lendrick nodded, but said no- 
thing. 

“T have got debts, too, which, if 
not paid by my family, will compel 
me to sell out—has he told you 
this ?” 

“Yes; I think he said so.” 

“Like the kind, good fellow he 
is,’’ continued Trafford, “ he thinks 
he can do something with my peo- 
ple—talk my father over, and in- 
duce my mother to take my side. 
I’m afraid I know them better, and 
that they’re not sorry to be rid of 
me at last. It is, however, just pos- 
sible—I will not say more, but just 
possible—that he may succeed in 
making some sort of terms for me 
before they cut me off altogether. 
I have no claim whatever, for I have 
spent already the portion that should 
have come to me as a younger son. 
I must be frank with you, Tom. 
There’s no use in trying to make 
my case seem better than it is.” He 
paused, and appeared to expect that 
the other would say something ; 
but Tom smoked on, and made no 
sign whatever. 

‘“* And it comes to this,” said Traf- 
ford, drawing a long breath and 
making a mighty effort, “I shall 
either have some small pittance or 
other—and small it must be—or be 
regularly cleaned out without a shil- 
ling.” 

A slight, very slight, motion of 
Tom’s shoulders showed that he 
had heard him. 

“Tf the worst is to befall me,” 
said Trafford, with more energy 
than he had shown before, “ I'll 
no more be a burthen to you than 
to any other of my friends. You 
shall hear little more of me; but 
if fortune is going to give me her 
last chance, will you give me one 
also ?” 

“What do you mean?” sgaid 
Tom, curtly. 
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““T mean,” stammered out Traf- 
ford, whose colour came and went 
with agitation as he spoke—“] 
mean, shall I have your leave—that 
is, may I go over to Madalena ?— 
may I—O Tom,” burst he out at 
last, “you know well what hope 
my heart clings to.’’ 

“Tf there was nothing but a 
question of money in the way,” 
broke in Tom, boldly, ‘I don’t see 
how beggars like ourselves could 
start very strong objections. That 
a man’s poverty should separate 
him from us would be a little too 
absurd ; but there’s more than that 
in it. You have got into some 
scrape or other. I don’t want to 
force a confidence—I don’t want 
to hear about ‘it. It’s enough 
for me that you are not a free 
man.” 

“If I can satisfy you that this is 
not the case——” 

“It won’t do to satisfy me,”’ said 
Tom, with a strong emphasis on 
the last word. 

“T mean, if I can show that 
nothing unworthy, nothing dis- 
honourable, attaches to me. 

“*T don’t suspect all that would 
suffice. It’s not a question of your 
integrity or your honour. It’s 
the simple matter whether, when 
professing to care for one woman, 
you made love to another ?” 

“If I can disprove that. It’s a 
long story: ” 

“Then, for heaven’s sake, don’t 
tell it to me.” 

“ Let me, at least, show that it is 
not fair to shun me.” 

There was such a tone of sorrow 
in his voice as he spoke that Tom 
turned at once toward him, and 
said, “If you can make all this 
affair straight — I mean, if it be 
clear that there was no more in it 
than such a passing levity that 
better men than either of us have 
now and then fallen into—I don’t 
see why you may not come back 
with me.” 

““Oh, Tom, if you really will let 
me !” 

** Remember, however, you come 
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at your own peril. I tell you 
frankly, if your explanation should 
fail to satisfy the one who has to 
hear it, it fails with me too—do 
ou understand me ?” 

“T think I do,” said Trafford, 
with dignity. 

“It’s as well that we should 
make no mistake; and now you 
are free to accept my invitation or 
to refuse it. What do you say ?”’ 

“T say, Yes. I go back with 
ou.” 

“ll go and see, then, if Cave 
will join us,” said Tom, turning 
hastily away, and very eager to 
conceal the agitation he was suffer- 
ing, and of which he was heartily 
ashamed. 

Cave accepted the project with 
delight —he wanted to see the 
island—but, more still, he wanted 
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to see that Lucy Lendrick of whom 
Sir Brook had spoken so raptu- 
rously. “I suppose,” whispered 
he in Tom’s ear, “you know all 
about Trafford. You've heard that 
he has been cut out of the estate, 
and been left with nothing but his 
pay 9” 

Tom nodded assent. 

“He’s not a fellow to sail under 
false colours, but he might still 
have some delicacy in telling about 
a 

‘‘He has told me all,” said Tom 
dryly. 

“There was a scrape too—not 
very serious, I hope—in Ireland.” 

“He has told me of that also,” 
said Tom. ‘When shall you be 
ready? Will four o’clock suit you?” 

“* Perfectly.” 

And they parted. 


CHAPTER L.—ON THE ISLAND. 


When, shortly after daybreak, the 
felucca rounded the point of the 
island, and stood in for the little 
bay of Madalena, Lucy was roused 
from sleep by her maid with the 
tidings. “Give me the glass, 
quickly,” cried she, as she rushed 
to the window, and after one rapid 
glance, which showed her the little 
craft gaily decked with the flag of 
England, she threw herself upon 
her bed, and sobbed in very happi- 
ness. In truth, there was in the 
long previous day’s expectancy—in 
the conflict of her hope and fear— 
a tension that could only be re- 
lieved by tears. 

How delightful it was to rally 
from that momentary gush of emo- 
tion, and feel so happy! To think 
so well of the world as to believe 
that all goes for the best in it, is a 
pleasant frame of mind to begin 
one’s day with. To feel that, 
though we have suffered anxiety, 
and all the tortures of deferred 
hope, it was good for us to know 
that everything was happening 
better for us than we could have 
planned it for ourselves, and that 


’ 


positively it was not so much by 
events we had been persecuted, as by 
our own impatient reading of them. 
Something of ali these sensations 
passed through Lucy’s mind as 
she hurried here and there to pre- 
pare for her guests, stopping at in- 
tervals to look out towards the 
sea, and wonder how little way the 
felucca made, and how persistently 
she seemed to cling to the self-same 
spot. 

Nor was she altogether unjust in 
this. The breeze had died away at 
sunrise ; and in the interval before 
the land-wind should spring up, 
there was almost a dead calm. 

“Ts she moving at all?” cried 
Lucy, to one of the sailors who 
lounged on the rocks beneath the 
window. 

The man thought not. They 
had kept their course too far from 
shore, and were becalmed in conse- 
quence. 

How could they have done so?— 
surely sailors ought to have known 
better! and Tom, who was always 
boasting how he knew every cur- 
rent, and every eddy of wind, 
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what was he about? It was a 
rude shock to that sweet optimism 
of a few moments back to have to 
own that here at least was some- 
thing that might have been better. 
“And what ought they to do? 
what can they do?” asked she, 
impatiently, of the sailor. 

“Wait till towards noon, when 
the land-breeze freshens. up, and 
beat.” 

‘Beat means, go back and for- 


ward, scarcely gaining a mile an’ 


hour ?”” 

The sailor smiled, and owned 
she was not-far wrong. 

“Which means that they may 
pass the day there,” cried she, fret- 
fully. 

“They’re not going to do it, 
anyhow,” said the man; “they are 
lowering a boat, and going to row 
ashore.” 

“Oh, how much better! and 
how long will it take them.” 

“Two hours, if they’re good 
rowers ; three, or even four, if 
they’re not.” 

“Come in and have a glass of 
wine,” said she; “and you shall 
look through the telescope, and tell 
me how they row, and who are in 
the boat—I mean, how many are 
in it.” 

“What a fine glass! I can see 
them as if they were only a cable’s 
length off. There’s the Signorino 
Maso, your brother, at the bow oar; 
and then there’s a sailor, and an- 
other sailor; and there’s a Signore, 
a large man—per Bacco, he’s the 
size of three—at the stroke; and 
an old man with white hair, and a 
cap with gold lace round it, steer- 
ing; he has bright buttons down 
his coat.” 

“Never mind him. What of the 
large man—is he young ?” 

“He pulls like a young fellow! 
There now, he has thrown off his 
coat, and is going at it in earnest! 
Ah, he’s no Signore after all.” 

“How no Signore?” asked she, 
hastily. 

“None but a sailor could row 
as he does! A man must be bred 
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to it to handle an oar in that 
fashion.”’ 

She took the glass impatiently 
from him, and tried to see the boat; 
but whether it was the unsteadi- 
ness of her hand, or that some dim- 
ness clouded her eyes, she could 
not catch the object, and turned 
away and left the room. 

The land-wind freshened, and 
sent’a strong sea against the boat, 
and it was not until late in the 
afternoon that the party landed, 
and, led by Tom, ascended the path 
to the cottage. At his loud shout 
of “‘Lucy,”’ she came to the door, 
looking very happy indeed, but 
more agitated than she well liked. 
‘““My sister, Colonel Cave,” said 
Tom, as they came up; ‘and here’s 
an old acquaintance, Lucy; but he’s 
a major now. Sir Brook is away 
to England, and sent you all man- 
ner of loving messages.” 

“T have been watching your 
progress since early morning,” said 
Lucy, “and, in truth, I scarcely 
thought you seemed to come nearer, 
It was a hard pull.” 

“ All Trafford’s fault,” said Tom, 
laughing; ‘‘ he would do more than 
his share, and kept the boat always 
dead against her rudder.” 

“That’s not the judgment one of 
our boatmen here passed on him,” 
said Lucy; “he said it must be a 
sailor, and no Signore, who was at 
the stroke oar.” 

“See what it is to have been 
educated at Eton,” said Cave, slyly ; 
‘“‘and yet there are people assail 
our public schools !” 

Thus chatting and laughing, they 
entered the cottage, and were soon 
seated at table at a most comfort- 
able little dinner. 

“T will say,” said Tom, in re- 
turn for some compliment from 
the Colonel, “she is a capital house- 
keeper. I never had anything but 
limpets and sea-urchins to eat till 
she came, and now I feed like an 
alderman.” 

“When men assign us the hum- 
ble office of providing for them, 
I remark they are never chary 
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of their compliments,” said Lucy, 
laughingly. ‘‘Master Tom is wil- 
ling to praise my cookery, though 
he says nothing of my companion- 
ship.” 

“Tt was such a brotherly speech,” 
chimed in Cave. 

“Well, it’s jolly, certainly,”’ said 
Tom, as he leaned back in his 
chair, ‘‘to sit here with that noble 
sea-view at our feet, and those 
grand old cliffs over us.” 

While Cave concurred, and strain- 
ed his eyes to catch some object out 
seaward, Trafford, for almost the 
first time, found courage to address 
Lucy. He had asked something 
about whether she liked the island 
as well as that sweet cottage where 
first he saw her, and by this they 
were led to talk of that meeting, 
and of the long happy day they 
had passed at Holy Island. 

“How I'd like to go back to it!” 
said Lucy, earnestly. 

“To the time, or to the place? 
to which would you wish to go 
back ?”’ 

“To The Nest,” said Lucy, blush- 
ing slightly; ‘“‘they were about 
the happiest days I ever knew, 
and dear papa was with us then.” 

“And is it not possible that you 
may all meet together there one of 
these days? he’ll not remain at the 
Cape, will he ?”’ 

“T was forgetting that you 
knew him,” said she, warmly; ‘you 
met papa since I saw you last; he 
wrote about you and told how 
kindly and tenderly you had nursed 
him on his voyage.” 

“Oh, did he? did he indeed 
speak of me?” cried Trafford, with 
intense emotion. 

“He not only spoke warmly 
about his affection for you, but he 
showed pain and jealousy when he 
thought that some newer friends 
had robbed him of you—but per- 
haps you forget the Cape and all 
about it.” 

Trafford’s face became crimson, 
and what answer he might have 
made to this speech there is no 
knowing, when Tom cried out, ‘‘ We 
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are going to have our coffee and 
cigar on the rocks, Lucy, but you 
will come with us.”’ 

‘““Of course; I have had three 
long days of my own company, and 
am quite wearied of it.” 

In the little cleft to which they 
repaired, a small stream divided 
the space, leaving only room for 
two people on the rock at either 
side; and after some little jesting 
as to who was to have the coffee- 
pot, and who the brandy-flask, Tom 
and Cave nestled in one corner, 
while Lucy and Trafford, with more 
caution as to proximity, seated 
themselves on the rock opposite. 

“We were talking about the 
Cape, Major Trafford, I think,” 
said Lucy, determined to bring 
him back to the dreaded theme. 

““Were we? I think not; I think 
we were remembering all the plea- 
sant days beside the Shannon.”, 

“Tf you please, more sugar and 
no brandy ; and now for the Cape.” 

‘“‘T’]l just hand them the coffee,”’ 
said he, raising and crossing over 
to the others. 

‘Won't she let you smoke, Traf- 
ford?” said Tom, seeing the un- 
lighted cigar in the other’s fingers ; 
“come over here, then, and escape 
the tyranny.” 

“] was just saying,” cried Cave, 
“T wish our Government would 
establish a protectorate, as they 
call it, over these islands, and send 
us out here to garrison them; I 
call this downright paradise.” 

“You may smoke, Major Traf- 
ford,” said Lucy, as he returned; 
“T am very tolerant about to- 
bacco.” 

“TI don’t care for it—at least not 
now.” 

“You'd rather tell me about the 
Cape,” said she, with a sly laugh. 
** Well, I’m all attention.” 

“There is really nothing to tell,” 
said he in confusion. ‘“ Your 
father will have told you already 
what a routine sort of thing life is 
—always meeting the same people 
—made ever more uniform by 
their official stations. It’s always 








the Governor, and the Chief-Jus- 
tice, and the Bishop, and the At- 
torney-General.” 

“But they have wives and 
daughters ?” 

“Yes; but official people’s wives 
and daughters are dlways of the 
same pattern. They are only fe- 
males of the species.” 

“So that you were terribly 
bored ?”” 

“« Just so—terribly bored.” 

“What a boon from heaven it 
must have been then to have met 
the Sewells,” said she with a well- 
put-on carelessness. 

“Oh, your father mentioned the 
Sewells, did he?’ asked Trafford, 
eagerly. 

““T should think he did mention 
them! Why, they were the peo- 
ple he was so jealous of. He said 
that you were constantly with him 
till they came—his companion, in 
fact—and that he grieved heavily 
over your desertion of him.” 

“There was nothing like deser- 

tion; besides,” added he, after a 
moment, “I never suspected he 
attached any value to my society.” 
. “Very modest, certainly; and 
probably, as the Sewells did attach 
this value, you gave it where it was 
fully appreciated.” 

“T wish I had never met them,” 
muttered Trafford; and though the 
words were mumbled beneath his 
breath, she heard them. 

“That sounds very ungrateful- 
ly,” said she, with a smile, “if but 
one-half of what we hear be true.” 

“What is it you have heard?” 

“Tm keeping Major Trafford 
from his cigar, Tom; he’s too 
punctilious to smoke in my com- 
pany, and so I shall leave him to 
you;” and so saying she arose, and 
turned towards the cottage. 

Trafford followed her on the in- 
stant, and overtook her at the 
porch. 

“One word—only one,” cried 
he, eagerly. ‘‘I see how I have 
been misrepresented to you. I see 
what you must think of me; but 
will you only hear me?” 
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“T have no right to hear you,” 
said she, coldly. 

“Oh, do not say so, Lucy,” 
cried he, trying to take her hand, 
but which she quickly withdrew 
from him. ‘Do not say that you 
withdraw from me the only inte- 
rest that attaches me to life. If 
you knew how friendless I am, you 
would not leave me.” 

‘*He upon whom fortunes smiles 
so pleasantly very seldom wants 
for any blandishments the world 
has to give; at least, I have always 
heard that people are invariably 
courteous to the prosperous.” 

“And do you talk of me as pros- 
perous ?” 

“Why, you are my brother’s 
type of all that is luckiest in 
life. Only hear Tom on the sub-. 
ject! Hear him talk of his friend 
Trafford, and you will hear of 
one on whom all the good fairies 
showered their fairest gifts.” 

“The fairies have grown capri- 
cious then. Has Tom told you 
nothing—I mean since he came 
back ?” 

“No; nothing.” 

“Then let me tell it.” 

In very few words, and with 
wonderfully little emotion, Trafford 
told the tale of his altered fortunes, 
Of course he did not reveal the 
reasons for which he had been dis- 
inherited, but loosely implied that 
his conduct had displeased his father, 
and with his mother he had never 
been a favourite. ‘ Mine,” said he, 
“is the vulgar story that almost 
every family has its instance of — 
the younger son, who goes into the 
world with the pretensions of a 
good house, and forgets that he him- 
self is as poor as the neediest man in 
the regiment. They grew weary of 
my extravagance, and, indeed, they 

began to get weary of myself, and 
I am not surprised at it! and the 
end has come at last. They have 
cast me off, and, except my commis- 
sion, I have now nothing in the 
world. I told Tom all this, and 
his generous reply was, ‘Your pov- 
erty only draws you nearer to us.’ 
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Yes, Lucy, these were his words. 
Do you think that his sister could 
have spoken them ?” 

“Before she could do so, she cer- 
tainly should be satisfied on other 
grounds than those that touch your 
fortune,” said Lucy, gravely. 

“And it was to give her that 
same satisfaction I came here,” 
cried he, eagerly. “I accepted 
Tom’s invitation on the sole pledge 
that I could vindicate myself to 
you. I know what is laid to my 
charge, and I know too how hard 
it will be to clear myself without 
appearing like a coxcomb.” He 
grew crimson as he said this, and 
the shame that overwhelmed him 
was a better advocate than all his 
words. “But,” added he, “you 
shall think me vain, conceited—a 
puppy if you will—but you shall 
not believe me false. Will you lis- 
ten to me ?” 

““On one condition I will,” said 
she calmly. 

“Name your condition. What 
is it ?” 

‘My condition is this: that when 
I have heard you out—heard all 
that you care to tell me—if it should 
turn out that I am not satisfied—I 
mean, if it appear to me a case in 
which I ought not to be satisfied— 
you will pledge your word that this 
conversation will be our last toge- 
ther.” 

“But, Lucy, in what spirit will 
you judge me? If you can ap- 
proach the theme thus coldly, it 
gives me little hope that you will 
wish to acquit me.” 

A deep blush covered her face 
as she turned away her head but 
made no answer. 

“Be only fair, however,’ cried 
he, eagerly. “I ask for nothing 
more.” He drew her arm within 
his as he spoke, and they turned to- 
wards the beach where a little sweep 
of the bay lay hemmed in between 
lofty rocks. “Here goes my last 
throw for fortune,” said Trafford, 
after they had strolled along some 
minutes in silence. ‘And oh, Lucy, 
if you knew how I would like to 
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prolong these minutes before, as it 
may be, they are lost to me forever! 
If you knew how I would like to 
give this day to happiness and 
hope !” 

She said nothing, but walked 
along with her head down, and her face 
slightly averted from him. 

“T have not told you of my visit 
to the Priory,” said he, suddenly. 

““No; how came you to go there?” 

“T went to see the place where 
you had lived, to see the garden 
you had tended, and the flowers 
you loved, Lucy. I took away this 
bit of jasmine from a tree that 
overhung a little rustic seat. It 
may be, for aught I know, all that 
may remain to me of you ere this 
day closes.” 

““My dear little garden! I was 
so fond of it!’’ she said, concealing 
her emotion as well as she could. 

“T am such a coward,” said he, 
angrily ; “I declare I grow ashamed 
of myself. If any one had told me 
I would have skulked danger in this 
wise, I'd have scouted the idea! 
Take this, Lucy,” said he giving 
her the sprig of withered jasmine ; 
“if what I shall tell you exculpate 
me—if you are satisfied that I am 
not unworthy of your love—you 
will give it back to me; if I 
fail——” He could not go on, 
and another silence of some seconds 
ensued. 

“You know the compact now?” 
asked he, after a moment. She 
nodded assent. e 

For full five minutes they walked 
along without a word, and then 
Trafford, at first timidly, but by 
degrees more boldly, began a nar- 
rative of his visit to the Sewells’ 
house. It is not—nor need it be— 
our task to follow him through a 
long narrative, broken, irregular, 
and unconnected as it was. am- 
pered by the difficulties which on 
each side beset him of disparaging 
those of whom he desired to say no 
word of blame, and of still vindi- 
cating himself from all charge of 
dishonour, he was often, it must be 
owned, entangled, and sometimes 








searcely intelligible He owned 
to having been led into high play 
against his will, and equally against 
his will induced to form an intimacy 
with Mrs. Sewell, which beginning 
in a confidence, wandered away 
into heaven knows what of senti- 
mentality, and the like. Trafford 
talked of Lucy Lendrick and his 
lovepand Mrs. Sewell talked of her 
cruel husband and her misery; and 
they ended by making a little stock- 
fund of affection, where they came 
in common to make their deposits 
and draw their cheques on fortune. 
All this intercourse was the more 
dangerous that he never knew its 
danger; and though, on looking 
back, he was astonished to think 
what intimate relations subsisted 
between them, yet, at the time, 
these had not seemed in the least 
strange to him. To her sad com- 
plaints of neglect, ill-usage, and in- 
sult, he offered such consolations as 
occurred to him; nor did it seem 
to him that there was any peril in 
his path, till his mother burst forth 
with that atrocious charge against 
Mrs. Sewell for having seduced 
her son, anc which, so far from 
repelling with the indignation it 
might have evoked, she appeared 
rather to bend under, and actu- 
ally seek his protection to shelter 
her. Weak and broken by his ac- 
cident at the race, these difficulties 
almost overcame his reason; never 
was there, to his thinking, such a 
web. of entanglement. The hospi- 
tality of the house he was enjoying 
outraged and violated by the out- 
breaks of his mother’s temper; 
Sewell’s confidence in him _ be- 
trayed by the confessions he daily 
listened to from his wife; her sor- 
rows and griefs all tending to a de- 
pendence on his counsels which 
gave him a partnership in her con- 
duct. ‘“‘ With all these upon me,” 
said he, “I don’t think I was ac- 
tually mad, but very often I felt 
terribly close to it. A dozen times 
a-day I would willingly have fought 
Sewell; as willingly would I have 
given all I ever hoped to possess in 
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the world to enable his wife to fly 
his tyranny, and live apart from 
him. Iso far resented my mother's 
outrageous conduct, that I left her 
without a good-bye.” 

I can no more trace him through 
this wandering explanation than | 
dare ask my reader to follow. 
It was wild, broken, and discur- 
sive. Now interrupted by protes- 
tations of innocence, now dashed 
by acknowledgments of sorrow, 
who knows if his unartistic story 
did not serve him better than a 
more connected narrative — there 
was such palpable truth in it! 

Nor was Lucy less disposed to 
leniency that he who pleaded 
before her was no longer the rich 
heir of a great estate, with a fair 
future before him, but one poor 
and portionless as herself. In the 
reserve with which he shrouded 
his quarrel with his family, she 
fancied she could see the original 
cause—his love for her; and if this 
were so, what more had she need 
of to prove his truth and fidelity? 
Who knows if her woman’s in- 
stinct had not revealed this to 
her? Who knows if in that finer 
intelligence of the female mind 
she had not traced out the. secret 
of the reserve that hampered him, 
of the delicate forbearance with 
which he avoided the theme of his 
estrangement from his family! And 
if so, what a plea was it for him! 
Poor fellow, thought she, what has 
he not given up for me! 

Rich men make love with great 
advantages’ on their side. There 
is no doubt that he who can con- 
fer demesnes and diamonds has 
much in his favour. The power 
that abides in wealth adds mar- 
vellous force to the suitor’s tale: 
but there is, be it owned, that in 
poverty which, when allied with 
a sturdy  self-dependence, ap- 
peals wonderfully to a woman’s 
mind. She feels all the devotion 
that is offered her, and she will 
not be outdone in generosity. It 
is so fine of him, when others care 
nothing but for wealth and riches, 
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to be satisfied with humble for- 
tune, and with me/ There is the 
summing up, and none need be 
more conclusive. 

How long Trafford might have 
gone on strengthening his case, 
and calling up fresh evidence to 
his credit—by what force of words 
he might still have sustained his 
character for fidelity—there is no 
saying; but his eloquence was 
suddenly arrested by the sight 
of Cave and Tom coming to meet 
them. 

“Oh, Lucy,” cried he, “do not 
quit my arm till you tell me my 
fate. For very pity’s sake, do 
not leave me in the misery of this 
anxiety,” said he, as she disen- 
gaged herself, affecting to arrange 
her shawl. 

“T have a word to say to my 
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brother,” said she, hurriedly, ‘“‘keep 
this sprig of jasmine for me. 
I mean to plant it somewhere ;” 
and without another word she 
hastened away and made for the 
house. 

‘So we shall have to sail at once, 
Trafford,” said Cave. ‘The Admiral 
has sent over the Gondomar to 
fetch us; and here’s a lieutenant 
with a despatch waiting for us at 
the cottage.” 

“The service may go—no, I don’t 
mean that; but, if you sail to- 
morrow, you sail without me.”’ 

‘“‘Have you made it all right?’ 
whispered Tom in his ear. 

“Tm the happiest fellow in Eu- 
rope,” said he, throwing his arm 
round the other’s shoulder. ‘‘Come 
here, Tom, and let me tell you all— 
all.” 


CHAPTER LI.—HOW CHANGED! 


We are once more at the Priory 
—but how changed is it all! Billy 
Hare himself scarcely recognises the 
old spot, and, indeed, comes now 
but seldom to visit it; for the Chief 
has launched out into the gay world, 
and entertains largely at dinner, 
and even gives déjeiiners dansantes 
—foreign innovations at which he 
was wont to inveigh with vehe- 
mence. 

The old elm under whose shade 
Avonmore and the wits used to sit 
of an evening, beneath whose leafy 
canopy Curran had jested and Moore 
had sung, was cut down, and a large 
marquée of gaudy blue and white 
spread its vulgar wings over innu- 
merable breakfast-tables, set forth 
with what the newspapers call every 
delicacy of the season. 

The Horatian garden, and the 
Roman house—conceits of an old 
Lord Chancellor ‘in former times, 
and once objects of almost venera- 
tion in Sir William’s eyes—have 
been swept away, with all their at- 
tendant details of good or bad 
taste, and in their place a fountain 
has been erected, for whose aquatic 
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displays, be it noted in parenthesis, 
two horses and as many men are 
kept in full employ. Of the wild 
old woodland walks—shady and 
cool, redolent of sweet-briar and 
honeysuckle—not a trace remains ; 
driving-roads, wide enough for a 
pony-carriage, have been substi- 
tuted for these, and ruthless gaps 
in the dense wood open long 
vistas to the eye, in a spot where 
once it was the sense of enclosure 
and seclusion that imparted the 
chief charm. For so is it, coming 
out of the din and bustle of a great 
city, there is no attraction which 
can vie with whatever breathes of 
tranquillity, and seems to impart 
peace by an air of unbroken quiet. 
It was for this very quality the 
Priory had gained its fame. With- 
in doors the change was as great 
as without. New, and, be it ad- 
mitted, more comfortable furniture 
had replaced the old ponderous 
objects which, in every form of 
ugliness, had made the former 
decorations of the rooms. ll was 
now light, tasteful, elegant. All 
invited to ease of intercourse, and 
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suggested that pleasant union of 
social enjoyment with self-indul- 
gence which our age seems to cul- 
tivate. But of all the changes and 
mutations which a short time had 
effected, none could compete with 
that in the old Chief himself. 
Through life he had been studi- 
ously attentive to neatness and care 
in his dress; it was with something 
of pride that he exhibited little 
traits of costume that revived by- 
gone memories ; and his long white 
hair, brushed rigidly back, and 
worn as a queue behind, and his 
lace ruffles, recalled a time when 
these were distinctive signs of class 
and condition. 

His sharply-cut and handsome 
features were well -served by the 
well-marked temples and lofty head 
that surmounted*them, and which 
the drawn-back hair displayed to 
full advantage ; and what a terrible 
contrast did the expression present 
when a light-brown wig covered 
his head, and a lock of childlike in- 
nocence graced his forehead! The 
large massive eyebrows, so impres- 
sive in their venerable whiteness, 
were now dyed of a dark hue; 
and to prevent the semblance of 
ghastliness which this strong color 
might impart to the rest of the 
face, a faint tinge of rouge was 
given to the cheek, thus lending 
to the whole features an expression 
of mingled smirk and severity as 
little like the former look of dig- 
nified intelligence as might be. 

A tightly-fitting frock-coat and a 
colored cravat, fastened with a 
massive jewelled pin, completed 
a travestie which, strange to say, 
imparted its character to his gait, 
and made itself evident in his 
carriage. 

His manner, too—that admirable 
courtesy of a by-gone day, of which, 
when unprovoked by a_ personal 
encounter, he was a master—was 
now replaced by an assumed soft- 
ness—an ill-put-on submission that 
seemed to require all his watchful- 
ness never to forget. 

If his friends deplored and his 
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enemies exulted over this unbecom- 
ing change in one who, whatever 
his defects, had ever displayed the 
force and power of a commanding 
intellect, the secret was known to 
few. A violent and unseemly at- 
tack had been made in the “ House” 
against him by some political par- 
tisan, who alleged that his advanced 
age and failing faculties urgently 
demanded his retirement from the 
Bench, and calling loudly on the 
Government to enforce a_ step 
which nothing but the tenacity 
and obstinacy of age would have 
refused to accept voluntarily and 
even gratefully. 

In the discussion—it was not 
debate—that the subject gave rise 
to, the year of his birth was quoted, 
the time he had been first called, 
and the long period he had served 
on the Bench; and if his friends 
were strong in their evidences of 
his unfailing powers and unclouded 
faculties, his assailants adduced 
instances in which he had mistaken 
the suitors and misstated the case. 
His temper, too, imperious even to 
insult, had, it was said, driven 
many barristers from his court, 
where few liked to plead except 
such as were his abject and devoted 
followers. 

When the attack appeared in the 
morning papers, Beattie drove out 
in all haste to the Priory to entreat 
that the newspapers should be 
withheld from him, and all men- 
tion of the offensive subject be 
carefully avoided. The Doctor was 
shown into the room where the 
Sewells were at breakfast, and at 
once eagerly announced the reason 
for his early visit. 

“You are too late, Doctor,” said 
Sewell; “he had read every line 
of it before we came down-stairs. 
He made me listen to it, too, be- 
fore I could go to breakfast.” 

** And how did he bear it?’ 

“On the whole, I think well. 
He said they were incorrect about 
the year he was called, and also as 
to the time he entered Parliament. 
With regard to the man who made 
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the attack, he said, ‘It is my turn 
to be biographer now; let us see 
if the honourable member will call 
the victory his.’”’ 

“He must do nothing of the 
kind. I will not answer for his life 
if he gives way to these bursts of 
temper.” 

“T declare I think I’d not inter- 
fere with him,” drawled out Sewell, 
as he broke an egg. ‘‘T suspect it’s 
better to let those high-pressure 
people blow off their steam.” 

“I’m sure Dr. Beattie is right,” 
interposed Mrs. Stwell, who saw in 
the Doctor’s face an unmistakable 
look of disgust at the Colonel’s 
speech. 

“T yepeat, sir,” said Beattie, 
gravely, “‘that it is a question of 
Sir William’s life; he cannot sur- 
vive another attack like his last 
one.” 

“Tt has always been a matter of 
wonder to me how he has lived so 
long. To go on existing, and be 
so sensitive to public opinion, is 
something quite beyond my com- 
prehension.” 

“You would not mind such at- 
tacks, then?” said Beattie, with a 
very slight sneer. 

“T should think not! A man 
must be a fool if he doesn’t know 
there are scores of fellows who 
don’t like him; and he must be an 
unlucky dog if there are not others 
who envy him for something or 
other, though it only be his horse or 
his dog, his waistcoat or his wife.” 

In the look of malevolence he 
threw across the table as he spoke 
this, might be read the concentrated 
hate of one who loved to insult his 
victim. The Doctor saw it, and 
rose to leave, disgusted and angry. 
“T suppose Sir William knows I 
am here ?”’ said he, coldly. 

“T suspect not,” said Sewell. 
“Tf you'll talk to my wife, or look 
over the ‘Times,’ Ill go and tell 
him.” 

The Chief Baron was seated at 
his writing-table when Sewell en- 
tered, and angrily cried out, “ Who 
is there ?” 
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“Sewell, my lord. May I come 
in ?”” 

“Sir, you have taken that liber- 
ty in anticipation of the request. 
What do you want?” 

“T came to say, my lord, that 
Dr. Beattie is here.” 

“Who sent for him, sir?” 

“Not I, my lord, certainly.” 

“T repeat my question, sir, and 
expect a direct answer.” 

“T can only repeat my answer, 
my lord. He was not sent for by 
me or with my knowledge.” 

“So that I am to understand 
that his presence here is not the 
result of any active solicitude of 
my family for the consequences of 
this new outrage upon my feel- 
ings,” and he clutched the news- 
paper as he spoke, and shook it 
with passion. 

“T assure you, my lord, Beattie 
has come here of his own accord.” 

“‘But on account of this!” and 
the words came from him with a 
hissing sound that denoted intense 
anger. Sewell made a gesture to 
imply that it might be so, but that 
he himself knew nothing of it. 
“Tell him, then, sir, that the Chief 
Baron regrets he cannot see him; 
that he is at this moment engaged 
with the reply to a late attack in 
the House of Commons, which he 
desires to finish before post hour; 
and add, sir, that he is in the best 
of health and in excellent spirits— 
facts which will afford him increased 
enjoyment, if Dr. Beattie will only 


be kind enough to mention them 


widely in the course of his visits.” 

“Tm delighted, my lord, to be 
charged with such a message,” said 
Sewell, with a well-assumed joy. 

“T am glad, sir, to have pleased 
you, at the same time that I have 
gained your approbation.” 

There was a haughty tone in the 
way these words were delivered 
that for an instant made Sewell 
doubt whether they meant approval 
or reprimand, but he thought he 
saw a look of self-satisfied vanity 
in the old man’s face, and he merely 
bowed his thanks for the speech. 
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“What do you think, sir, they 
have had the hardihood to say in 
the House of Commons ?” cried the 
Chief, while his cheek grew crimson 
and his eye flashed fire. ‘“ They 
say that, looking to the perilous 
condition of Ireland, with a wide- 
spread conspiracy through the land, 
and rebellion in most daring form 
bearding the authorities of the 
Crown, it is no time to see one of 
the chief seats of justice occupied 
by one whose achievements in 
crown prosecutions date from the 
state trials of 98! In which capa- 
city, sir, am I assailed?—is it as 
patriarch or a patriot? Am I held 
up to obloquy because I came into 
the world at a certain year, or be- 
cause I was one of the counsel for 
Wolffe Tone? From whom, too, 
come these slanderous assaults? do 
these puny slanderers not yet know 
that it is with men as with plants, 
and that though the dockweed is 
rotten within a few weeks, the oak 
takes centuries to reach maturity ? 

“There were men in the Admin- 
istration once, sir, in whom I had 
that confidence I could have placed 
my office in their hands with the 
full conviction it would have been 
worthily conferred— men above the 
passions of party, and who saw in 
public life other ambitions than the 
struggles for place. I see these men 
no longer. They who now com- 
pose the Cabinet inspire no trust; 
with them I will not treat.’ 

Exhausted by. this outburst of 
pisase he lay back in his chair, 

reathing heavily, and to all seeming 
overcome. 

“Shall I get you anything, my 
lord?” whispered Sewell. 

The old man smiled faintly, and 
whispered, ‘ Nothing.” 

“T wish, my lord,” said Sewell, 
as he bent over his chair—I wish 
I could dare to speak what is pass- 
ing in my mind; and that I had 
that place in your lordship’s esteem 
which might give my words any 
weight.” 

“‘Speak—say on,”’ said he, faintly. 
“What I would say is this, my 
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lord,” said Sewell, with increased 
force, ‘that these attacks on your 
lordship are in a great measure pro- 
voked by yourself.” 

““Provoked by me! and how, 
sir ?”’ cried the Chief, angrily. 

“In this wise, my lord. You 
have always held your libellers so 
cheap that you actually encourage 
their assaults. You, in the full 
vigour of your faculties, alive to the 
latest events, interested in all that 
science discovers or invention de- 
velops, persist in maintaining, both 
in your mode of®living and your 
companionship, a continued refer- 
ence to the past. With a wit that 
could keep pace with the brightest, 
and an imagination more alive than 
the youngest men can boast, you 
vote yourself old, and live with the 
old. Why, my lord, is it any won- 
der that they try you on the indict- 
ment you have penned’ drawn up? 
I have only to ask you to look across 
the Channel and see the men—your 
own contemporaries, your colleagues 
too—who escape these slanders, 
simply because they keep up with 
the modes and habits of the day. 
Their equipages, their retinues, 
their dress, are all such as fashion 
sanctions. Nothing in their appear- 
ance reminds the world that they 
lived with the grandfathers of those 
around them; and I say, my lord, 
if these men can do this, how much 
easier would it be for you to do it? 
You, whose quick intellect the 
youngest in vain try to cope with; 
you who are readier in repartee— 
younger, in fact, in all the freshness 
of originality and in all the play of 
fancy, than the smartest wits of the 


My lord, it has not been with- 
out a great effort of courage I have 
dared to speak thus boldly; but I 
have so often talked the subject 
over with my wife, and she, witha 
woman’s wit, has so thoroughly 
entered into the theme, that I felt, 
even at the hazard of your displeas- 
ure, I ought to risk the telling you.” 
After a pause he added, “It was 
but yesterday my wife said, ‘If 
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papa’—you know, my lord, it is so 
she calls you in secret-—‘ If papa will 
only cease to dress like a church dig- 
nitary, he will not look above fifty 
—fifty-four or five at most.’ ” 

“TI own,” said the Judge, slowly, 
“it has often struck me as strange 
how little animadversion the Press 
bestowed upon my English col- 
leagues for their advanced years, 
and how persistently they com- 
mented on mine; and yet the his- 
tory of Ireland does not point to 
the early decline of intellectual 
power. They are fond of showing 
the characteristics that separate us, 
but they have never adduced this 
one.” 

“T hope I have your lordship’s 
forgiveness for my boldness,” said 
Sewell, with humility. 

“You have more, sir; you have 
my gratitude for an affectionate 
solicitude. I will- think over what 
you have said when I am alone.” 

“Tt will make me a very proud 
man if I find that my words have 
had weight with you. I am to tell 
Beattie, my lord, that you are 
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engaged and cannot see him?” said 
he, moving toward the door. 

“Yes. Say that I am occupied 
with my reply to this slander. Tell 
him if he likes to dine with me at 
six——” 

“T beg pardon, my lord—but 
my wife hoped you would dine with 
us to-day. We have a few young 
soldiers, and two or three pretty 
women coming to us——” 

“Make my compliments to Mrs. 
Sewell, and say I am charmed to 
a¢écept her invitation.” 

Sewell took his leave with every 
token of respectful gratitude. But 
no sooner had he reached the stairs 
than he burst into a fit of laughter. 
“Would any one have believed that 
the old fool would have swallowed 
the bait? I was so terrified at my 
own temerity, I'd have given the 
world to be out of the scrape! I 
declare, if my mother could be got 
rid of, we’d have him leading some- 
thing of sixteen to the altar. Well, 
if this acute attack of youth doesn’t 
finish him, he must have the consti- 
tution of an elephant.” 











LIFE OF 


In spite of Mr. Montgomery’s in- 
dignant protests against all who 
have in any way disparaged his 
hero, we must confess that neither 
the life nor the writings of Sir 
Richard Steele call forth in us the 
sentiments of admiration or esteem. 
We should look about for epithets 
of a much less enthusiastic charac- 
ter to describe the impression he 
makes upon us. His companions 
of the Kit-Kat Club, or his intimate 
friends, were doubtless too delight- 
ed with him in his jovial hours to be 
severe critics ; we, to whom the voice 
of the man is long ago mute, who have 
nothing before us but the broad 
facts of his life and the labours of 
his pen to judge by, may be excused 
if we have but a very cold approval 
to bestow. Nevertheless, partly by 
a certain measure of indisputable 
talent, partly by his having been 
the projector of a new species of 
periodical literature, and partly by 
the good fortune of having asso- 
ciated his name with that of Addi- 
son, he has earned for himself a 
place in the history of English litera- 
ture—a place which entitles him, 
and may long entitle him, to the 
attention of the biographer. We 
not unwillingly listen to what his 
latest biographer, Mr. Montgomery, 
may have to tell us of his life and 
character. 

We are not aware that Mr. Mont- 
gomery has added anything material 
to our knowledge of Steele. Such 
portions of his career as were obscure 
before, he has left obscure; but he 
appears to have collected together 
all that was known of his life, all 
that could be acquired from the 
usual sources of information. There 
are no indications of much research ; 
and we wish we could speak more 
highly than we conscientiously can, 
of the style, manner, and tone of 
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thought in which the book is writ- 
ten, There is no literary charm 
about it; no grace, no pathos; not 
a sentence that rises above a labori- 
ous mediocrity. On the other hand, 
we must congratulate both him and 
ourselves, and all readers of his 
book, on the absence of that flip. 
pant, strained, affected mannerism 
which infects so many of our mo- 
dern biographies. We are not in 
companionship with one of those 
very clever personages who can 
never say anything as others say 
it; who constantly have the air of 
condescending to their subject ; who 
are by turns very sardonic and very 
sympathetic, and both precisely 
where no ordinary mortal would be 
either one or the other. We have 
nothing to complain of in Mr. Mont- 
gomery but a too decided mediocrity, 
which sometimes takes the shape of 
solemn platitudes, and sometimes 
displays itself in a string of ill-con- 
structed and confused sentences, 
which perhaps should be partly 
ascribed to indolence or great haste. 

Nor can we much commend the 
plan of the work. The brief bio- 
graphies which are introduced of 
the contemporaries of Steele appear 
to be selected on no_ intelligible 
principle, and they often interrupt 
the thread of the narrative for no 
apparent purpose. Not all the illus- 
trious men of the age are introduced, 
but some are admitted because they 
are illustrious, and some on no bet- 
ter ground than that a volume of 
the ‘ Tatler’ or ‘Spectator’ had been 
dedicated to them. Some are ad- 
mitted because they were contem- 
poraries, and some (as in the case of 
Wycherley, Farquhar, Congreve) 
because they were predecessors of 
Steele. These slight biographical 
sketches answer no purpose that we 
can detect, except to increase the 
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bulk of the work, and make, it 
double the size it might and ought 
to have been. We will not hint, 
however, that this looks a little like 
what people invidiously call book- 
making: how could we, when the 
author has taken pains in his pre- 
face to describe the extremely dis- 
interested motives which induced 
him to uhdertake this life of Steele ? 
“The writer would willingly,” he 
says, “have'left the task to others 
who might have done more justice 
to the subject; but finding none 
disposed to undertake it, and wish- 
ing to see such a work, which he 
considered a desideratum in our 
literature, he was obliged, as Mr. 
Leigh’ Hunt said on a similar occa- 
sion, to undertake it himself.” Mr. 
Leigh Hunt and Mr. Henry Mont- 
gomery no doubt wrote their several 
works in a purely self-sacrificing 
spirit. The thing had to be done. 
Some one must do it. How happy 
should they be if another—but if 
no other, then they will essay the 
task. And all these addenda—these 
numerous scanty notices of Pope, 
and Wycherley, and Swift, and 
others—these also, we presume, 
had to be done—Mr. Montgomery 
“wished to see such a work;” and 
as no one else came forward to gra- 
tify this wish, and to supply this 
desideratum in our literature, he 
was obliged to produce the work 
himself. 

Steele was an Irishman. He was 
born in Dublin in the year 1671. 
His mother, we are assured, was 
Irish. Whether his father—‘“ coun- 
sellor-at-law, and private secretary 
to James, first Duke of Ormond”’— 
was a native of Ireland is left un- 
certain. Steele had those qualities 
which are popularly ascribed to the 
Irish, if that could be an argument 
for his birth—mother-wit in abun- 
dance, a love of pleasure, and a con- 
tempt for prudence. But Ireland 
has no monopoly of convivial topers 
and careless spendthrifts. The 
“Sheridan type,” under which 
Steele is here ranked, may be found 
frequently enough amongst the 
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Anglo-Saxons. Where the wit and 
pleasure-giving qualities of this 
type of men are pre-eminent, the 
character is very indulgently treat- 
ed; where the wit is scanty, the 
vice of it becomes very conspicu- 
ous, and is branded by very ugly 
names. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that though of this bad type, 
Steele was not a bad specimen of 
it. Those who are disposed to be 
very indulgent towards this class 
of men—who run so gaily into debt, 
who borrow with no chance of 
repayment except by borrowing 
again, who, when they have plun- 
dered their tradesmen, plunder their 
friends to escape from the bailiffs, 
and who lie largely at every turn of 
the transaction—may do well to re- 
flect what it is that men of this char- 
acter are really deficient in. In com- 
mon prudence, it is generally said. 
In the sentiment of honour, say 
we. No one questions their want of 
prudence; but the marked defect 
in the character—that which is its 
real weakness—is the absence of 
that sense of honour which forbids 
a man to promise what he knows 
he cannot perform. For, after all, 
it is not prudence which comes to 
a man’s aid in times of pressing 
need, when the want of money is 
sorely felt. The mind under these 
circumstances readily leaves the 
future to shift for itself, or conjures 
up vague probabilities that ‘‘some- 
thing will happen.” It is a sterner 
sentiment that comes to the rescue. 
Prudence is the virtue of prosperity, 
or of those who are on the safe road 
to it. When a man feels keenly a 
present want, to tell him not to 
gratify it by an expedient which, 
at a future time, will reproduce the 
want, will go but a little way to 
restrain him. How does he know 
that he shall feel the want more 
pressing then than he does now? 
It is a sentiment of a quite differ- 
ent kind that saves him—the feel- 
ing of shame at the thought of a 
dishonourable action—at the con- 
sciousness that, by some falsehood 
or other, he will be cheating others 
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and disgracing himself. When, 
therefore, we are told that these 
jovial sinners failed in nothing but 
the calculating virtue of prudence, 
we answer, that their great and fatal 
failure was in a sentiment of hon- 
our; they could make false pro- 
mises, they could lie for ready cash, 
they could ruin others, they could 
coin the affections of friends and 
relatives into so much money—into 
so many debits never to be paid. 
If debt were nothing else than a 
forestalling of the future, these 
jovial, pleasure-loving spirits might 
be said (as we often hear it said in 
common parlance) to be no one’s 
enemy but their own; but debt 
means lying, debt means treachery, 
debt means simulated friendship, 
and ruin brought on all who are 
weak or fond enough to trust them. 
It sometimes means sacrificing wife 
and child to very ignominious plea- 
sures. 

Steele, at the age of twelve, was 
sent from Dublin to the Charter- 
House, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of Addison. From the Char- 
ter-House he went to Oxford. 
Here he seems to have idled; he 
took no degree; he amused himself 
with writing a comedy, of which 
Mr. Montgomery tells us, that “he 
submitted it to the inspection of 
oue of his particular friends, Mr. 
Parker, afterwards one of the Fel- 
lows of Merton, who, either from 
his high opinion of his friend’s 
powers, or the intrinsic demerit of 
the performance in his estimate, pro- 
nounced unfavourably upon it; and 
Steele, with that docility which he 
united to high spirit in a remark- 
able degree, never called the deci- 
sion in question, but submitted to 
it with a humility truly exemplary 
in. a budding author.” There is 
nothing to show that Steele at this 
period even regarded himself as a 
““budding author;” his tastes ran 
in the direction of a military life; 
and as he could not enter the army 
as an officer (his father was dead, 
and the relatives who are supposed 
to have supported him at the uni- 


versity were averse to the project), 
he quitted his college to enlist 
as a private soldier in the Horse 
Guards. 

This step displeased his relatives, 
and we are told that he lost by it 
an estate in the county of Wexford 
which otherwise would have revert- 
ed to him. For this story we seem 
to have no other authority than some 
words of Steele, in which he speaks 
of himself in the third person, and 
in which, perhaps, he did not in- 
tend to be understood quite lite- 
rally. He is defending himself 
against Dennis; the passage is 
amusing, for it describes the sort 
of military. ardour that possessed 
him at the period of his enlisting. 
“It may, perhaps,” says Steele, 
writing under an assumed name, 
“fall in my way to give an abstract 
of the life of this man, whom it is 
thought thus necessary to undo and 
disparage. When I do, it will ap- 
pear that when he mounted a war- 
horse, with a great sword in his 
hand, and planted himself behind 
King William III, against Louis 
XIV., he lost the succession to a 
very good estate in the county of 
Wexford, in Ireland, from the same 
humour, which he has preserved 
ever since, of preferring the state 
of his mind to that of his fortune. 
When he cocked his hat, put on a 
broadsword, jack-boots, and shoul- 
der-belt, under the command of the 
unfortunate Duke of Ormond, he 
was not acquainted with his own 
parts, and did not then know he 
should ever have been able (as has 
since appeared to be in the case of 
Dunkirk) to demolish a fortified 
town with a goose-quill.” 

The step he took does not appear 
to us, as it does to his biographer, 
to need any peculiar explanation. 
The Richard Steele rejoicing in 
cocked hat; broadsword, and jack- 
boots knew nothing of the Richard 
Steele who was to write the ‘Tat- 
ler’ and ‘Spectator’ (to say nothing 
of this marvellous feat of demolish- 
ing Dunkirk with a goose-quill). 
He, when he enlisted, acted in com- 
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plete consistency with the Richard 
Steele of that era, to whom a war- 
horse and the joviality of a barrack 
had far more attractions than any 
kind of literary work. There was 
no necessity, in order to abate our 
astonishment, to produce ‘curious 
parallel instances,” or to remind 
us that ‘“‘ Cervantes, the immortal 
author of ‘ Don Quixote,’ though his 
family belonged to the rank of 
Spanish grandees, proverbial for 
their pride, served as a private in 
the war against the Turks, and lost 
an arm in the battle of Lepanto.” 
There is, indeed, one instance nearer 
our own times which, though far 
from being parallel, is so curious 
that we are not surprised that Mr. 
Montgomery should take this oc- 
casion of recalling it to us. What 
seems quite natural in the light- 
hearted Steele, does perplex and 
astonish us in the studious and 
contemplative Coleridge. At what 
time of his life could the cocked hat, 
and jack-boots, and the joviality of a 
barrack, have been attractive to him ? 
And how could any straits, finan- 
cial or otherwise, have driven him 
precisely to this refuge for the des- 
titute? ‘I sometimes,” said Cole- 
ridge to a friend, ‘‘ compare my 
own life with that of Steele (yet 
oh, how unlike!) from having my- 
self also, for a brief time, borne 
arms, and written ‘ private’ after 
my name, or rather another name; 
for being at a loss when suddenly 
asked my name, I answered ‘ Cum- 
berback ;’ and verily my habits were 
so little equestrian that my horse, 
I doubt not, was of that opinion.” 
When Coleridge remembered the 
feasts of private Cumberback he must 
with difficulty have believed in his 
personal identity. His memory told 
him that he had been that strange 
equestrian, but how he, Coleridge, 
came to be transformed into Cum- 
berback, would. probably be as 
much a perplexity to him as to us. 
If tales of enchantment were true, 
one might imagine that a man who 
had been changed for a time into 
a panther or a bear, would, on re- 
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suming his own shape, have just 
such a recollection of this episode 
in his existence as Coleridge of the 
experience of .Cumberback. But 
we suspect that Richard Steele 
would, at no time of his life, have 
felt any difficulty in recognizing 
himsef as the jolly trooper. To be 
sure, after taking the air with Mrs. 
Steele in a coach-and-four, dressed 
in full periwig, he might have con- . 
templated his old position with in- 
finite disgust; but the inner self 
would not have been startled by 
the recollection of it. 

He was not left long in this hum- 
ble position. The colonel of his 
regiment, Lord Cutts, gave him an 
ensign’s commission. So that he ob- 
tained in a bold, independent man- 
ner, without favour asked of any of 
his relatives, the military position 
he had coveted. The young ensign, 
full of health, wit, and conviviality, 
entered, we may be sure, into all 
the pleasures of the town. But 
not, we are told, without certain 
prickings of conscience. He was 
alternately sinner and saint. We 
have our own doubts whether there 
was at any time much of the real 
saint; but in some degree through- 
out his life he mingled the sinner 
and the saint together in a very 
curious fashion. 

St. Beuve, in one of his ‘ Causeries 
de Lundi,’ gives a charming sketch 
of a Marquis de Lassy, whom he 
has to describe under the two 
phases of character, the most pious 
of Christians and the most worldly 
of men.. The Marquis lost a wife 
whom he idolised, and with thoughts 
occupied only with the hope of re- 
joining her in another world, he 
shut himself up for three years in 
a religious retreat. In his grief he 
uttered a sentiment which those 
who are apt to map out our feelings 
according to geographical boun- 
daries, or the distinction of race, 
may be surprised to find in the 
mouth of a French marquis. He 
prayed to God “d’accrotire mon 
courage et de me laisser ma dou- 
leur,”—Give me strength, but dim- 


, 











inish notmy sorrow! The bereaved 
lover could not utter a more touching 
prayer; no poet could give expres- 
sion to a more delicate sentiment. 
But the marquis was still young— 
the sap still rising in the tree—and, 
after three years, this world and not 
the other began to beckon to him 
from his retreat. He quits it, marries 
into the great and not very moral fa- 
mily of the Condés, and is henceforth 
plunged into all the political intrigues 
and all the worldly ambition of his 
age and his class. This is one type 
of our inconstant nature. But here 
the very intensity of one feeling 
seemed to forebode the reaction of 
its opposite; and the change, as St. 
Beuve describes it, appears so natu- 
ral, so almost inevitable, that we 
rather sympathise with it than other- 
wise. But there is another type of the 
inconstant character which fails to 
obtain any measure of respect. It is 
where the religious sentiment, feeble 
and fictitious from the commence- 
ment, seems to enter into the man 
for no other purpose than to reveal 
his weakness. Religionand the world 
can scarcely be said to alternate— 
they jostle on together day by day ; 
and the Christian piety chiefly dis- 
plays itself in solemn counsels given 
to others, in mock regrets, or useless 
penitences. To this last type Steele 
belonged. He preached among his 
dissipations, preached and intrigued, 
preached and drank. The age was 
beginning to be ashamed of the 
immoralities of the restoration; a 
severe Calvinist was on the throne; 
and preaching a little—just a little 
—might advance his interest without 
interfering with his pleasure. And the 
age tolerated its own offspring ; it was 
equally indulgent to his moralities and 
hisimmoralities. Perhaps the present 
age would be rather more offended at 
his preaching than his sinning, which 
was never of the most heinous order. 
Our ensign—duly belonging to that 
Mammon of Righteousness which was 
then, and which perhaps at later 
times has been predominant in the 
world—writes, between his cups, 
his ‘Christian Hero.’ But lest it 
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should be thought that we look upon 
this production, and the motives 
which led to it, in a not sufficiently 
respectful light, we will quote the ac- 
count which Mr. Montgomery, and 
the ensign himself, gives of this per- 
formance :— 


“If Steele was now in the way of 
promotion, he was also in the way of 
temptation, to which his soft and easy 
disposition made him but too yielding a 
victim. The charms of his conversation 
and the poignancy of his wit were un- 
fortunately the cause of his being led by 
his brother officers into a course of the 
most reckless levity and dissipation, 
which neither the strength of his reso- 
lution nor the force of the religious im- 
pressions with which his mind was 
strongly imbued, enabled him to resist. 
In this way did he go on for some time 
sinning and repenting, and at war with 
his better nature. ‘ 

“Under these circumstances Steele 
bethought himself of drawing up a little 
treatise, intended as a homily for his own 
private perusal and edification solely. 
Of his original design in writing this 
curious and interesting little treatise, 
he states ata subsequent period—t When 
he was an ensign in the Guards, being 
thoroughly convinced of many things of 
which he often repented and as often 
repeated, he wrote, for his own private 
use, a little book called ‘ The Christian 
Hero,’ with a design principally to fix 
upon his mind a strong impression of 
virtue and religion, in opposition to a 
stronger propensity to unwarrantable 
pleasures,’ 

“This he still found of little avail, so 
long as its perusal was merely confined 
to the privacy of his own closet, and 
his gay companions were unaware of his 
good resolutions and the painful strug- 
gle going on in his mind. With the 
despair of a man conscious of the weak- 
ness of his own resolves, and as a tes- 
timony against himself that would be 
certain to expose him to the ridicule of 
inconsistency if he yielded to the solici- 
tations of his companions, or his own 
inclinations, to a course which his own 
better judgment disapproved, he resolved 
to publish the essay, and so commit 
himself before the world to the prin- 
ciples it inculcated.”’ 


The only effect of the essay seems 
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to have been that it brought out 
the inconsistency of his character 
still more strikingly, and to his 
fellow-officers still more amusingly. 
A short time after its publication 
we find him engaged in a duel 
which he brings upon himself ab- 
surdly enough by his Christian 
counsel to refrain from duelling. 
He advises some friend not to 
fight; the friend does not fight; 
and afterwards finding that this 
peaceful conduct has not been pre- 
perly appreciated by his fellow- 
officers, he turns round upon Steele 
and challenges him for his insidious 
and treacherous counsels. And 
Steele accepts the challenge, and 
is obliged to run the young man 
through the body. He wished to 
disarm him, but could not succeed 
in the manceuvre. His antagonist 
recovered, but his dangerous state 
held Steele in anxiety for some 
time. 

His next literary attempt is of 
a different description. He writes 
a comedy. ‘The effort to reform 
himself, or others, had met with 
little success, and “he felt,” he 
tells us, ‘the necessity of enliven- 
ing his character.” But Steele’s 
comedies are admitted to be uni- 
formly of a decorous or moral char- 
acter. Throughout his life he is 
consistent in one respect, that he is 
always ready, whatever the nature 
of the composition, to commend 
virtue in the finest phrases he has 
at hand. I 

The age, as we have already re- 
marked, was becoming decorous. 
Jeremy Collier’s terrible attack upon 
the dramatists was well-timed, and, 
therefore, had been well received. 
The victory had remained with the 
preacher; the wits had been routed ; 
the stage must reform itself. Steele’s 
comedies, therefore, were not likely 
to be less successful for a moderate 
infusion of grave and moral senti- 
ment. His first and second plays, 
‘The Funeral’ and ‘The Tender 
Husband,’ met with a tolerable 
share of success. In his third play, 
‘The Lying Lover,’ he incautiously 
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increased the dose; virtue was too 
frequently commended, and _ the 
audience proved impatient. Some 
years afterwards, when addressing 
the House of Commons, he con- 
trived to extract a merit out of 
this failure. ‘I cannot tell, sir, 
what they would have me do to 
prove myself a Churchman; but I 
think I have appeared one even in 
so trifling a thing as a comedy. 
And, considering me as a comic 
poet, I have been a martyr and con- 
fessor for the Church, for this play 
was damned for its piety.” Checked 
by this ill success, an interval of 
eighteen years passed before he 
produced another drama. He then 
wrote his ‘Conscious Lovers,’ which 
is generally acknowledged as his 
masterpiece. 

We have to go back to the im- 
pression produced by his first co- 
medy. This, or the ‘Christian 
Hero,’ or both together, had at- 
tracted the favourable notice of the 
king, and Steele himself assures us 
that “his name was in the last 
table-book ever worn by the glori- 
ous and immortal King William 
Ill.” How King William would 
have provided for a play-writing en- 
sign we are left to guess. The king 
died before he could realise his in- 
tention. 

“Queen Anne,” writes Mr. Mont- 
gomery, in his not most lucid style, 
“had now succeeded to the throne—the 
premature demise of her illustrious pre- 
decessor and kinsman, William (Steele’s 
model of a Christian Hero) having re- 
sulted from an accident in hunting, 
which fractured his collar-bone, and 
proved fatal on the 2d March, 1702. He 
was taken from a world of trouble,” 
oe 

“The bells that rang in Queen Anne 
must have sounded to Steele as the knell 
of his hopes.” 

But, in fact, they were no ill 
omen to Steele; they were ushering 
him into new fortunes and a more 
agreeable mode of life. Through 
the influence of his friends, he re- 
ceived the appointment of Gazetteer, 
which brought with it a salary of 
£300 a year. He was also made 
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one of the gentlemen ushers to the 


Prince Consort. Hereupon he quit-_ 


ted the army, and enrolled himself 
amongst the literary men, or wits of 
the period: he was a member of the 
Kit-Kat Club and a frequenter, of 
Wills’s, a man of letters, and a poli- 
tician. 

At this period of life an important 
event takes place, of which scarcely 
any record remains. We hear hardly 
anything of Steele’s first marriage, 
except what transpires in his negotia- 
tion fora second marriage. His first 
wife died soon after their union. Noth- 
ing seems known of her except that 
she was a native of Barbadoes, and 
that she brought her husband an es- 
tate in that island of the value of £800 
a year, encumbered, however, with 
certain charges. Of his second wife 
we have fuller particulars. She was 


“Miss Mary Scurlock, only daughter 
and heiress of Jonathan Scurlock, Esq., 
of Llangunnor, in Carmarthen, a lady of 
great personal attractions, and possessed 
of an estate of about £400 a-year. At 
the time of her marriage, she was about 
eight or nine and twenty; and in the cor- 
respondence previous to that event, she is 
styled, according to the mode of the pe- 
riod, ‘ Mrs.,’ though a single lady, and her 
mother still surviving, the term ‘ Miss’ 
being deemed derogatory to persons of 
mature age. Though Steele accuses her 
of something of prudishness, yet such 
was his ardour, that, from the time of 
his beginning to pay his addresses to her 
to the consummation of their union, only 
about a month elapsed. She appears to 
have been possessed of many admirable 
qualities .. . . Yet he often humorously 
rallies her in his letters for what he 
seemed to consider her too great regard 
for money; though that disposition may 
‘ have been forced upon her, or at least 
heightened, by the unhappily too habi- 
tual extravagance of her husband, whose 
faults in that way, with the candour and 
self-criticism for which he was remark- 
able, no one more readily admitted and 
regretted than himself.”’ 


Perhaps the most amusing part 
of Mr. Montgomery’s biography are 
the letters which Steele writes to 
this lady both before and after 
marriage, Those before marriage 
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were admired, we are told, “by so 
good a judge, both as regards the 
head and heart, as Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge.” In one of his conversa- 
tions he is reported to have “ dwelt 
with much unction on the curious 
and instructive letters of Steele to 
his wife, and with much approval on 
the manliness with which, in the first 
letters, he addressed the lady to 
whom he was afterwards united.” In 
what peculiar light the great imagina- 
tive man caught these letters for an 
instant, we will not pretend to say; 
but to any ordinary vision they are 
full of a laborious flattery, which 
sometimes takes the form of amor- 
ous rapture, and sometimes of very 
trite reflection. They are curious 
and instructive, chiefly as revealing to 
us the character of the man and of 
the author also; for they are written 
with all the care and all the inven- 
tion he would have bestowed on a 
paper for the ‘Tatler.’ In certain 
characters an elaborate flattery is by 
no means inconsistent with a genu- 
ine affection; we are far from sug- 
gesting that he was insincere; in- 
deed, throughout his life, Steele 
shows a natural ungovernable im- 
petuosity, side by side with all man- 
ner of little affectations, boastings, 
and hypocrisies. Mistress Scurlock 
had the reputation, it seems, of being 
somewhat of a prude; therefore in 
the first letters, which are to beg an 
interview, he introduces himself with 
as much solemnity as the occasion 
will bear : 


Letter 1.—“‘Madam,—Your wit and 
beauty are suggestions which may easily 
lead you into the intention of my writing 
to you. You may be sure that I cannot 
be cold to the many good qualities as 
all that see you must observe in you. 
You are a woman of a very good under- 
standing, and wil not measure my 
thoughts by any ardour in my expres- 
sions, which is the ordinary language on 
these occasions.” 


Letter 2.—“ You are as beautiful, as 
witty, as prudent, and as good-hum- 
oured as any woman breathing; but I 
must confess to you I regard all these 
excellencies as you will please to direct 
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them for my happiness or misery; with 
me, madam, the only lasting motive to 
love is in the hope of its becoming 
mutual, I beg of you to let Mrs. War- 
ren send me word when I may attend on 
you. I promise you I will talk of no- 
thing but indifferent things,” &., &c. 

Letter 3.—“I came to your house this 
night to wait on you ; but you have com- 
manded me to expect the happiness of 
seeing you at another hour of more leisure. 
Iam now under your own roof while I 
write, and that imaginary satisfaction of 
being so near you, though not in your 
presence, has in it something that touches 
me with so tender ideas, that it is impos- 
sible for me to describe their force. All 
great passion makes us dumb. ‘ 

“The vainest woman upon earth 
never saw in her glass half the attrac- 
tions I view in you. Your air, your 
shape, your every glance, motion, and 
gesture, have such peculiar graces, that 
you possess my whole soul, and I know 
no life but in the hopes of your appro- 
bation.” 


After being admitted to an inter- 
view he writes in a still more ele- 
vated style :— 


Letter 5.—“Let others, my lovely 
charmer, talk of a blind being that 
disposes their hearts; I contemn their 
low images of love. I have not a 
thought which relates to you that I 
cannot with confidence beseech the all- 
seeing Power to bless me in. May He 
direct you in all your steps, and reward 
your innocence, your sanctity of man- 
ners, your prudent youth and becoming 
piety, with the continuance of His grace 
and protection. This is an unusual 
language to ladies; but you have a 
mind elevated above the giddy notions 
of a sex ensnared by flattery, and misled 
by a false and short adoration, into a 
solid and long contempt. Beauty, my 
fairest creature, palls in the possession ; 
but I love also your mind; your soul is 
as dear to me as my own; and if the 
advantages of a liberal education, some 
knowledge, and as much contempt of 
the world, joined with endeavours to- 
wards a life of strict virtue and religion, 
can qualify me to raise new ideas in a 
breast so well disposed as yours is, our 
days will pass away with joy, and old 
age, instead of introducing melancholy 
prospects of decay, give us hope of eter- 
nal youth in a better life.” 


Other letters follow in the same 
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strain, but they are not all so very 
good. He ventures sometimes to be 
the ordinary lover. In one instance he 
calls upon his invention and writes 
quite a dramatic epistle. Anda very 
clever epistle it is :— 

“Mapam,—It is the hardest thing in 
the world to be in love and yet attend to 
business. As for me, all who speak to me 
find me out, and I must lock myself up 
or other people will do it for me. 

“ A gentleman asked me this morning 
‘ What news from Lisbon ?’ and I answer- 
ed, ‘She is exquisitely handsome.’ An- 
other desired to know when I had been 
last at Hampton Court. I replied, ‘It 
will be on Tuesday come se’nnighi.’ 
Prythee, allow me at least to kiss your 
hand before that day that my mind may 
be in some composure. 0 love! 

‘A thousand torments dwell about thee ! 

Yet who could love to live without thee ?” 
Methinks I could write a volume to you; 
but all the language on earth would fail 
in saying how much and with what dis- 
interested passion,” &c. &c. 

The impression which this corre- 
spondence makes upon the reader can 
hardly be judged by the few extracts 
to which we are compelled to limit 
ourselves. We are obliged to be con- 
tented with quotations from some of 
the longer letters which precede mar- 
riage, and with inserting a few of the 
very short ones which follow that 
event. The marriage took place pri- 
vately on the 7th September 1707, 
owing, it is conjectured, to some op- 
position on the part of Mrs. Scurlock, 
senior, the mother of his wife. The 
newly married pair commence house- 
keeping on a good financial basis, if 
Steele’s account of his revenues can 
be entirely trusted. Here we have 
it under his own hand, in a letter 
written to Mrs. Scurlock, senior :— 

“My late wife had so extreme a value 
for me that she, by fine, conveyed to me 
her whole estate, situate in Barbadoes, 
which, with the stock, and slaves (proper 
securities being given for the payment of 
the rent), is let for eight hundred and 
fifty pounds per annum, at half-yearly 
payments ; that is to say, £425 each Ist 
of May, and £425 each 1st of December. 
This estate came to her encumbered with 
a debt of £3000, by legacies and debts of 
her brother, whose executrix she was as. 
well as heiress. I must confess it has 








not been in my power to lessen the en- 
cumbrance, by reason of chargeable sick- 
nesses, and not having at that time any 
employment of profit, But at present, 
and ever since May last, I have been ap- 
pointed by the Secretaries of State to 
write the ‘ Gazette,’ with a salary of £300 
a-year, paying a taxof £45. Iam a gen- 
tleman-waiter to his Royal Highness the 
Prince, with a salary of £100 a-year, not 
subject to taxes. 
Thus my whole income is at 

present, perannum, . . . .£1250 
Deduct the interest of £3000, £180 
Taxes for my employment, 45 

— 225 





Remains after deductions, . . . £1025 


An income of one thousand a-year, 
together with what he would receive 
from his wife’s property in Wales, 
must, a century and a half ago, have 
formed an ample provision even for life 
in London. Steele seems justified in 
promising to his future wife that she 
shall live free from care and with all 
reasonable enjoyments. It is thus that 
he, at the same time, promises and 
prays on the eve of his marriage :— 


“Let us go on, my lovely creature, &c. 
&c. While we live after this manner an- 
gels will be so far from being our supe- 
riors that they will be our attendants. 
Every good being guard my fairest, and 
conduct her to that bosom that pants to 
receive her, and to protect her from all the 
cares and vicissitudes of life with an eter- 
nal tenderness.” 


His way of protecting her from 
all the cares and vicissitudes of life 
was to set up a carriage with two, 
and sometimes four, horses, and to 
have two houses—one in London, 
and another at Hampton, which 
he jocosely calls the Hovel. Prob- 
ably he was in debt at the very time 
of his marriage, for we hear so very 
soon after of cares and difficulties 
and hints of the scarcity of money. 
Neither does his most reasonable 
and most virtuous of wives seem to 
have made his home quite that angelic 
abode he had prefigured. We soon 
hear of a multiplicity of excuses for 
not returning to dinner or spending 
the evening elsewhere. Two months 
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after the marriage there commences a 
succession of notes like these :— 


“* Devit’s TAVERN, TEMPLE Bar, 

“Dear Prur,—I have partly sue- 
ceeded in my business to-day, and en- 
close two guineas as an earnest of more. 
Dear Prue, I cannot come home to din- 
ner, I languish for your welfare, and 
will never be a moment careless more.— 
Your faithful husband.” 

“* Eleven at Night. 

“Dear Prer,—I was going home 
two hours ago, but was met by Mr. Grif- 
fith, who has kept me ever since meeting 
me. I will come within a pint of wine.” 

“ Gray’s Inn, 

“Dear Pruz,—If the man who has 
my shoemaker’s bill calls, let him be 
answered that I shall call on him as I 
come home. I stay here in order to get 
Tonson tc discount a bill for me, and 
shall dine with him for that end.” 

** Tennis Court COFFEE-HOUSE, 

“Dear Wire,—I hope I have done this 
day what will be pleasing to you; in the 
mean time, I shall be this night at a bar- 
ber’s, one Leg, over against the Devil’s 
Tavern at Charing Cross. I shall be able 
to confront the fools who wish me uneasy, 
and shall have the satisfaction to see thee 
cheerful and at ease. 

“You shall hear from me early in the 
morning.” 

Another little surprise was in 
store for Mrs. Steele. One morn- 
ing the carriage is ordered to drive 
to a boarding-school in the suburbs 
of London. There a young lady 
makes her appearance, towards 
whom Steele manifests so much in- 
terest and affection that his wife 
asks if the child is his. He con- 
fesses that she is, ‘‘ Then,” replied 
Mrs. Steele, with a generosity not 
often rivalled, “I beg she may be 
mine too.” And the young lady 
returns with them to live, till her 
own marriage, as a member of the 
family. Her mother, we are told, 
was a connection of Tonson’s, the 


. bookseller—the same, we presume, 


that we heard of just now as dis- 
counting a bill. 

The bills and the bailiffs continue 
to plague Mrs. Steele, and the cor- 
respondence grows acrid at times. 


“Dear Pruz,—What you would have 
me do I know not. All that my fortune 
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will compass you shall always enjoy, and 
have nobody near you that you donot like, 
except that I am myself disapproved by 
you for being devotedly your obedient 
husband.” 

“Dxar Prue,—lI inclose you a guinea 
for your pocket. I dine with Lord Ha- 
lifax.” 

“T wish I knew how to court you into 
good humour, for two or three quarrels 
more will despatch me quite. If you 
have any love for me, believe that I am 
always pursuing our mutual good. Pray 
consider that all my little fortune is to 
be settled this month, and that I have in- 
advertently made myself liable to impa- 
tient people who take all advantages. 
If you have not patience I shall transact 
my business rashly, and lose a very great 
sum to quicken the time of your being 
rid of all people you do not like.” 

The ‘people you do not like” is a 
pretty form of speech. for the bailiffs 
or the men put into the house to seize 
or watch over the furniture. He al- 
ludes to them more plainly after- 
wards. ‘‘Il am making it my busi- 
ness,” he says, on a subsequent oc- 
casion, ‘‘to find out Mr. Huggins, in 
order to withdraw his officer.” Every 
one remembers the anecdote which is 
told of Steele, that he put these offi- 
cers into livery, and passed them off 
as his own servants. It is a good 
story, and is told, we believe, of more 
than one such spendthrift, Perhaps 
it is the invention of a comedian, and 
was never really put in practice, ex- 
cept upon the stage. 

We make a few more extracts :— 

“Dear Wire,—I have ordered Rich- 
ard to take your directions whether you 
will have the chariot with two or four 
horses, to set you and your friend down 
at your house at Hampton Court, I shall 
make it the business of my life to make 
you easy and happy. Consult your cool 
thoughts, and you will know that it is 
the glory of a woman to be her husband’s 
friend and companion, and not his sove- 
reign director. I am, with truth, since- 
rity, and tenderness, ever your faithful 
husband.” 

“Mapam,—I have your letter wherein 
you let me know that the little dispute 
we have had is far from being a trouble 
to you; nevertheless, I assure you that 
any disturbance between us is the great- 
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est affliction to me imaginable. You talk 
of the judgment of the world ; I shall 
never govern my actions by it, but by the 
rules of morality and right reason. I 
love you better than the light of my 
eyes, or the life-blood in my heart, 
but,” &c. 

“Dear Pruz,—The afternoon coach 
will bring you £10. Your letter shows 
you are passionately in love with me. 
But we must take our portion of life 
without repining; and I consider that 
good-nature, added to that beautiful form 
God has given you, would make our hap- 
piness too great for human life.” 

“Dear Prur,—You see you are 
obeyed in everything, and that I write 
over-night for the following day. I shall 
now in earnest, by Mr. Clay’s good con- 
duct, manage my business with that 
method as shall make me easy. I am, 
dear Prue, a little in drink, but at all 
times your faithful husband.” 

“Dear Wirr,—TZake confidence in 
that Being who has promised protection to 
all the good and virtuous when afflicted, 
Mr. Glover accommodates me with the 
money which is to clear this present sor- 
row. This evening I will come to Mrs, 
Binn’s exactly at eight.” 


Whiie Mrs. Steele is driven to her 
wits’ end, and is practicing economy 
all she can, Steele complains that she 
will not dress handsomely enough— 
‘will not appear—shine out—make 
me proud of you, or rather indulge the 
pride I have that you are mine.” He 
is vexed at her thrift and anxiety, and 
seems to think that endless promises 
on his.side ought to be sufficient to set 
her mind at rest. ‘ Pray,” he says 
at a later time, “be contented with 
laying up all your estate, which I 
will enable you to do; for you shall 
be at no manner of charge on any- 
thing in nature, for yourself, children, 
or servants, and they shall be better 
provided than any other family in 
England, for I shall turn my expense 
and delight all that way. Therefore, 
in the name of God, have done with 
talk of money, and do not let me lose 
the right I have in a woman of wit and 
beauty by eternally turning herself in- 
to a dun—forgive the comparison.” 

Worn out, we imagine, by these 
domestic perplexities, Mrs, Steele 
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retired to her estate in Wales, where 
we must leave her for the present 
to attend on Steele in his literary 
and political career. 

It was on the 12th April (0. 8.) 
1709 that ‘The Tatler; or the 
Lucubrations of Isaac Bickerstaff, 
Esquire,’ made its appearance. It 
was published thrice a week—Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
The design, as Mr. Montgomery re- 
marks, was probably suggested to Mr. 
Steele by his employment as official 
gazetteer. ‘‘In the irksome duty of 
superintending such a publication, it 
may not unnaturally have occurred to 
him that he might produce a periodi- 
cal sheet of a more interesting and 
congenial nature.” The ‘Tatler’ was 
intended, in some respects, to serve 
the purpose of a newspaper, as well 
as to supply a series of brief essays on 
life or literature, or any topic, in short, 
that the quick-witted author could, in 
the language of the day, entertain the 
town with. To give himself greater 
freedom, he assumed a fictitious name, 
and the name of Isaac Bickerstaff 
having been made familiar to the 
world by Swift, he selected it—not 
very wisely, as we should have judged ; 
for if the name of Isaac Bickerstaff was 
already identified with Swift, why 
should he seek to identify it in future 
also with Steele? The very selection 
of this name seems to imply that 
Steele did not contemplate any very 
prolonged or important enterprise 
when he started the ‘Tatler.’ - 

Addison was in Ireland at the 
time of its first appearance, and 
only detected his friend under the 
assumed name of Bickerstaff by 
the use he had made of a criticism 
on a passage of Virgil, which Addi- 
son remembered having mentioned 
to him in conversation. He not 
only approved of the plan, but be- 
came an occasional contributor. It 
was amongst the pleasant traits of 
Steele’s character that he was never 
unwilling to acknowledge the great 
assistance he derived from the pen 
of Addison. Speaking of this assis- 
tance, he says:—‘“ This good office 
he performed with such force of 


genius, humour, wit, and learning, 
that I fared like a distressed prince, 
who calls in a powerful neighbour 
to his aid. T was undone by my 
auxiliary; when I had once called 
him in, I could not subsist without 
dependence on him.” 

The ‘Tatler’ was in full pros- 
perity when Steele, without consult- 
ing any of his auxiliaries, suddenly 
brought it to an end, apparently 
in a fit of weariness. And yet, after 
a short respite, he entered, with 
Addison, into the still more onerous 
undertaking of the ‘Spectator.’ 
This was to appear daily. No trace 
of the newspaper or the gazetteer 
was to be admitted; it was to be 
altogether literary in its character ; 
it was to fulfil the functions of 
the modern mazazine; it was, in 
fact, the complete inauguration of 
periodical literature. Brief essays, 
tales, allegories, imaginary corres- 
pondence, imaginary conversations, 
strictures on the manners and the 
morals of the day—there was no- 
thing new in any of these; but a 
publication which should present 
some one or these every morning 
on the breakfast table was a novel 
and a bold undertaking. And it 
was accomplished in so admirable 
a manner that the papers, when 
collected and bound in volumes, 
became a part of the classical litera- 
ture of the country. The very 
naine, ‘ British classics,” was for a 
time appropriated to the ‘Spectator’ 
and to some of its kindred. 

To criticise the ‘Spectator’ is to 
criticise the genius of Addison, and 
this we have no intention of doing 
on the present occasion. Although 
we quite agree with Mr. Mont- 
gomery that there are papers by 
Steele which it would not be easy 
to distinguish from some of Addi- 
son’s, yet we side entirely with the 
popular opinion, that it is to the 
genius of Addison that the ‘Spec- 
tator’ owes the permanent position 
it assumed in the literature of the 
country. Without Steele there 
would have been no ‘Spectator’ at 
all; without Addison the popularity 
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of the ‘Spectator’ would have been 
confined to the age in which it saw 
the light. Steele himself, in his 
own papers, would have been an 
inferior writer to what he was, if 
he had not been sustained by the 
higher example of Addison’s more 
accomplished style. He has always 
a tendency to be diffuse, rambling ; 
using a multiplicity of words, and 
bestowing no labour to prune re- 
dundancies, or give to his sentences 
anything like logical precision. How 
much he was indebted to the con- 
versation and long intimacy of Ad- 
dison, it would be, of course, dif- 
ficult to appreciate. But Steele was 
one of those who gather much less 
from books than from living men. 
He was at no time a persevering 
reader; he made other men his 
books ; and’ what a volume he found 
in Addison, who talked best, it is 
said, over his wine, with one or two 
friends, we may partly guess. The 
talent of Steele grew and fructified 
under the influence of the genius 
of Addison. 

But Steele, unhappily, did not 
confine himself to literature. He 
had a passion for politics. He was 
a stanch Whig; and he was soon 
placed in a position which would 
have tried the prudence of a cooler 
head than his. A Tory Ministry 
came into power; he, a Whig, held 
the post of Gazetteer. It was his 
manifest interest, since he would 
not join with Harley and Boling- 
broke, to mingle himself as little as 
possible with the political disputes 
of the day. But how could one of 
his temperament see the battle go- 
ing on, and not strike a blow in it? 
After the ‘Spectator’ came the 
‘Guardian,’ and after the ‘ Guar- 
dian’ the ‘ Englishman;’ and in 
both of these later publications 
Steele engaged in contest with the 
Tory writers of the day. 

Harley, who had already secured 
the services of Swift, would wil- 
lingly have secured those of Steele 
also. He did not disturb him in 
his appointment of Gazetteer, and 
would probably have allowed him 
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to hold it on the terms only of a 
strict neutrality. But the neu- 
trality was not observed, and Steele 
lost the appointment. On this he 
naturally threw himself with in- 
creased energy into the combat. 
and fought violently for the Whigs 
and the Constitution, against the 
Tories and the Pretender. 

It was at this time he performed 
that feat we have heard him boast 
of—the destroying the fortifications 
of Dunkirk with a goose-quill. It 
was amongst the stipulations of the 
treaty of Utrecht that these forti- 
fications should be demolished ; 
some delay hadtaken place in exe- 
cuting this clause in the treaty; 
the Queen had been petitioned by 
the inhabitants of Dunkirk to 
spare them, and a rumour had 
gone abroad that the Queen or her 
Ministers were disposed to grant 
this petition. Hereupon Steele 
wrote a very stringent paper in the 
‘Guardian,’ calling for the demoli- 
tion of the walls of Dunkirk, to 
which paper he seems to have at- 
tributed the marvellous effect above 
mentioned. Whatever else it did, 
it brought him into collision with 
Swift, and there ensued a paper 
war between the two literary cham- 
pions of their respective parties, 
the particulars of which are cer- 
tainly not worth reviving. 

It was the treatment of Marl- 
borough which, above all other 
things, we are told, fired the in- 
dignation of Steele. But his im- 
pulsive nature responded readily 
to aggravations of a much slighter 
kind. We read with amazement 
the diatribe he pours forth against 
the ‘Examiner,’ the Tory paper,. 
for some absurd remarks it had 
made on Lady Charlotte Finch. 
Perhaps it was in reality an attack 
upon Swift, whom he suspected to 
be the author of these remarks. 
We quote the account as we find it 
in Mr. Montgomery. We cannot 
quite understand it. Was “knot- 
ting in church” the only charge 
made against the lady? 

“The article in question referred to 
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Lady Charlotte Finch, daughter of the 
Earl of Nottingham, and afterwards 
Duchess of Somerset, as ‘knotting in 
Saint James’s Chapel, during divine ser- 
vice, in the immediate presence both 
of God and her Majesty, who were af- 
fronted together, that the family might 
appear to be entirely come over.’ This 
appeared such an outrage upon the sanc- 
tity of private life, that Steele indig- 
nantly protested against it. ‘If life be,’ 
he says, in the conclusion of the article, 
‘(as it ought to be with people of this 
character whom the ‘ Examiner’ attacks) 
less valuable and dear than honour and 
reputation, in that proportion is the 
‘Examiner’ worse than an assassin. We 
have stood by and tamely heard him 
aggravate the disgrace of the brave and 
the unfortunate; we have seen him 
double the anguish of the unhappy 
man; we have seen him trample on the 
ashes of the dead; but as all this has 
concerned greater life, and could touch 
only public characters, it did but re- 
motely affect our private and domestic in- 
terests.? He returns to the subject,” &c. 

Well may his friends have been 
anxious to keep Steele out of poli- 
tics if this was a specimen of the 
temper he carried into them. There 
seems to have been a fatal violence 
in his manner which prevented him 
from being the best of advocates 
even of a good cause, and which 
was pretty sure to be the ruin of 
the advocate himself. He was 
elected member of Parliament for 
the borough of Stockbridge in Dor- 
set, and before Parliament assem- 
bled he had published his pamphlet 
‘The Crisis,’ the object of which 
was to defend the Constitution and 
the succession of the Crown as es- 
tablished at the Revolution. The 
Tory Ministry were suspected to 
have formed the design of restoring 
the Stuarts. If they. had formed 
such a design, it must have been 
their first object to conceal it at 
present from the country. Thus, 
whether innocent or guilty of such 
a purpose, Stecle’s pamphlet, which 
proceeded on the assumption that 
the Constitution and the Protestant 
succession were in danger, must 


have been equally offensive to them. 
Nor was the presence in the House 
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of Commons of the able writer of 
it at all desirable. Therefore Par- 
liament had no sooner assembled 
than Steele was arraigned for libel- 
lous and seditious writing, reflect- 
ing on her Majesty and her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Passages were 
selected from the “ Englishman’ 
and the ‘Crisis:’ these were read 
aloud, and Steele was ordered to 
appear in his place on an appointed! 
day, and answer the accusation. 
Steele made a defence which is 
described by Mr. Montgomery as 
both able and temperate; but, in 
fact, it mattered not how well or 
how ill the accused defended him- 
self. There was a settled determin- 
ation on the part of the Ministry 
to expel him from the house. Both 
the Walpoles defended him; so 
did several eminent Whigs; but a 
Ministerial majority had decided, 
and it was resolved “that Richard 
Steele, Esquire, for his offence in 
writing and publishing the said 
scandalous and seditious libels, be 
expelled this House.” 

We believe there is but one opin- 
ion amongst historians or writers 
on constitutional law as to the pro- 
priety or justice of this sentence. 
All condemn it. The privilege of 
the House to expel one of its own 
members was really exerted for no 
other purpose than to get rid of a 
man disagreeable tothe Ministry, and 
to stigmatise as criminal, writings 
for which the author could have been 
punished in no court of justice. 
“It was the first instance,” says 
Hallam, “wherein the House of 
Commons so identified itself with 
the executive administration, inde- 
pendently of the sovereign’s per- 
son, as to consider itself libelled by 
those who impugned its measures.” 

Expelled from the House, he still 
employed his pen on the topics of 
the day, and in various ephemeral 
publications, which it would be use- 
less to enumerate. He formed a 
design at this time to write the 
life of Marlborough, which, happily 
for his reputation, was not accom- 
plished, for we may be sure that it 
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would have been an indiscriminat- 
ing and blundering eulogy. 

The death of Queen Anne brought 
back the Whigs to power, and 
brought Steele back to the House 
of Commons. He was elected for 
Boroughbridge, Yorkshire. Recom- 
mended to George I. as a zealous 
friend of the house of Hanover, 
he was appointed surveyor of the 
royal stables at Hampton Court !— 
a post, one would think, more suit- 
able to his old position in the Horse 
Guards than his present character 
of pamphleteer ;—he was put into 
the commission of the peace for 
Middlesex, nominated one of the 
deputy-lieutenants of the county, 
and (what was most profitable of 
all, we suspect) he was made paten- 
tee of Drury Lane Theatre. This 
brought him in a clear annuity of 
six or seven hundred a-year. In- 
deed it is said that, owing to some 
arrangements made with the theatre 
by which he became a part-propriec- 
tor, his income from this source 
averaged £1000 a-year. He was 
also knighted on the occasion of his 
presenting some address to his Ma- 
jesty. A fair measure of prosperity, 
we should say, and let us hope that 
he enjoyed it for a few years. 

When Mar’s insurrection in fa- 
vour of the Pretender had been 
crushed, there followed a consider- 
able confiscation of property, and 
Steele was made a member of a 
commission appointed to deal with 
this subject. Writing to Lady 
Steele he says, “I have that in my 
pocket which, within a few days, 
will be a great sum of money, be- 
sides what is growing at the play- 
house.” What sum of money the 
commission brought him we do not 
know, but it led to a characteristic 
incident worth mentioning. The 
commission took him to Edinburgh. 
There he was well received — as 
man of letters, we presume. Well, 
our man of letters, after a few days’ 
residence in Edinburgh, bethinks 
him—with the happy confidence 
which ignorance alone can supply— 
that he, even he, could bring about a 
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reconciliation of this much-talked-of 
Presbyterianism of Scotland to the 
sound Protestant Episcopacy of Eng- 
land! Mr. Montgomery shall tell the 
project in his own manner :— 


“ This (that is, his courteous reception) 
led him to consider whether he might 
not turn his regard to what he con- 
sidered good account by opening up the 
question of perfecting the Union, by 
extending it to a uniformity of ecclesi- 
astical policy north and south of the 
Tweed. Not deterred from so hopeless 
an undertaking by previous failures, 
or feeling, like Fitz-James, the danger 
of the enterprise a sufficient incentive, 
he held communication with some of 
the Presbyters, by way of feeling the 
pulse of the ministers on the subject. 
Amongst those with whom he con- 
versed with that view,” &c. &. 


Our lively commissioner was more 
in his element when, in order to see 
something of the national humour of 
the common people, he spread out a 
feast, and directed his servants to 
invite all the poor they could find in 
the neighbouring streets and lanes 
to the entertainment. Good fare and 
abundance of punch set his company 
talking without restraint, and he had 
an opportunity of comparing the 
broad humour of a Scotch rabblement 
with that of an English tavern or Eng- 
lish barrack. There he might well 
sit arbiter. He is reported to have 
said that, in addition to the pleasure 
of filling so many empty stomachs, 
he had been furnished with materials 
enough for a good comedy. 

Steele about this time had a 
project of a very different kind, 
which was to bring him in a mine 
of wealth, and which ended only 
in adding to his debts. It was 
what he called his Fishpool. It 
was an invention to bring fish 
alive from the coast to the Lon- 
don market, and especially salmon 
from the coast of Ireland. ‘The 
fish were to travel in tanks of 
water. A Mr. Gilmore, who is de- 
scribed as a mathematician, had 
pronounced favourably on_ the 
scheme, and assisted him in it. 








Steele took out a patent, and, of 
course, published a pamphlet at 
the same time, an “Account of the 
Fishpool,” &c., which was dedicated 
to the Lord Mayor. 


“ But though,” says Mr. Montgomery, 
very solemnly, “‘ the project was per- 
fectly good in theory, it failed from 
causes which only experience could have 
suggested; for notwithstanding an in- 
genious provision for supplying a con- 
stant stream of water and air in crossing 
the sea, yet the result proved that, in 
the passage, the efforts of the fish to 
escape from their confinement caused 
them to bruise themselves so much 
against the sides of the ‘pool,’ as seri- 
ously to deteriorate their value in the 
market, to such an extent as wholly to 
neutralise the utility of the invention. 
Thus, by an accident which no human 
forethought could have foreseen, fell to 
the ground a project on which had 
been expended much ingenuity and 
considerable sums of money, and which 
involved in its failure the extinction of 
such long-cherished golden hopes.” 


We presume the fish were beaten 
against the sides of the tank by 
the motion of the vessel; if in- 
deed this bruising of them was the 
sole cause of the failure of the in- 
vention. The golden dreams aris- 
ing out of the Fishpool were not to 
be realised; and, what was worse, 
the substantial income he derived 
from his patent in Drury Lane 
Theatre, was for a time intercepted. 

Steele could not keep out of 
politics, and if a measure displeased 
him he could not resist attacking 
it, although it was a measure of the 
very Ministry to whom he owed 
his appointments. An imprudence 
of this kind we shall most of us 
think very pardonable. The Whigs 
brought forward their Peerage Bill, 
by which they proposed to limit 
rigidly the number of Peers. 
There were to be a few more crea- 
tions (of course by the advice of 
the existing Ministry), and then, the 
maximum number being reached, 
no new Peer was to be made ex- 
cept on the extinction of an old 
peerage. Steele saw in this meas- 
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ure an invasion of the prerogative 
of the Crown, and the establish- 
ment of an oligarchy. He opposed 
it in his place in the House of 
Commons, and, as his manner was, 
he started a paper called the 
‘Plebeian’ to rouse the public 
against this novelty. It was on 
this occasion that his quarrel took 
place with Addison, who supported 
the measure. The two friends 
who had so often been allies and 
fellow-labourers descended into 
the arena as combatants, nor did 
either of them carry on the con- 
troversy in the most urbane or 
dignified manner. 

The verdict of posterity has been 
given in favour of Steele’s conclu- 
sion, but not in favour of Steele’s 
argument. He dreaded an oligar- 
chy. The prevailing impression 
is that a rigid limitation of the 
number of the Peers would have 
been detrimefital to the power and 
influence of the Upper House. 
The facility of absorbing to itself, 
at the proper moment, the great 
lawyer, the successful or retiring 
statesman, or other eminent com- 
moner, gives it vitality, and is 
almost essential to the part it has 
to play in our elaborate constitu- 
tion. 

Steele, as penalty for the con- 
spicuous part he took in opposing 
this measure, was deprived, for a 
time, of his patent of Drury Lane 
Theatre. The Duke of Newcastle, 
then Lord Chamberlain, appears to 
have acted in a very arbitrary man- 
ner towards him. Steele set up a 
paper called ‘The Theatre’ chiefly 
to defend himself, but the contest 
was too unequal; the pamphleteer 
was compelled to succumb to the 
Duke and the Minister. 

As Steele’s connection with 
Drury Lane Theatre is rather a 
complicated affair, and runs through 
a considerable portion of his life, 
we will here bring together, in a 
concise view, what we have learned 
of it from the scattered statements 
of Mr. Montgomery. The licence 
of the Royal Company of Come- 
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dians at Drury Lane had expired 
at the Death of Queen Anne. 
Steele, who, at the accession of 
George I., was in the zenith of his 
popularity—his expulsion from the 
House of Commons being then con- 
verted into a sort of martyrdom in 
the patriot cause—was selected as 
a fit person through whom to ap- 
ply for its renewal. It seems that 
when the licence just expired had 
been granted, the Court had taken 
the opportunity to fasten upon the 
theatre a pension of £700 a-year, 
to be paid (for what services we 
are not here informed) to a Mr. 
Collier, member of Parliament for 
Truro. The Royal Comedians (this 
is according to Colley Cibber’s ac- 
count) knew very well that the 
pension of £700 which had been 
levied on them for Collier, would 
still have to be paid to somebody. 
Collier, by his grasping disposition, 
had made himself odious to them; 
they willingly passed him by, and 
preferred that their money should 
endow one who had been himself, 
by writing for the stage, and com- 
mending the stage in his various 
periodicals, a friend to the theatre. 
It thus appears that Steele was 
more obliged to the managers of 
Drury Lane than to the Court or 
the Minister for his introduction 
to this pleasant pension. 

We should indeed be hypercritical 
if we suggested that so pure a pa- 
triot and moralist as Steele ought 
to have demurred at being pen- 
sioned on the theatre in this ine- 
quitable manner. But the inequit- 
able manner was not of his devis- 
ing ; it was acquiesced in by the 
theatre as a necessary evil; and the 
idea of refusing a pension so levied 
from any prudish motives never 
occurred to any party in the trans- 
action. When the licence was ob- 
tained, the managers entered into 
an agreement to give Sir Richard 
Steele the £700 a-year they had 
formerly paid to Mr. Collier. But 
soon after this arrangement had 
been made, the play-house in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, which had been 
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closed for some time reopened. 
This at first diminished the profits 
of Drury Lane, and _ probably 
alarmed the managers still more 
than it hurt them. They repre- 
sented to Sir Richard that, as they 
were no longer in possession of the 
monopoly on which they had cal- 
culated, they could not undertake 
to continue the payment of the full 
£700. They were: proceeding to 
suggest other arrangements, when 
Sir Richard stopped them, and, in 
that grand expansive manner which 
was so natural to him when he 
was at ease, or was promising, as- 
sured them that “‘as he came among 
them by their own invitation, he 
should always think himself ob- 
liged to come into any measure for 
their use and service; that to be 
a burden to their industry would 
be more disagreeable to him than 
it could be to them; and as he 
had always taken a delight in his 
endeavours for their prosperity, he 
should be still ready, on their own 
terms, to continue them.” How- 
ever, before these terms were set- 
tled, he made them a new proposal. 
What if the licence was converted 
into a patent? This would be an 
advantage to the managers, as it 
would relieve them, to some de- 
gree, from the interference of the 
Lord Chamberlain, and give them 
(so we are led to understand) a 
more stringent authority over their 
players, amougst whom there had 
of late been some desertions. Sir 
Richard Steele would obtain for 
himself the patent from the Crown, 
and would make them sharers in 
the rights it gave by a subsequent 
deed of assignment. This proposal 
was cheerfully agreed to. Steele 
became patentee. We hear of no 
more difficulties about the pension ; 
and ultimately it was arranged that 
on Steele’s advancing the sum of 
£1200 (which was to be repaid to 
his executors at his death) he should 
have, in addition to his pension, 
an equal share with the other man- 
agers in the profits of the theatre. 
The same reason that made it 
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desirable for the Company to ex- 
change their licence for a patent, 
made the Duke of Newcastle de- 
sirous of reverting to the former 
plan, recalling the patent and 

anting a licence. He wished to 
ave the theatre more completely 
under his own control. Steele was 
requested to resign the patent. 
This he would not voluntarily do. 
The Duke threatened that he would 
cancel it, but the threat was not 
immediately carried into execution. 
When, however, Steele had made 
himself obnoxious to the Ministry 
by his opposition to the Peerage 
Bill, the blow fell upon him. Sir 
Robert Walpole, who had always 
been his friend, was not then in 
the Ministry. There was no one 
to stand betwixt him and _ the 
haughty Duke. His patent was 
cancelled, and he was told that all 
personal intercourse by word or 
writing was forbidden. He seems 
to have learnt that the courts of 
law could give him no protection. 
He had nothing for it but to expos- 
tuiate through the press. Even 
here he shows an enforced respect 
towards the Duke, and visits his 
passion on some imaginary legal 
adviser, or perhaps on some real 
lawyer whom he knew to have been 
consulted by the Duke. ‘‘ When 
I know,” he says, with more anger 
than good sense, ‘‘who has made 
your Grace thus injure the best 
master and the best servant that 
ever man had” (that is, the king 
and himself), ‘I will teach him the 
difference between law and justice ; 
he shall soon understand that he 
who advises how to escape the law 
and do injustice to his fellow-sub- 
ject is an agent of hell; such a 
man for a larger fee would lend 
a dark lantern to a murderer. ” 
Warming in the controversy, he 
throws aside all troublesome re- 
serve of modesty in speaking of 
himself. “All this,” he continues, 
in the same or some subsequent 
pamphlet, ‘‘is done against a man 
to whom Whig, Tory, Roman Cath- 
olic, Dissenter, native, foreigner, 
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owe zeal and good will for good 
offices endeavoured towards every 
one of them in their civil rights, 
and their kind wishes for him are 
but a just return. But what ought 
to weigh most with his Lordship 
the Chamberlain is my zeal for his 
master, of which I shall at present 
say no more than that his Lord- 
ship, and many others, may per- 
haps have done more for the house 
of Hanover than I have, but I 
am the only man in his Majesty’s 
dominions who did all he could.” 
On the return of Sir Robert 
Walpole to power Steele was re- 
stored to his patent. But by this 
time his relations [to the theatre 
had become further complicated 
by his own carelessness or his own 
debts. He had neglected, appar- 
ently out of mere indolence at 
first, to take his part in the man- 
agement. The other managers, not 
thinking it just that he should re- 
ceive his full share of the profits 
and refuse all share in their la- 
bours, considered it but an equit- 
able arrangement, since they did 
his work, to deduct from his pro- 
fits a certain salary for themselves. 
This they fixed at £1, 13s. 4d. 
every day on which he was absent 
from his post. Steele most polite- 
ly acquiesced in this arrangement— 
“to be sure they knew what was 
fitter to be done than he did; that 
he had always taken a delight in 
making them easy, and had no rea- 
son to doubt of their doing him 
justice.” At the time he made 
this bland speech, he was in the 
habit of borrowing of the man- 
agers; when they refused to lend 
any more, his temper it is said, was 
ruffled, and from that time he never 
came near them. He then, without 
seeking their consent, assigned his 
interest in the theatre to trustees 
for the benefit of his creditors. The 
trustees disputed the charge of £1, 
13s. 4d. for each day of neglected 
duty, and some litigation ensued 
between them and the managers. 
Thus a connection which, if Steele 
had but acted with common pru- 
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dence, would have been in itself 
the source of a good income, pleas- 
antly obtained, not only ceased to 
be a source of wealth, but became a 
fountain of bitterness and dispute. 

It was about the time that he 
was suffering under the severe and 
arbitrary treatment of the Duke of 
Newcastle that Steele lost his wife. 
Lady Steele had returned to Lon- 
don. She died December 26, 1718, 
and was buried, we hear with some 
little surprise, in Westminster Ab- 
bey. She had returned, but a short 
time before her death, from Wales, 
where we last left her. Nor can 
we possibly dismiss her without 
reverting to the, correspondence 
which passed between them during 
the time they were thus separated; 
or rather, we ought to say, to the 
letters which he wrote, for they 
only have been preserved; her let- 
ters Steele seems to have had no 
interest in keeping. Lady Steele 
must have treasured up, through- 
out her life, every note he penned, 
even the briefest of them; some 
out of love to the writer, and 
some out of an opposite senti- 
ment, or, perhaps, for the purpose 
of future justification of her own 
conduct. If there is a_ confes- 
sion of his having taken too much 
wine, of having given way to pas- 
sion, or of having been wasteful 
and improvident, tiat note, we may 
be sure, was not destroyed. All 
the excuses he sends for not com- 
ing home to dinner are carefully 
registered. These, we observe, are 
generally signed, your ‘faithful and 
obedient husband.” Sometimes a 
word of endearment is added— 
“Dear Prue,—I dine with Lord 
Halifax. For thee I die, for thee 
I languish.” 

It may be worth noticing that 
when Lady Steele, ill and vexed, 
went off to Carmarthen, she left the 
children with her husband, and he 
appears always in the light of an 
affectionate father. On every side 
he is spoken of as a kind-hearted 
man. In domestic life he was ca- 
pable of fits of passion, but he soon 
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recovered from them, and was made 
miserable if perfect reconciliation 
did not follow. In public life he 
was impetuous and violent in the 
treatment of political topics, but he 
nourished no anger against politi- 
cal opponents. If it was the ques- 
tion whether a rebel was to be 
hanged or a fellow-Minister was to 
be impeached, he gave his vote 
always on the side of clemency. 
Vain men are said to be usually 
good-natured. We are not quite 
sure if this is the case; but Steele 
certainly united a large share of 
vanity to a large share of amia- 
bility. He was by no means en- 
vious. He thought highly of his 
own services to the nation, or the 
house of Hanover, and could in- 
veigh against the ingratitude of 
courts; but if the house of Han- 
over did not recognise the great 
debt it owed to him, he did not 
allow this to sour his temper. As 
for him, he knew himself to be 
always the pure and exalted pa- 
triot, though anxious, it is true, to 
push his way to some post of emol- 
ument. And if he was extravagant 
and dissipated, and plagued every- 
body that had any dealings with 
him, with his unpunctualities, and 
his broken promises, he himself 
was conscious all the time of regu- 
lating his life, not by so low a 
motive as the good opinion of 
society, but on the most abstract 
considerations of morality and re- 
ligion ! 

Even in his cups, Steele seems 
to have been amiable, and most 
polite, if we may judge by the 
glimpses we get of him in that 
condition. Here is one. The 
Bishop of Bangor is invited to a 
Whig meeting at the Trumpet in 
Shoe Lane, assembled to do honour 
to the late King William. In the 
course of the evening John Sly, the 
hatter, of facetious memory, mel- 
low with wine, comes into the room 
on his knees, with a tankard of ale 
in his hand, to drink off the im- 
mortal memory, and retires in the 
same manner. The Bishop was 
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probably looking grave, for Steele, 
in his good-nature, whispered to 
him, “Do laugh; it is humanity 
to laugh.” As the evening pro- 
ceeded, Sir Richard Steele became 
in a worse condition than John 
Sly; he was put into a chair and 
sent home. ‘Nothing would serve 
him,” continues the narrator of the 
anecdote, ‘‘but being carried to the 
Bishop of Bangor’s, late as it was. 
However, the chairmen carried 
him home, and got him up-stairs, 
where his great complaisance would 
wait on them down-stairs, which he 
did, and then was got quietly to bed.” 

But we must find space for a few 
extracts from these letters to Lady 
Steele, which, to our mind, are the 
most amusing part of the present 
biography, and which  certainiy 
make us more intimately acquainted 
than any other with the character 
of Steele. We commence with one 
which seems to have been written 
immediately after the lady’s depar- 
ture to Carmarthen :— 

“ Nov. 17, 1716. 

“Dear Prue, — Molly’s distemper 
proves the small-pox, which she has 
very favourably, and a good kind. The 
whole family are in health beside the 
dear infant. I love you to dis- 
traction; for I cannot be angry at any- 
thing you do, let it be ever so odd and 
unexpected, to the tenderest of husbands. 

“ We had not when you left us an inch 
of candle, a pound of coal, or a bit of 
meat in the house, but we do not want now.” 

“ January 1. 

“Dear, DEAR Prur,—I wish you 
from my soul a happy new year, and 
many very different from what we have 
hithertohad. In order thereunto, I have 
taken a resolution, which, by the bless- 
ing of God, I will steadfastly keep, to 
make my children partners with me in 
all my future gain, in the manner I have 
before described to you. That you may 
be convinced of this happy change, you 
shall be yourself the keeper of what I lay 
up for them by quarterly portions from 
this day.—I am,” &c. 

“Dear Prur,—I have yours, and if 
I have ever offended you I am heartily 
sorry for it, and beg your pardon. . . . 
I do, as you advise, court and converse 
with men able and willing to serve me. 
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But after this you grow very pleasant, 
and talk of £800. Please to show me in 
your next how you make out such a de- 
mand upon me, and you shall have my 
serious answer to it. Your words are, 
‘the full £800 you owe me.’ You ad- 
vise me to take care of my soul ; I do not 
know what you can think of yours when 
you have and do withhold from me your 
body. 

“To the Lady Steele, at Carmarthen, 
South Wales. 

‘““(Frank) Ricnarp STEELE.” 


“ Feb. 16, 1717. 
“Dear Pruz,—Sober or not, I am 
ever yours, Ricu, STeExr.” 
“My Dearest PRUE, AND BELOVED 
Wire,—I have yours of the 7th, which 
turns wholly upon my taking care of my 
health, and advice to forbear embarking 
too deeply in public matters, which you 
enforce by reminding me of the ingrati- 
tude I have met with. . . . I am talking 
to my wife, and therefore may speak my 
heart, and the vanity of it. I know, and 
you are my witness, that I have served 
the royal family with an unreservedness 
due only to heaven, and I am now (I 
thank my brother Whigs) not possessed 
of twenty shillings from the favour of the 
Court. You shall find,” &c. 


Steele seems to have had a cer- 
tain passage of Shakespeare ringing 
in his head— 

“Oh, Cromwell, Cromwell, had I but served 

my God,” &c. 

In the next extract we give, Steele 
shows, as is usual with men of his 
temperament, an ‘intolerance of 
anything that manifests a disre- 
spect.” Lady Steele had contented 
herself more than once with send- 
ing a message instead of writing 
herself. He answers:— 

“Dear Prore,—I have a letter from 
Blancarse of the 6th. I cannot, 
nor will I, bear such apparent neglect of 
me; and therefore if you do not write 
yourself, except you are not well, I will 
not write to you any more, than by tell- 
ing your secretary ‘I am well.’” 

‘Dear Proz,—Your son is now with 
me, very merry in rags, which condition 
Iam going to better, for he shall have 
new things immediately. He is extremely 
pretty, and has his face sweetened with 
something of the Venus his mother, which 
isnosmall delight to the Vulcan his father.” 
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“Pxar Prur,—I have yours of the 
17th, and am beholden to you that you 
will be persuaded to dress when I am 
with you. As to my share about the 
brats, Gilmore’s affair goes on so happily 
that Iam in no manner of doubt but I 
shall be able to do amply for them. I 
like your expression about immortality, 
and know our happiness in the next life 
will depend very much on our behaviour to 
each other in this. As to my vivacities, 


they are changed into—changed into— Y 


changed into cheerful endeavours for my 
family. I never can, I own at the same 
time, be what they call thoroughly frugal ; 
but my expense shall be at home, in a 
plentiful supply of all things for you and 
the brats, with regard to pleasure as well 
as necessaries,” 

“Gilmore’s affair” was the famous 
invention of the Fishpool. How far 
he calculated on it may be seen in 
other letters; in one he makes it a 
great virtue that he does not mean 
to begin spending the profits of the 
Fishpool till the said invention has 
been tried, and been found profit- 
able. He promises that his wife, 
children, and servants “shall be 
better provided than any other 
family in England.” We see, by 
the commencement of the last letter 
quoted, that he had formed the de- 
sign of paying a visit to his wife 
in Wales. This design, however, 
was never executed. It was not till 
after the death of Lady Steele that 
he ever saw that estate in Carmar- 
thenshire about which he and his 
wife held so many discussions. 

Little more remains to tell of the 
life of Steele. When Walpole came 
into power he redressed the injury 
that the Duke of Newcastle had in- 
flicted—he restored his patent to 
him. Prosperity came also in an- 
cther and still more gratifying shape. 
After a long interval he had returned 
to dramatic composition, and his 
comedy of ‘The Conscious Lovers’ 
met with a complete success. It 
must also have been profitable to 
him, since, besides the usual re- 
ceipts from representation and the 
sale of the copy, the King (to whom 
the play was dedicated) made him a 
present of £500. 





But previous debts in all proba- 
bility absorbed these profits, and 
now to debt was to be added dis- 
ease. Shattered in health he re- 
tired into Wales, and took up his 
abode (by the consent of the mort- 
gagees) on his late wife’s property 
at Langunnor, near Carmarthen. 
A paralytic attack impaired his 
mental as well as physical powers ; 
et a pleasant picture is sketched 
of the last days of the invalid, who 
is said to have enjoyed his country 
solitude. He died in this retire- 
ment, September 1, 1729. The last 
glimpse we have of him is given us 
by a Mr. Virtue: “I was told that 
he retained his cheerful sweetness 
of temper to the last, and would 
often be carried out of a summer’s 
evening, when the country lads and 
lasses were assembled at their rural 
sports, and with his pencil he gave 
an order on his agent, the mercer, 
for a new gown to the best dancer.” 
The curtain falls gracefully. 

As to the literary reputation 
which Steele may be said to enjoy 
at the present day, it seems to 
us to be of that traditional order 
which no one cares to dispute and 
very few care to verify. There is 
a class of readers of a critical and 
scholarly description who, by much 
intimacy with books, become initi- 
ated into the style of writing and 
mode of thinking of the past ages. 
Men of this description have 
spoken highly of Steele. Thackeray 
finds his comedies “such pleasant 
reading and their heroes such fine 
gentlemen.” Hazlitt prefers the 
‘Tatler’? to the ‘Spectator.’ He 
speaks of Steele as of “a writer 
who has often put me in good 
humor with myself and _ every- 
thing about me when few things 
else could, and when the tomes of 
casuistry and ecclesiastical history, 
with which the little volumes of 
the ‘Tatler’ were overwhelmed 
and surrounded, had tried their 
tranquillizing effect upon me in 
vain.” Tomes of casuistry and ec- 
clesiastical history are not in gene- 
ral resorted to for their tranquillis- 











ing effect; but it is enough for us 
to know that the ‘Tatler’ had this 
happy influence on Hazlitt. We 
find other testimonies quoted by 
Mr. Montgomery to the great merit 
of Steele. We cannot doubt that 
these men, almost our own contem- 
poraries, read the comedies and the 
essays of Steele with the pleasure 
they describe; but put the case of 
any intelligent contemporary who 
has not studied with particular in- 
terest the reign of Queen Anne, 
who has not cultivated a taste for 
the literature of a bygone age, who 
comes with his nineteenth-century 
education to the book he opens, and 
asks it to give him, then and there, 
without further preparation, amuse- 
ment or ideas—will he find the 
comedies of Steele pleasant read- 
ing, or experience in the ‘Tatler’ 
that higher tranquillizing influence 
which reconciles us to ourselves 
and to the world? We suspect that 
a fit of extreme impatience would 
come over him were he shut up, 
say for half a day, with the best 
productions of Steele. 

A large portion of Steele’s writ- 
ings were produced only for some 
temporary purpose, and will be con- 
sulted only by the historian of the 
epoch, and not by him to much 
result. Steele lived at that transi- 
tional period when literature was 
beginning to be understood as a 
profession. But it was not yet a 
profession to which the man of let- 
ters could entirely trust for his sup- 
port—he still trusted half to patron- 
age, and made use of his pen in the 
hopes of being promoted to be a com- 
missioner of stamps, or obtaining 
some appointment of that descrip- 
tion. Thus Steele, pen in hand, 
was constantly pushing his fortune 
“‘amongst those poor creatures call- 
ed great men’—great men whom 
our moralist criticises, and dissects, 
and flatters, and idolises at the 
same time. No wonder we see him 
rushing from literature into poli- 
tics, and back again from politics 
to literature. 
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In accordance with this mixed 
life—half politician, half man of 
letters—is that half-literary, half- 
conversational style in which Steele 
writes. Perfect art conceals art— 
perfect art becomes a second na- 
ture; but he who studies how to 
write, yet stops short in his studies 
before he has acquired this perfect 
art, will always seem as if he were 
seeking how to express himself. He 
will be careless enough to blunder, 
but still he will never escape the 
air of premeditation, What, in all 
but the very best productions of 
Steele, renders us impatient with 
him, is that he seems always to be 
expressing himself. The thought 
and the language do not flow forth 
together—we trace the effort of art 
without the result of art—we have 
the carelessness of conversation 
without its ease. 

And the thought itself often 
wears such an unreal aspect. When 
Steele talks about immortality, it 
does not seem to you as if he really 
meant it; but immortality was a 
solemn serious word which could be 
introduced effectively, and ought to 
be introduced on certain occasions. 
In his serious writings the sentence 
is not there to express a thought, 
but a certain amount of thought is 
employed in manufacturing a sen- 
tence. Mr. Hazlitt, for instance (in 
that quotation which Mr. Montgom- 
ery has supplied us with), while 
he is praising Steele, has, in this 
respect, caught very successfully the 
manner of Steele. No one, in fact, 
ever did compare the tranquillising 
effect of tomes of casuistry and ec- 
clesiastical history with the light 
papers of the ‘Tatler,’ but the sug- 
gested comparison seems to shape 
a sentence which looks very well 
if you refrain from examining it. 
However, in parting with Steele, we 
would much rather leave him with 
the full benefit of such testimon- 
ials to his merit as Mr. Montgomery 
has here collected, than insist on 
any less laudatory opinion of our 
own, 
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MEMOIRS OF THE CONFEDERATE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE, BY HEROS VON BORCKK, | 
CHIEF OF STAFF TO GENERAL J. E. B. STUART. 


CONCLUSION. 


START AFTER STONEMAN—-I AM REPORTED KILLED—-HEADQUARTERS NEAR 
ORANGE COURT-HOUSE—STONEWALL JACKSON’S DEATH. 


Waist the bulk of our army 
was marching in the direction of 
Fredericksburg, General Stuart and 
his staff started with Fitz Lee’s 
brigade towards Spotsylvania Court- 
house, where we arrived late in the 
evening, and our regiment went 
into bivouac. Quite close to the 
camp was Mr. F.’s plantation; here, 
during the winter, I had been a 
frequent visitor, and in considera- 
tion of the hardships and fatigues 
we had already undergone, General 
Stuart acceded to my friend's invi- 
tation to make his house our head- 
quarters for the night. Accord- 
ingly the supper-hour found us all 
assembled round Mr. F.’s hospitable 
and well-furnished board, the hon- 
ours of which were done by the 
pretty young ladies of the family; 
and under these advantageous cir- 
cumstances we once more relished 
the comforts of life with a zest 
which only soldiers feel after the 
privations of a rough campaign. 
It seemed that I had but just 
lain down to sleep when I heard 
Stuart’s voice in the morning call- 
ingyme up to ride with him to 
General Lee’s, whose headquarters 
were fixed in the old spot near 
Fredericksburg. Here we first 
heard of Stoneman’s raid in the 
direction of Richmond. Leaving 
one of his brigades to occupy Wil- 
liam Lee’s command, the General, 
with a body of several thousand 
cavalry, had crossed the Rapidan, 
struck the Richmond-Gordonsville 
Railway at Louisa Court-House, 
and, pushing to within four miles of 
the Confederate capital, had taken 
a multitude of negroes and horses, 
- capturing, besides, a number of 
trains, and several hundreds of our 


wounded soldiers on their way to 
the hospitals. Both our lines of 
railway communication having been 
damaged, and the telegraph wires 
cut, it was not till unfortunately 
late that we received this disastrous 
news. In the hope there might 
yet be a chance of cutting off the 
retreat of the Federal raiders, our 
Commander-in-Chief ordered Stu- 
art to set out at once in pursuit of 
them; and a few hours later we 
were making our way through the 
woods with Fitz Lee’s brigade in 
the direction of Gordonsville. After 
marching all night, we learned at 
daybreak that the whole Federal 
raiding force, turning from Rich- 
mond towards the White House, 
had crossed the Pamunkey river, 
and was now entirely beyond our 
reach. This, of course, completely 
altered the plans of our General, 
and as we were then not far from 
Orange Court-house, where our 
trains had been ordered to assem- 
ble, and we were sure to find sup- 
plies both for man and beast, 
thither, after a short rest, it 
was determined to march. None 
more than myself welcomed the 
order to halt, for the only charger 
I had now left was completely 
broken down, and my _ servant 
Henry, leading a Yankee horse I 
had captured after Chancellorsville, 
was still far off. Badly off as 
I was in this particular, I was de- 
lighted to hear of a magnificent 
horse for sale at a plantation in 
Louisa County; and permission hav- 
ing been readily granted me by Gen- 
eral Stuart, I set off thither, accom- 
panied by one of our couriers as a 
guide, and a few hours later the 
command continued its march to- 
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wards Orange. On reaching my des- 
tination, I found the animal far ex- 
ceeded all my expectations. He was 
a tall thoroughbred bay, of beauti- 
ful form and action, and the price 
demanded being comparatively 
cheap—namely, a thousand dollars 
—TI at once concluded the bargain; 
and after spending the rest of the 
day and the night beneath Mr. T.’s 
hospitable roof, I rode off towards 
Orange just as the first cheerful 
beams of the morning sun were 
darting through the fresh green 
masses of the gigantic chestnuts 
and beeches which hemmed round 
the plantation, happy in the consci- 
ousness that the fine animal curvet- 
ting under me with such elastic 
steps was my own. As, en route, 
I had to pass by the little village 
of Verdiersville, where, it will be 
remembered, I had such a narrow 
escape in August ’62, I stopped to 
pay my respects to the kind lady 
who had so courageously assisted 
me in my retreat. I had never failed 
to do so whenever chance brought 
me to the neighbourhood, and al- 
ways found myself received with 
the most cordial welcome. On this 
occasion, however, I was not des- 
tined to meet the same kind of re- 
ception; for, instead of the cheerful 
greeting to which I had been ac- 
customed, the old lady, as soon as 
she caught sight of me, turned 
suddenly pale, and, with a loud 
shriek, fled into the house. Puz- 
zled beyond measure at so extra- 
ordinary a proceeding, I pressed 
for an explanation, when a Rich- 
mond paper was handed to me and 
my attention directed to a para- 
graph commencing, ‘“‘Among those 
who fell at the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville we regret to report the 
death of Major von Borcke,” &c. 
Here followed a flattering estimate 
of my personal qualities and a 
minute account of my death. My 
amiable friend was so firmly im- 
pressed with the fact of my demise, 
that when I accosted her she be- 
lieved it was my ghost; and even 
during our subsequent interview I 


found some difficulty in persuading 
her of my identity. The rumour of 
my having been killed spread over 
the whole country, and was accept- 
ed as true by every part of our 
army where I had not been seen 
since the battle, and the regret ex- 
pressed at my loss, and manifest 
pleasure exhibited by both soldiers 
and citizens to know me still among 
them, administered not a little to 
my self-esteem. Beside the many 
letters of condolence and offers re- 
ceived by Stuart on my account, 
greatly to his amusement, a request 
was despatched by Governor Letcher 
to General Lee to have my body for- 
warded, and claiming the privilege 
of having it interred with all the 
honours of the State of Virginia. 
To this demand, General Lee sent 
the following characteristic reply: 
“‘Can’t spare it: it’s in pursuit of 
Stoneman.” 

Our headquarters were  estab- 
lished on one of the hills forming 
a semicircle round one side of the 
beautiful little valley in which the 
pleasant village of Orange Court- 
house is situated, and we over- 
looked the town, as well as a great 
part of the rich country around it, 
clad in the fresh bright verdure of 
May. The weather was perfect; 
provisions of every sort were abun- 
dant, and men and beasts were 
rapidly recovering from the fa- 
tigues and privations of the late 
rough campaign. Orange enjoys 
an enviable renown for the beauty 
of its women; and in the female 
society which it afforded we took 
every opportunity our duties per- 
mitted to pass a few agreeable hours, 
which were sometimes devoted to 
dancing and sometimes to horse- 
back excursions. A cloud soon 
came over our happiness however, 
in the sad news of the death of our 
beloved Stonewall Jackson, who ex- 
pired on the 9th, partially from his 
wounds, but more directly from 
pneumonia, the result of a severe 
cold which he caught on the night 
when he was struck, and which the 
treatment he insisted on adopting 
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rendered thus fatal.* Few men have 
ever been more regretted—few more 
respected by foe, no less than friend, 
than was Stonewall Jackson; and 
his soldiers grieved over his death 
as though they had been bereft of a 
father. To me it was a sad blow 
to lose at once a kind and dear 
friend and a leader for whom I felt 
the heartiest admiration. Brought 
so frequently into contact with this 
great soldier in the field of battle, 
or in camp, where he often shared 
his blankets with me when I had 
come to him late at night, bringing 
in my reports or applying for orders, 
I had every opportunity of estimat- 
ing, both in its grandeur and in its 
familiar traits, his noble and gener- 
ous character. Jackson had certain 
whimsical peculiarities which exhi- 
bited themselves in his manner and 
in his dress, but most of the stories 
current at the time, turning up- 
on his eccentricities, were entire 
fabrications. He was a sincerely 
pious man, but without a taint of 
Puritanism, and enjoyed the pleas- 
ures of life and a harmless joke as 
much as anybody. His conversa- 
tion was lively and fascinating, and 
he would often chime in with us in 
our merry talk and laughter round 
the camp-fires. For General Lee 
his admiration and affection were 
alike unbounded ; and, in the native 
modesty of his character, he as per- 
sistently undervalued his own ser- 
vices. Concerning these he would 
often say, ‘All the credit of my 
successes belongs to General Lee; 
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they were his plans on which I act- 
ed, and I only executed his orders.” 
But General Lee knew full well 
how to appreciate the great military 
qualities of his lieutenant, and the ‘ 
value of his assistance; and when 
the news reached him of the hero’s 
death, he exclaimed, “It would 
have been better for the country if 
I had fallen rather than Stonewall 
Jackson.” The sad intelligence was 
officially communicated to his mourn- 
ing army by the Commander-in- 
Chief in the following order, dated 
the 11th :— 


-“The daring will and energy of 
this great and good soldier, by a 
decree of an all-wise Providence, 
are now lost to us; but while we 
mourn his death, we feel that his 
spirit lives, and will inspire the 
whole army with his indomitable 
courage and unshaken confidence in 
God, as our hope and our strength. 
Let his name be a watchword for 
his corps, whe have followed him 
to victory in so many fields. Let 
officers and soldiers imitate his in- 
vincible determination to do every- 
thing in the defence of our beloved 
countfy. R. E. Les.” 


According to his wish, Jackson's 
remains were buried at Lexington, 
Virginia, where in his simple grave 
he now sleeps, while his memory 
lives fresh in the hearts of all who 
knew him, and both hemispheres 
regard him as the greatest of those 
who fell for their principles in this 
gigantic civil war. 


REORGANISATION OF THE ARMY—HEADQUARTERS ONCE MORE AT CULPEPPER— 
GREAT REVIEW OF THE CAVALRY CORPS. 


The remaining weeks of the beau- 
tiful month of May passed away in 
quiet, so far as regards any inter- 


ruption on the part of the enemy ; 
but were actively employed in pre- 
parations for the summer campaign, 





* The immediate cause of Jackson’s death is not generally known. I received 
the particulars of it from Dr. M‘Guire, who attended the General, and who to'd me 
that, against his urgent dissuasion, he had insisted on treating his cold by the ap- 
plication of wet blankets, which so aggravated its severity that, weakened as was 
his system by the loss of blood and the shock of amputation, this imprudence 


became fatal. 
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and in’ reorganising our whole 
army, the ranks of which were ra- 
pidly filled by the return of the 
absentees, and strengthened by the 
arrival of numerous reinforcements 
—Longstreet having been recalled 
with his two divisions from North 
Carolina, and several brigades join- 
ed to these from Beauregard’s army. 
The army of Northern Virginia was 
now divided into three equal and dis- 
tinct corps, each numbering about 
20,000 men. Longstreet commanded 
the 1st corps, consisting of Hood’s, 
M‘Law’s, and Picket’s divisions; 
Ewell the 2d, consisting of Early’s, 
Rodes’s , and Johnson’s divisions, 
formerly under Jackson’s com- 
mand, and now committed to this 
general in accordance with a re- 
quest made by Stonewall on his 
deathbed, in his solicitude for the 
welfare of his veterans. The 3d 
corps was placed under the com- 
mand of A. P. Hill, and was 
formed of Anderson’s, Pender’s, 
and Heth’s divisions. The cavalry, 
which had also been strength- 
ened by several new brigades 
from the South, was formed into 
a separate corps of three ° divi- 
sions, commanded by Hampton, 
Fitz Lee, and William Lee. About 
the 18th of May, General Lee, who 
had continued to confront the 
enemy at Fredericksburg, began 
gradually to shift the position of 
his troops towards Gordonsville 
and Orange. The cavalry had to 
give place to the infantry, and on 
the 20th we received orders to 
march to Culpepper Court-house, 
where we established our head- 
quarters, close to the old camping 
ground, stationing our divisions 
nearer the river, which was again 
closely picketed. Our tents were 
pitched in a beautiful spot, over- 
shadowed by magnificent hickory 
and tulip poplar trees, and sur- 
rounded by broad clover fields, 
where our horse were richly pastur- 
ed, and through which the pretty 
little river ‘‘ Mountain Run” rolled 
its silver waters between picturesque 
banks, and afforded us the chance of 


a magnificent cool bath, and plenty 
of sport with the rod and line. Our 
cavalry were in the highest spirits, 
and were kept in constant and salu- 
tary activity by incessant drilling 
and other preparations for the im- 
pending campaign. Hundreds of 
men flocked in daily from their 
distant homes, bringing with them 
fresh horses. General Robertson 
had joined us with his splendid 
brigade from North Carolina, as 
also had General Jones, with his 
command from the valley of Vir- 
ginia; and nearly all the men of 
Hampton’s division had returned 
from South Carolina and Mississip- 
pi. Our horse artillery, under com- 
mand of Pelham’s successor, Major 
Berkham, had been augmented by 
several batteries, and the old ones 
had been supplied with fresh horses, 
so that altogether we now possessed 
a more numerous and better equip- 
ped force than ever before. 

We all looked with pride upon 
this magnificent body of troops; 
and as a review had been ordered 
for the 5th of June, all the com- 
mencement of the month we were 
busy preparing for that important 
event. Invitations having been 
sent out to the whole circle of our 
acquaintances far and near, the 
hotels of the town, and as many 
private houses as had’ any accom- 
modation to spare, were got ready 
for the reception of our guests, 
many of whom, after all, we had to 
put under tents. Among those we 
expected on this occasion, was Gene- 
ral Randolph, the former Secretary 
of War, a warm friend of Stuart’s 
and mine, and to whom it will be 
remembered I was indebted for so 
much kindness on my first arrival 
in Richmond. Gladly eager to give 
him a proof of my esteem, and the 
sense I had of his kindness, I start- 
ed offon the morning of the 4th for 
Gordonsville, to meet our friend on 
his road, and I had the pleasure of 
bringing him by special train into 
Culpepper with all honours, our 
battle-flag floating from the loco- 
motive. Every train that afternoon 
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brought in fresh crowds of our 
guests, and we all assembled at 
the station to receive them, and 
forward them to their destination 
by the ambulances and waggons we 
had got prepared for that purpose. 
In the evening there was a ball at 
the Town Hall, which went off 
pleasantly enough, although it was 
not, in the language of the reporter, 
“a gay and dazzling scene, illumi- 
nated by floods of light streaming 
from numerous chandeliers,” for our 
supply of light was limited to a few 
tallow candles; and when the moon 
rose, we were glad to avail our- 
selves of her services by adjourn- 
ing to the spacious verandah. As 
the morning of the 5th dawned 
bright and beautiful, we completed 
our preparations, and gave the last 
touch to our arms and equipments ; 
and about 8 o’clock General Stuart 
and his staff mounted their horses 
and made for the plains of Brandy 
Station, which that day were for 
once to be the scene, not of a battle 
in all its sanguinary tumult, but of 
a military spectacle comparatively 
peaceful in character. Our little 
band presented a gay and gallant 
appearance as we rode forth to the 
sound of our bugles, all mounted on 
fine chargers, and clad in our best 
accoutrements, our plumes nodding, 
and our battle-flag waving in the 
breeze. I myself had on a uniform 
new from head to foot, and the 
horse on which I was mounted 
seemed tome in the very perfection 
of beauty as it danced with spring- 
ing step upon the turf, its glossy 
coat shining like burnished gold in 
the morning sun. As our approach 
was heralded by the flourish of 
trumpets, many of the ladies in the 
village came forth to greet us from 
the porches and verandahs of the 
houses, and showered down flowers 
upon our path. But if the smiles 
and patriotic demonstrations of 
the daughters of old Virginia were 
pleasant and flattering to us as 
mortal men, not less grateful to our 
soldiers’ hearts were the cheers of 
more than 12,000 horsemen, which 


rose in the air as we came upon 
the open plain near Brandy Station, 
where the whole cavalry corps 
awaited us, drawn out in a line a 
mile and a half long, at the extreme 
right of which twenty-four guns 
of our horse-artillery thundered 
forth a salute. About ten o’clock 
the marching past commenced. 
General Stuart had taken up his 
position on a slight eminence, whi- 
ther many hundreds of spectators, 
mostly ladies, had gathered, in am- 
bulances and on horseback, anx- 
iously awaiting the approach of the 
troops. The corps passed first 
by squadrons, and at a walk, and 
the magnificent spectacle of so 
many thousand troopers splendid- 
ly mounted made the heart swell 
with pride, and impressed one with 
the conviction that nothing could 
resist the attack of such a body of 
troops. The review ended with a 
sham charge of the whole corps by 
regiments, the artillery advancing 
at the same time at a gallop, and 
opening a rapid fire upon an ima- 
ginary enemy. The day wound up 
with a ball; but as the night was 
fine we danced in the open air 
on a piece of turf near our head- 
quarters, and by the light of enor- 
mous wood-fires, the ruddy glare of 
which upon the animated groups 
of our assembly gave to the whole 
scene a wild and romantic effect. 
Our army having been all this 
while slowly approaching Culpep- 
per, division after division, on the 
7th we marched by order of Gene- 
ral Lee, who was now among us, 
closer to the Rappahannock, taking 
up our headquarters on the heights 
near Brandy Station. Next day 
the cavalry corps had the honour 
of being reviewed by qur Comman- 
der-in-chief, but this time the spec- 
tators were no longer ladies, our 
fair visitors having departed, but 
the whole of Hood’s division, 
amounting to about 10,000 men, 
who were present as lookers-on, at 
their own request. No sooner was 
the review over than a courier 
galloped up with the report that 
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the enemy had made his appear- 
ance in strong force on the river. 
This called us at once to the front 
with several brigades, and for a 
time we were in momentary expec- 
tation of a serious engagement. 
After some demonstrations, how- 
ever, at the different fords, which 
were promptly met by our pickets, 
the Yankees disappeared again, and 
our troops marched back to their 
camps. On my _ return to head- 
quarters I found, to my intense 
disgust, that my negro servant 
Harry having, against orders, 
turned two of my horses and 
Kitt my mule loose, they had 
straggled off, and every effort to 
find them had till then failed. To 
lose my steeds thus, on the very eve 


of active operations, was a serious 
affair; horses were stolen daily, 
and among the thousands of ani- 
mals assembled around us, it was a 
difficult matter to find them again. 
I was the more put out, as by bad- 
luck I had been splendidly mount- 
ed, having, besides my new pur- 
chase, which was still left me, two 
fine chargers—a stout bay which 
I had from Major Berkham, the 
chief of our horse-artillery, in ex- 
change for my captured Yankee 
horse, and my old black, which was 
now in fine condition. All the rest 
of the day was spent in further 
efforts to discover the stray ani- 
mals, till at last I returned late at 
night, tired and out of humour, to 
the camp. 


GREAT CAVALRY BATTLE AT BRANDY STATION, 9TH JUNE 1863. 


After a few hours’ sleep I was 
awakened about daybreak by the 
sound of several cannon-shots. In 
an instant I was on my legs, and 
stepping out of my tent I distinctly 
heard a brisk firing of small-arms 
in the direction of the river. An 
orderly shortly afterwards rode 
up, reporting that the enemy, un- 
der cover of the fog, had suddenly 
fallen upon our pickets, had crossed 
the river in strong force at several 
points, and pressed forward so 
rapidly that they had come upon 
Jones’s brigade before the greater 
part of the men had had time to 
saddle their horses. It was for- 
tunate that the sharpshooters of 
this command, seconded by a sec- 
tion of our horse-artillery, were 
enabled by a well-directed fire to 
impede the movements of the at- 
tacking foe, so as to give our regi- 
ments time té form, and by falling 
back some distance to take up a 
position further to the rear. It 
was evident, both to General Stuart 
and myself that the intentions 
of the Federals in this move- 
ment were of a_ serious charac- 
ter, and that they were deter- 
mined on making a further ad- 


vance, although we differed in 
opinion as to the best way of op- 
posing resistance to them. The 
General wished to march with his 
whole force against the enemy, and 
fight them wherever he might meet 
them. My proposal was to place 
the greater part of the corps and 
our 24 guns on the heights, and 
wait there till the designs of the 
Yankees, who were still hidden by 
the woods, and their numbers, 
should be more clearly disclosed, 
and then, by offering a feint witha 
few of .our advanced brigades, to 
draw them towards us. As no 
favourable position for their artil- 
lery would be found in the plains, 
our guns would play with great 
effect on their dense ranks when 
they emerged into the open before 
us, and for once our horsemen 
would have a chance of showing 
their superiority over the hostile 
cavalry by a united charge of our 
whole force. But Stuart’s ardour 
was impatient of delay; and being, 
besides, under the impression that 
to allow the enemy to proceed fur- 
ther would let them know too 
much of the position of our infant- 
ry, which it was our duty to cover, 
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he resolved to move at once against 
the advancing foe, and gave me or- 
ders to ride to the front and rapidly 
reconnoitre the state of affairs, while 
he would follow as quickly as the 
troops could be brought into action. 
Major Berkham had hastily placed 
some of his batteries in position 
upon an eminence which I had just 
passed, and was reaching a patch of 
wood where Jones’s men were en- 
gaged in a sharp skirmish with the 
Federals, when in overwhelming 
numbers they made a sudden dash 
upon the most advanced regiment 
of that brigade, which broke in 
utter confusion, carrying everything 
with them in their flight. A scene 
of disgraceful stampede ensued— 
single horsemen galloped off the 
field in all directions, waggons and 
ambulances which had been de- 
tained to carry off camp utensils 
rattled over the ground, while with 
loud shouts of victory a dense 
mass of Federal horsemen broke 
forth from the woods. At this 
critical moment Berkham opened a 
rapid fire, throwing such a shower 
of canister and grape at close range 
upon the pursuing host, that they 
recoiled and retired again into 
the forest, thus affording an op- 
portunity of rallying and _ re- 
forming our demoralized troops. 
Just as the confusion was at its 
very height, my eye alighted on 
my little mule Kitt, on which 
one of the waggoners was mounted, 
and was passing me at full speed. 
The temptation to recover this 
valuable piece of property was 
not to be withstood, even under 
the exciting circumstances of the 
occasion; and quickly overtaking 
the fellow, I ordered him to give 
up my property, but the fear of 
falling into the hands of the enemy 
so possessed the poor devil that 
he begged to be allowed to bring 
it back to me at headquarters. 
Thinking, however, it was only a 
just punishment on him to let 
him make good his escape by the 
aid of his own legs, I made him 
dismount, and sent Kitt to the 
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rear by one of the couriers who 
accompanied me, where Henry 
greeted the return of his favourite 
with every mark of delight. All 
our brigades having now arrived 
from the more distant camps, our 
line of battle, nearly three miles 
in length, could be regularly 
formed; and along the woods 
which border the Rappahannock 
the multitudinous firing of our dis- 
mounted sharpshooters sounded like 
the rattle of musketry in a regular 
battle. We held our ground toler- 
ably well for some time, but it 
soon became evident that the enemy 
were in far superior numbers and 
supported by infantry, large columns 
of which were reported by William 
Lee, who commanded on our ex- 
treme left, to be crossing the 
tiver. Towards this point I was 
sent by General Stuart to watch 
the movements of the enemy, with 
orders to send a report every quar- 
ter of an hour by one of the |= 4 
of couriers whom I took with me. 
William Lee’s brigade was placed 
on a ridge of hills, with its skir- 
mishers on the river-bank and 
along a formidable stone fence 
running across an open field, over 
which the Federals advanced in 
strong numbers, but were again 
and again repulsed as soon as they 
came within range of our sharp- 
shooters, who were well seconded 
by the accurate firing of one of our 
batteries on the heights. Buried 
in the deep grass, William Lee and 
I lay close to our guns watching 
the progress of the battle, when we 
were startled by a heavy cannonade 
in our rear, apparently in the 
direction of our headquarters at 
Brandy Station. Thither I hast- 
ened off at once, promising Gen- 
eral Lee to send him information 
as soon as I had discovered the 
state of affairs. From some strag- 
glers who galloped past me as I 
approached the station, I gathered, 
in a Gonfused way, that the Fede- 
rals were in ourrear. To this re- 
port I gave little credit, but on 
emerging from the forest I found. 
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that they had only spoken the 
truth, for there a sight awaited me 
which made the blood run cold in 
my veins. The heights of Brandy 
and the spot where our headquar- 
ters had been were perfectly 
swarming with Yankees, while the 
men of one of our brigades were 
scattered wide over the plateau, 
chased in all directions by their 
enemies. Seeing one of our regi- 
ments still in line, but already 
swerving and on the point of 
breaking, I rode up to the Colonel, 
who seemed to have lost all pre- 
sence of mind, and threatened to 
arrest him on the spot, and to 
prefer a charge of cowardice 
against him, if he did not at once 
lead his men on to the attack. 
This had the desired effect, and 
with a faint cheer the regiment 
galloped forward against the 
enemy; but two hostile regiments 
starting to meet ve the space we 
were charging over diminished with 
increasing rapidity, until at last, 
when only a hundred yards apart, 
our disheartened soldiers broke and 
fled in shametul confusion. Car- 
ried along for a moment by the tor- 
rent of fugitives, I perceived that 
we were hastening towards an open- 
ing in a fence which had been made 
to facilitate the movements of our 
artillery, and, soon outstripping the 
rest by the fleetness of my charger, 
I reached the gap, and placed my- 
self in the centre, calling out to 
them that I would kill every man 
who tried to pass me, and ‘knocking 
over with the flat of my sabre two of 
those who had ventured too near 
me. This had the effect of arrest- 
ing the flight for a time, and I then 
managed to rally round me about a 
hundred of these same men whom, 
on this identical ground, I had, on 
& previous occasion, led to victory. 
‘Men !” I shouted, “ remember your 
previous deeds on these very fields; 
follow me—charge!” and, putting 
spurs into my charger’s flanks, the 
noble animal bounded forth against 
the Federals, who were now close 
upon us, but whose lines, by the 
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length of the pursuit, had become 
very loose. The very same men, 
however, who had fought so gal- 
lantly with me before had lost all 
self-confidence, and after following 
me a short distance they turned 
again to flight, abruptly leaving me 
quite alone in the midst of the 
charging foe. A great, hulking, 
Yankee corporal, with some eight or 
ten men, immediately gave chase 
after me, calling on me to surrender, 
and discharging their carbines and 
revolvers in my direction. Not 
heeding this summons, I urged my 
horse to its highest speed, and now 
turning to the rear myself, and clear- 
ing the fence at a part where it was 
too high for them to follow, I soon 
left my pursuers far behind. I had 
not galloped many hundred yards 
further, however, when I overtook 
Captain White of our staff, who had 
received a shot-wound in his neck, 
and was so weak as scarcely to be 
able to keep himself up in the saddle. 
Having to support my wounded com- 
rade, whom I was determined to 
save, retarded my pace considerably, 
and several times the shouts and 
yells of the Yankees sounded 80 
close at our horses’ heels that I 
gave up all hope of escape. Sud- 
denly, however, the Yankees gave 
up the pursuit, and I was enabled to 
draw bridle after a very exciting 
run. A courier happening to pass, 
I left Captain White in his charge, 
and hastened once more to the front, 
full of anxiety as to the final result 
of the conflict. To my great as- 
tonishment, as I rode on I could see 
nothing of the enemy; and, by the 
time I had reached the plateau ot 
Brandy, I found the state of affairs 
had taken an entirely altered aspect. 
Instead of a menacing host of Fede- 
rals, their dead and wounded thickly 
strewed the ground: one of their 
batteries, every horse of which 
had been killed, stood abandoned; 
and to the right, far away, a con- 
fused mass of fugitives were seen 
closely pursued by our men, over 
whose heads our artillery were 
throwing shell after shell on the 
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retreating foe. I was not long in 
meeting with General Stuart, whom 
I found directing the operations from 
the highest part of the plateau. I 
was informed by him that the por- 
tion of Federal cavalry which had 
rendered our position so critical 
had consisted of two brigades, com- 
manded by General Perry Windham, 
an Englishman in the Yankee ser- 
vice, who, by taking a circuitous 
route along an unguarded bridle- 
path, had succeeded in taking us 
in the rear, so causing all the con- 
fusion and panic which had very 
nearly decided the fate of the day. 
But just when the danger was at 
the highest and the stampede in 
full career—namely, at the very 
crisis I was unfortunate enough to 
witness—the Georgia regiment of 
Hampton’s old brigade, under its 
commander, the gallant Oolonel 
Young, and the 11th Virginia, under 
Colonel Lomax, had come up to the 
succour, and, throwing themselves 
with an impetuous charge on the 
temporary victors, had completely 
routed and driven them to flight. 
many killed and wounded, as well 
as prisoners, besides a _ battery, 
being left behind. General Wind- 
ham himself was shot through the 
leg during the short mélée, and had 
@ narrow escape from capture; and 
several colonels and other officers 
were among the dead. The flight 
of the Federals had been so sudden 
and headlong that it gave rise toa 
number of odd incidents, among 
which may be recalled an accident 
which befell one of their buglers, 
who, in the blindness of his hurry, 
rode straight up against an old 
ice-house, breaking through the 
wooden partition, and tumbling 
headlong, horse and all, into the 
deep hole within. The horse was 
killed on the spot, but the rider 
escaped miraculously, and was 
hauled up with ropes amidst shouts 
of laughter from the bystanders 
at so ridiculous an adventure of 
battle. 

The greater part of our corps was 
now placed along the ridge, in exact- 
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ly the position I had recommended 
in the morning, whilst further on, in 
the plains below, were arrayed, in 
line of battle, many thousand Fede- 
ral cavalry, supported by two of 
their divisions of infantry, whose 
glittering bayonets could be easily 
discerned as they deployed from 
the distant woods. Meanwhile our 
Oommander-in-Chief had arrived at 
the scene of action, and a division 
of our infantry had come up to our 
support, which was still in the 
woods about a quarter of a mile to 
the rear, but quite in readiness to 
act when necessary. The time was 
now about four in the afternoon, 
and the fire, which in our imme- 
diate front had gradually slackened 
to a desultory skirmishing of the 
dismounted sharpshooters, but sup- 
ported by a regular cannonade, 
grew hotter and hotter on the left, 
where William Lee, who had given 
up his original position soon after 
I left him, was slowly falling back 
before the enemy, turning and 
giving battle whenever too closely 
a by his pursuers. This splen- 

id command could just be seen 
emerging from the woods on our 
left, where Jones’s brigade was drawn 
up to support it, when Stuart, think- 
ing the time had come for an aggres- 
sive movement, sent me off to order 
the two brigades to move forward in 
a united charge upon the pursuing 
enemy. —* that prompt action 
was necessary, I rode down the hill- 
side with incautious speed, and my 
horse, broken down by the excessive 
exertions of the day, stumbled and 
rolled heavily over with me. Stuart, 
believing that horse and rider were 
struck down by a cannon-ball, or- 
dered some couriers to my assistance, 
and was just sending off some one 
else with the orders I was charged 
with, when the animal regained its 
legs, and, vaulting quickly into the 
saddle, I started off again faster 
than before. About fifty yards 
further, coming upon very broken 
ground, my horse fell again, so 
contusing my leg that I fancied at 
first it was broken; but as the eyes 
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of many hundreds of my comrades 
were on me I proudly fought against 
the agony I suffered, and with dif- 
ficulty remounting I continued my 
ride, and in a few minutes was, 
without further accident, at the 
point of destination. Lee’s and 
Jones’s men received the order to 
charge with loud cheers—the former 
moving forward to the attack in 
such magnificent style that an en- 
thusiastic shout of applause rose 
along our lines on the heights, 
whence the conflict could be plain- 
ly witnessed. The enemy received 
us with a shower of bullets. Gen- 
eral William Lee fell wounded in 
the thigh. Colonel Williams was 
shot dead at the head of his regi- 
ment, and many other officers fell 
killed and wounded. But nothing 
could arrest the impetuous charge 
of the gallant Virginians; and ina 
few minutes the Federal lines were 
- broken and driven in disorderly 
flight towards the river, where the 
fire of several reserve batteries, 
posted on the opposite’shore, put a 
stop to the pursuit. This success 
on our left decided the fate of the 
day. About dusk, the main body 
of the Federal cavalry, seeing their 
right flank now entirely exposed, 
commenced a retreat under protec- 
tion of their infantry, and by night- 
fall the whole of the hostile force 
had once more recrossed the Rappa- 
hannock. Thus ended the greatest 
cavalry battle ever fought on the 
American continent, about 12,000 
men being engaged on our side, 
and about 15,000 on that of the 
Federals, besides the infantry sup- 
port; and the combat lasted from 
daybreak till nightfall. The loss 
of our opponents was very severe 
in dead and wounded, and a great 
number of officers fell, among whom 
was a brigadier-general, several colo- 
nels, besides many other of subordi- 
nate rank. About 400 privates and 
40 officers were captured, and a 
battery of four guns already men- 
tioned. The victory was a dearly- 
bought one on our side, and num- 
bers of those who but a few days 
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before had gaily attended the 
review, were now stretched cold 
and lifeless on the same ground, 
Among those whose death we 
mourned, was the gallant Colonel 
Hampton of the 2d South Carolina, 
brother of General Hampton, and 
Colonel Williams of the 2d North 
Carolina; General William Lee, 
Colonel Butler, and many other 
officers of rank were among the 
wounded. Our staff had suffered 
very severely: Captain White 
wounded, Lieutenant Goldsborough 
taken prisoner, and the gallant 
Captain Farley killed. Poor Far- 
ley! after innumerable escapes from 
the perils into which his brilliant 
gallantry led him, his fate had over- 
taken him at last, and he died as 
heroically as he had lived. While 
riding towards the enemy, side by 
side with Colonel Butler, a shell 
which passed clean through their 
horses, killing both these, shattered 
at the same time one of Butler’s 
legs below the knee, and carried 
off one of Farley’s close up to the 
body. When the surgeon arrived 
he naturally wished to attend first 
to the Oaptain as the more danger- 
ously wounded, but this the brave 
young fellow positively refused, 
saying that Oolonel Butler’s life 
was more valuable to the country 
than his own, and he felt he should 
soon die. Two hours afterwards 
he was a corpse. We passed the 
night at a farmhouse close to the 
battle-field; but in spite of the 
fatigues of the day I could find no 
rest, and passed the best part of 
the night bathing my injured leg, 
which was very swollen and painful, 
with cold water. 

I did not allow this, however, to 
prevent my accompanying General 
Stuart on the following morning 
on a ride towards the river and 
over the“plains, which presented 
all the appearance of a regular 
battle-field. Principally was this 
the case in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of our old headquarters, 
where the ground was thickly 
strewn with carcasses, on, which 
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hundreds of turkey buzzards had 
been gorging themselves, and were 
lying about in numbers. In one 
spot, a few acres broad, where the 
cavalry had charged close up to a 
fence held by our skirmishers, I 
counted as many as thirty dead 


’ horses struck down by the bullets of 


our sharpshooters. On our return to 
headquarters, which in the mean 
time had been transferred to the 
shade of an oak grove a mile further 
to the rear, and close to a fine plan- 
tation possessed by a Mr. Bradford, 
my negro Henry met me with an air 
of triumphant exaltation, having 
with untiring energy, backed by cun- 
ning adroitness, succeeded in recov- 
ering one of my two missing horses 
—the stont bay. The illegitimate 
appropriator of the poor beast had 
frightfully disfigured it to avoid detec- 


tion; its beautiful mane and tail were 
hacked short, but the sharp eyes of 
the negro had not been baffled by this 
villanous trick. I had been the sub- 
ject of General Stuart’s raillery apro 
pos of my lost horses, but ere long 
I was enabled to turn the laugh 
against him, for two of his best horses 
went astray and were lost in the same 
way, nor were they recovered for 
months after. Large numbers of the 
enemy being still on the other side of 
the river and displaying considerable 
activity, we expected that the late 
unsuccessful reconnaissance in force 
would shortly be renewed, and on 
the 13th we were even called to our 
saddles by an alarm. It proved a 
groundless one, however; and the 
following days passed without further 
active demonstration on the part of 
the Federals. 


COMMENOEMENT OF THE SUMMER OAMPAIGN — FORWARD MOVEMENT OF 
THE ARMY OF VIRGINIA — CAVALRY FIGHTS IN LOUDON AND FAUQUIER 


COUNTIES, 


General Lee had by this completed 
his preparations for an advance into 
the enemy’s country, whither the 
theatre of war was now to be trans- 
ferred; and, whilst a comparatively 
small body of troops still maintained 
a show in front of the Federals at 
Fredericksburg, the bulk of our army 
was being concentrated in the vicin- 
ity of Culpepper, apparently without 
any suspicion of the fact on the part 
of the enemy’s commander-in-chief. 
The first object General Lee sought 
to compass, was to clear the valley of 
Virginia of its hostile occupants and 
to capture the town of Winchester. 
Ewell with his troops had already 
started in that direction some days 
back, and on the 15th the rest of our 
infantry began to move forward. 
Stuart was ordered to cover the 
movements of our army and protect 
its flank by marching on the Fauquier 
side of the Blue Ridge Mountains; 
and aceordingly the morning of the 
16th found us betimes en route, and 
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in high glee at the thought of once 
more invading Yankeedom. Having 
crossed the Hazel and Rappahannock 
rivers, we marched on in the same 
line we had followed in our retreat 
of November, '62, and at noon halted 
for an hour to feed our horses at the 
little town of Orleans, where General 
Stuart and his staff made a point of 
visiting our old friend Mrs. M., by 
whom we were received with her 
usual kindness and hospitality. Our 
march thence led through the rich 
and beautiful county of Fauquier, 
which as yet showed but little signs 
of suffering from the war, and at 
dark we reached the Piedmont Sta- 
tion of the Baltimore-Ohio Railway, 
where we bivouacked. Next morn- 
ing as soon as it was light the famous 
guerilla chief Major Mosbey, who had 
selected this part of the country for 
the scene of his extraordinary 
achievements, made his appearance 
in camp, reporting that the enemy’s 
cavalry, which till recently had 
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fronted us near Culpepper, was rapid- 
ly following a line of march parallel 
to our own, although as yet only 
small detachments were occupying 
the neighbouring county of Loudon. 
Our march was continued accordingly 
towards the village of Upperville, 
where our cavalry separated into 
several commands, with instructions 
to move by different roads towards 
the Potomac. Stuart, taking with 
him Robertson’s and Fitz Lee’s com- 
mands, the latter of which turned off 
towards Aldie, proceeded in the di- 
rection of Middleburg, which place he 
and his staff, galloping ahead of the 
troops, reached late in the afternoon. 
We were received in this pleasant 
little town with marked demonstra- 
tions of joy; and as my friends here 
had heard from Richmond the news 
of my death, but not its contradic- 
tion, I underwent another ovation at 
my quasi-resurrection. While pay- 
ing one of the many visits I had to 
make to give bodily assurance of my 
presence in the world of the living, 
and relating my adventures toa circle 
of pretty young ladies, the streets 
‘suddenly resounded with the cry of 
‘‘The Yankees are coming!” raised 
by a party of horsemen who galloped 
through the town in frantic excite- 
ment, having formed part of one of 
our pickets, on whom the enemy, not 
supposed to be so near, had rather 
suddenly fallen. I had just time to 
rush out of the house and mount my 
horse when the enemy’s cavalry 

oured into the town from various 

irections. I soon joined General 
Stuart, however, and the remainder 
of his staff, who were riding off as 
fast as their steeds could carry them 
in the direction of our advancing 
troops, which we soon reached; and 
General Stuart gave orders that Gen- 
eral Robertson should move his regi- 
ments at a trot upon Middleburg, 

nd drive the enemy from the town 
without delay. As I had a better 
knowledge of the country than 
Robertson,I was ordered to accom- 
pany the General, who was an 
old friend, and gladly consulted 
me as to the best mode of attack. 
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It was already dark by the time 
we came up with our advanced 
pickets, about half a mile from 
Middleburg, and we found them 
supported by their reserve, under 
the command of Captain Wool- 
ridge of the 4th Virginia, engaged in 
a lively skirmish with the hostile 
sharpshooters. We were informed 
by this brave officer that the 
Federals held the town in consider- 
able force, and had erected a bar- 
ricade at its entrance, which he 
begged as a favor to be allowed 
to storm. This was of course 
granted ; and with a cheer, forward 
went the gallant little band, driv- 
ing the tirailleurs rapidly before 
them, and taking the barricade after 
a short but sanguinary struggle.— 
At the same moment our sabres 
rattled from their scabbards, and 
the main body of the brigade 
dashed forward to the charge at a 
thundering gallop along the broad 
turnpike road and down the main 
street, while two of our squadrons 
went round outside the village to 
protect us from a flank attack. As 
I had felt rather ashamed at having 
been forced to run from the enemy 
under the very eyes of my fair 
friends, and was naturally anxious 
to afford them a spectacle of a tc- 
tally different character, I assumed 
my place of honour, leading the 
charge with General Robertson, 
and to my intense satisfaction 
plunged into the enemy’s ranks 
opposite the precise spot whence 
I had commenced my flight, and 
whence, regardless of danger, the 
ladies now looked on and watched 
the progress of the combat. It 
lasted but a few seconds, for the 
enemy, unable to withstand the 
shock of our charge, broke and fled 
in utter confusion—a part of the 
fugitives taking the straight road 
along the main street, and the other 
turning off by the shorter route out 
of the town to the right. Leaving 
General Robertson to pursue the 
former with one of his regiments, 
I took upon myself the responsi- 
bility of following the latter with 
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several squadrons, anticipating that 
the Federal reserves were in this 
direction. My supposition proved 
only too correct, for they were soon 
at hand to rescue their comrades, and 
in a few minutes we were engaged 
in a severe conflict. Bullets whiz- 
zed from either side—men and 
horses fell dead and wounded amidst 
unavoidable confusion through the 
extreme darkness of the night, 
and for a time it seemed doubtful 
whether I should be able to hold 
my ground against numbers so 
far superior. Fortunately General 
Robertson, hearing the firing, soon 
came up with his regiment, and, 
taking now the offensive, we charged 
the Federals with our united force 


‘in front, while the squadron we had 


sent round the village to the right 
took them in flank, the effect of 
which was to force our antagonists 
into a rapid retreat, in the course 
of which we took several officers 
and 75 privates prisoners. On our 
return to Middleburg the Gen- 
eral and I remained another hour 
with our lady friends, who, with 
their accustomed devotedness, were 
busy nursing the wounded, large 
numbers of whom were collected 
in several of the residences. It 
was late in the night by the time 
we reached Mr. Rector’s plantation, 
about two miles to the rear, where 
our troops encamped. This spot 
is situated on a formidable hill, 
and, being the crossing point of 
several of the principal roads, was 
a point of considerable strategical 
importance. 

Early the following morning a 
report wus received from Fitz Lee 
announcing an encounter with a 
strong body of Federal cavalry 
near Aldie, which had ended in the 
repulse of the enemy and the cap- 
ture of 60 prisoners, among whom 
was a colonel and several other 
inferior officers. Our own loss 
had been heavy in killed and 


wounded, and among the former 
I lost my poor friend Major Eales 
of the 5th Virginia, who was struck 
by several bullets while leading his 
men to the charge. We got news 
also from William Lee’s troops, com- 
manded by Chamblis, who had come 
quite suddenly and unexpectedly 
on the cavalry we had driven from 
Middleburg, killing and wounding 
a great number and taking 140 
prisoners. The glorious accounts 
had meantime reached us of the 
capture of Winchester and Mar- 
tinsburg by Ewell, with more than 
4000 prisoners, 30 pieces of artillery, 
and innumerable stores of ammu- 
nition and provisions, rendering 
the opening of the campaign as 
favourable to its prospects as pos- 
sible. As the prisoners taken dur- 
ing the last few days amounted to 
several hundreds, I was sent to 
Upperville, where they had been 
despatched, to superintend their 
transfer by detachments to Win- 
chester—a duty in which I was 
occupied the greater part of the 
day, until toward evening the 
sound of a brisk cannonade recalled 
me back to the front. There I 
found that the Federals had ad- 
vanced in strong force on Middle- 
burg, had driven back our troops, 
and were once more in possession 
of the town, and that all our 
efforts to retake it had been vain 
—the cause of these failures being 
attributed to General Stuart’s hesi- 
tation to direct the fire of our artil- 
lery on the village, fearing to inflict 
too much damage on the patriotic 
little place. The fighting was kept 
up till midnight, when, finding 
the enemy showed no intention of 
pushing their advantage any fur- 
ther for the present, our troops, 
with the exception of a strong cor- 
don of pickets, were withdrawn to- 
wards. Rector’s cross-roads, where 
we all encamped. 
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THE CAVALRY FIGHT NEAR MIDDLEBURG, 19TH OF JUNE—I AM SEVERELY 
WOUNDED — STAY AT UPPERVILLE, AND RETREAT FROM THERE TO 


MR. B.’8 PLANTATION. 


The morning of the 19th dawned 
with all the bright beauty of the 
month of June, but the rising of the 
sun was also the signal for the re- 
commencement of hostilities, and 
before we had had time to break- 
fast, a rapid succession of cannon- 
shots summoned us to the front. 
The enemy in strong force were 
advancing upon a patch of wood 
about a mile from Middleburg, 
which was held by our troops, con- 
sisting of Robertson’s and William 
Lee’s commands; the dismounted 
sharpshooters on both sides were ex- 
changing a lively fire, and the shells 
from a number of hostile batteries 
were bursting with a sharp crack 
in the tree-tops. General Stuart 
took up his position on a hill about 
half a mile to the rear, commanding 
a good view of the plain in front, 
and over the fields to the right and 
left. Our Chief of Artillery being 
engaged in another direction, I re- 
ceived orders to place our batteries 
in position; and the nature of the 
ground allowed this to be done so 
favourably that the cross-fire of our 
guns at a later period saved us 
from serious disaster. I then rode 
forward to the extreme front, and 
carefully reconnoitring the position 
of the enemy, I found that their 
force was far superior to our own, 
and that they were overlapping us 
on either wing. General Stuart 
gave me so little credit for the ac- 
curacy of my report that he was for 
some time convinced that he could 
hold his ground with ease, and even 
entertained the intention of send- 
ing off the greater part of William 
Lee’s troops towards Aldie. Through 
my earnest remonstrances this was 
deferred, however, and I was again 
despatched to the front to see if 
I had not overrated the forces of 
the enemy. What I saw only too 


thoroughly confirmed my first ob- 
servations; and I reported to Gen- 


eral Stuart that in my opinion he 
would be forced to retreat, even 
if he kept the whole of his force 
together. But again he refused 
credit to the result of my observa- 
tions, and said laughingly, “ You’re 
mistaken for once, Von; I shall 
be in Middleburg in less than an 
hour,”—requesting me at the same 
time to write out a permit for Long- 
street’s Commissary, Major N., who 
wished to visit his friends in the 
town, to go there unmolested. I 
was just writing the document, and 
remarking to the Major that I was’ 
afraid he would not be able to make 
use of it, when suddenly the firing 
increased in heaviness, and we saw 
our men hastening from the woods 
in considerable confusion, followed 
by a dark mass of Federals in close 
pursuit. “Ride as quickly as you 
can, and rally those men; I will 
follow you immediately with all the 
troops I can gather,” were Stuart’s 
hasty instructions to me as he sud- 
denly, though rather late, became 
convinced that I had all along been 
right. Just as I reached our break- 
ing lines, the 9th Virginia, which had 
been in reserve, dashed forward in a 
magnificent charge; the batteries I 
had previously posted opened a well- 
directed cross-fire on the Federal 
horsemen ; the flying regiments re- 
sponded to my call, and turned upon 
their pursuers, whom we drove ra- 
pidly back into the woods, killing 
and wounding a large number, and 
taking many prisoners, until a severe 
fusillade from the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters, posted en the outskirts of 
the wood, protected their retreat. 
I had just succeeded in re-forming 
our own men, about 200 yards from 
the wood, when Stuart came up, 
and, riding along the lines of his 
troops, who always felt relieved by 
his appearance in the moment of 
extreme danger, was received by 
them with enthusiastic cheers. He 
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now ordered the regiments to with- 
draw by squadrons to a_ better 
position—a movement which was 
executed under cover of a spirited 
fire from our batteries, The General 
and his staff being the last to re- 
main on the spot, we soon became a 
target for the Federal sharpshooters, 
who, by the cheering, had become 
well aware that Stuart was in that 
small group of officers. Being dressed 
in the same fashion as the General— 
a short jacket and grey hat, with 
waving ostrich plume, and mounted 
on my handsome new charger—I was 
mistaken for him, and my tall figure 
soon engaged their particular atten- 
tion, for the bullets came humming 
round me like a swarmof bees. A 
ball had just stripped the gold-lace 
from my trousers, and I was say- 
ing to the General, riding a few 
steps before me on my left—*‘‘ Gen- 
eral, those Yankees are giving it 
rather hotly to me on your account,” 
—when I suddenly felt a severe dull 
blow, as though somebody had 
struck me with his fist on my neck, 
fiery sparks glittered before my eyes, 
and a tremendous weight seemed 
to be dragging me from my horse. 
After a few moments of insensibi- 
lity, I opened my eyes again, to find 
myself lying on the ground, my 
charger beside me, and a number of 
officers and men pressing round and 
endeavouring to raise me. My left 
arm hung stiff and lifeless, and the 
blood was spouting from a large 
wound on the side of my neck, and 
streaming from my mouth at every 
breath. Unable tospeak, I motioned 
to my comrades to leave me, and save 
themselves from the hail of bullets 
the enemy were concentrating on 
them, two of the soldiers about me 
having already fallen lifeless. At 
the same moment, I saw the Yan- 
kees charging towards us from the 
woods; and, certain that a few 
minutes more would leave me a 
prisoner in their hands, the hate- 
ful thought inspired me with the 
courage to summon all my strength 
and energy, and, managing to 
regain my legs, with the as- 


sistance of Captain Blackford and 
Lieutenant Robertson of our staff, I 
mounted my horse, and rode off from 
the field, supported by these two 
officers, whose devoted friendship 
could not have been proved by a 
.more signal act of self-sacrifice. 
After a painful ride of more than a 
mile, coming across an ambulance, 
my comrades placed me in it, gave 
orders to the driver to tarry me 
further to the rear, and then gal- 
loped off in another direction in 
search of our surgeon, Dr. Eliason. 
Meanwhile the Federals were rapidly 
advancing, and numbers of their 
shells burst so near the ambulance 
that the driver was seized with 
fright, and believing that anyhow I 
was nearly dead, drove off at a gal- 
lop over the rocky road, regardless 
of my agonized groans, every move- 
ment of the vehicle causing a fresh 
effusion of blood from my wound. 
At last I could stand it no longer, 
and, crawling up to him, I put my 
cocked pistol to his head, and made 
him understand that I should blow 
out his brains if he continued his 
cowardly flight. This proved effec- 
tual, and, driving along at a moder- 
ate pace, we were overtaken by Dr. 
Eliason, who at once examined my 
wound, and found that the ball had 
entered the lower part of my neck, 
cut through a portion of the wind- 
pipe, and taking a downward course, 
had lodged somewhere in my right 
lung, and that my left arm was en- 
tirely paralysed by the same shot. 
A shadow passed over the Doctor’s 
face as he examined me, for he had 
a liking for me; and reading in my 
eyes that I wished to have his un- 
disguised opinion, he said, “My 
dear fellow, your wound is mortal, 
and I can’t expect you to live till 
the morning,” offering at the same 
time to execute my last wishes. 
This was sad enough intelligence 
for me; but the very positivegess of 
the opinion aroused within me the 
spirit of resistance, and I resolved 
to struggle against death with all 
the energy I possessed. In this de- 
termined mood I was enabled to 
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attend to some matters of duty, and 
to give orders on a piece of paper 
for our ordnance-waggons, which 
we met on the road. I was con- 
veyed to Dr. Eliason’s house, where 
a bed was put up for me in the par- 
lour, and 1 was attended to by the 
ladies of the family, who nursed 
me as though I had been a son of 
the house, whilst the Doctor’s blind 
child was sobbing by my bedside. 
A dose of opium procured me a 
kind of half slumber or trance, dur- 
ing which, though unable to move, 
I could see and hear everything 
that was going on about me. One 
after the other all my comrades 
dropped in during the afternoon, 
and seeing my face and neck swol- 
len and disfigured by an accumula- 
tion of air, while my features were 
deadly pale, I could see by their 
expression that they believed me 
dead already, and could hear the 
Doctor answer the repeated ques- 
tion, “Is he alive yet?” with “ Yes, 
but he will not live over the night.” 
At last Stuart himself came, and 
bending over me, he kissed my fore- 
head, and I felt two tears drop 
upon my cheek, as [heard him say, 
“Poor fellow, your fate is a sad 
one, and it was for me that you re- 
ceived this mortal wound.” I would 
have given anything to have had 
the power of grasping my friend’s 
hand, and pronouncing a few words 
of thankfulness for his heartfelt 
sympathy ; and when, in later times, 
I stood by his own deathbed, these 
friendly words came vividly before 
my recollection. I passed the night 
in a calm sleep, and the following 
morning found me, to the astonish- 
ment and delight of the Doctor and 
my comrades, not only alive, but 
wonderfully refreshed and strength- 
ened by my long sleep. The whole 
of the day I was much excited by the 
sound of a heavy cannonade, and re- 
ceived frequent information through 
a courier who was detached to me as 
to the progress of a severe fight, in 
which the Yankees, supported by in- 
fantry, were pressing Stuart slowly 
back towards Upperville. The next 
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night I again passed favourably, 
and on the forenoon of the 21st I 
had the extreme gratification of see- 
ing General Stuart again, who told 
me how much he had missed me 
during the action, of which he gave 
me a minute account. He told me, 
at the same time, it was quite pos- 
sible that during the day he might 
be forced to fall back beyond Up- 
perville, in which case I should be 
informed in time by one of his 
officers, and an ambulance would 
be in readiness to carry me out of 
reach of the enemy. 

In the early part of the forenoon 
the fighting recommenced, the thun- 
der of the cannon and the rattle of 
musketry sounded closer and closer, 
wounded men and stragglers began 
to pass through the village, and I 
became more and more nervous 
and excited. As hour after hour 
passed while I waited, full dressed, 
the arrival of Stuart’s promised con- 
veyance and message, I repeatedly 
sent my courier out into the street, 
but the report was always, ‘ Nothing 
heard of the General yet.” The 
battle seemed raging in the imme- 
diate vicinity, and the shells burst- 
ing right over the village, when, to 
my great joy, my Prussian friend 
Captain Scheibert entered my room. 
At the first news of my misfortune, 
he had hastened from the distant 
headquarters of our army, bringing 
along with him General Longstreet’s 
private ambulance, which the latter 
had placed at my disposal, sending 
me at the same time many kind 
messages urging me to start at once. 
This I declined to do, however, as 
I was anxious to hear from General 
Stuart, for whose safety I entertain- 
ed apprehensions. At last Captain 
Clarke, temporarily attached to our 
staff, galloped in and informed me 
that General Stuart, wishing to 
avoid my being moved unnecessari- 
ly, and hoping to be able to hold 
his ground for a day longer, had 
delayed his message as long as 
possible; but the Federal cavalry, 
strongly supported by infantry, 
having suddenly attacked with 
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overwhelming numbers, he had 
been forced to a precipitate retreat, 
which rendered it necessary that I 
should be moved away without an 
instant’s delay. It was certainly a 
moment of no small excitement, 
when, after a cordial leave-taking 
with my kind host, I was carried 
by my friends to the ambulance, in 
the midst of shells bursting in the 
streets, and crashing through the 
house-tops, fugitives rushing wildly 
by, wounded men crawling out of 
the way, riderless horses galloping 
distractedly about, whilst close at 
hand were heard the triumphant 
shouts of the pursuing foe. As 
my condition would not admit of 
my being conveyed so far as the in- 
fantry reserves, which were eight 
miles away in the direction of the 
Shenandoah, it was decided that I 
should be carried to Mr. B.’s planta- 
tion, not more than two miles off, 
which, being only accessible by a 
small road, it was hoped the enemy 
would not visit. Turning to the 
left after leaving Upperville, we 
had, on our way thither, to pass 
for a short distance along the main 
road, whence I could see a great 
part of the battle-field, and our men 
everywhere in rapid retreat; the 
Federals in hot pursuit, being not 
more than 500 yards from us, and 
their bullets frequently whizzing 
round our ears. The ambulance- 
driver did his best to get out of the 
way, while Scheibert and my ser- 
vant Henry, who was leading 7 
horses, in trying to keep up wit 

us, presented a scene in which 
over-anxiety assumed a comical as- 
pect. The Captain with the flat 
of his sword was thrashing the 
mule Kitt, who was kicking and 
plunging in an obstinate mood, 
while Henry in front was dragging 
her forward, and answering the 
Captain’s intimations, that he was 
doing more harm than good, with 
a grin of obtuse satisfaction. At 
last Mr. B.’s plantation was reached 
without accident, and we found 
the proprietor waiting for us at the 
gate. He was very willing to re- 
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ceive me into his house, but in- 
sisted, to avoid discovery, that my 
ambulance and escort should leave 
as quickly as possible, and, while I 
was being carried into the mansion 
by two old negroes, I saw them 
just plunging amidst the dense 
foliage of the neighbouring woods. 
A room was prepared for me on the 
ground-floor; and, so utterly ex- 
hausted was I, it was almost ina 
fainting condition that I fell upon 
the bed. Scarcely, however, had I 
been half an hour there, when I 
was awakened by the trampling of 
horses and the rattling of sabre- 
scabbards, and an old servant en- 
tered, telling mein a whisper that 
the Yankees had come, and were 
surrounding the house. This alarm- 
ing intelligence darted like an elec- 
tric shock through my frame; and 
knowing that to be captured in my 
shattered state would be certain 
death, I resolved, with desperate en- 
ergy, not to die without resistance. 
I reached down my arms with a pain- 
ful effort, and placing my unsheathed 
sword and revolver, ready cocked, on 
the bed, prepared to shoot down the 
first of the enemy’s troopers who 
should enter. Fully convinced that 
my last hour was come, I lay wait- 
ing to see the Yankees come in 
every moment; but although I 
could hear them talking, and see 
them passing to and fro on the 
verandah, through the jalousies of 
the window, close to which my bed 
was placed, I was astonished to 
find they did not make their ap- 
pearance. After about half an hour 
of the most thrilling anxiety, all 
seemed to have become suddenly 
quiet again; and my kind-hearted 
host made his appearance, with the 
news that the Federals had gone 
for the present, but were still in 
the neighbourhood, and had sta- 
tioned a picket on ahill a few 
hundred yards off. He added that 
the hostile soldiers, whose hearts 
he had won by a liberal supply of 
every kind of refreshment, had 
mentioned that they had been 
searching every house in Upper- 
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ville and the vicinity for a pro- 
minent Confederate (supposed for 
some time to be Stuart himself), * 
who had fallen severely wounded, 
but that to all appearance he had 
died, and his body had been buried 
by the rebels previous to their re- 
treat. The rest of the evening passed 
rapidly away, nor were we again 
disturbed by the Federal soldiers, 
one or two only coming on separate 
occasions to fetch milk or other 
eatables. Next morning I was 
greatly surprised ut the appearance 
of my servant Henry, who, in his 
anxiety about my fate, had crossed 
over from the opposite side of the 
Shenandoah, where he had left 
my horses in safety, and hiding 
the mule in the woods about a mile 
off, had managed to steal unob- 
served through the Federal lines. 
I was quite touched at the fidelity 
of my negro, who sat all day at my 
bedside, anxiously watching every 
breath I drew. Later in the even- 
ing, to my great astonishment and 
delight, I received a visit from 
Dr. Eliason, who informed us that 
the enemy was retreating, Stuart 
having retaken Upperville, and 
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being in pursuit of the Federals in 
the direction of Middleburg. The 
Doctor was satisfied with my pro- 
gress towards recovery, and told me 
if I reached the ninth day, he be- 
lieved my wound would get quite 
well. The following day my friends 
from all parts of the army called in 
large numbers, among them Gene- 
rals Stuart, Hampton, and Robert- 
son; and I was delighted to have 
recovered my voice sufficiently to 
thank them for all their kindness 
and friendship. General Long- 
street sent his three doctors, with 
all of whom I was intimate, and 
they brought me a message from 
him, stating that he was sorry he 
could not come himself, but that 
he would have advanced a whole 
division to get me out of the 
enemy’s hands lad they not re- 
treated. Our army had in the 
mean time continued steadily ad- 
vancing through the valley; and 
on the 25th all our troops left the 
vicinity of Upperville to march 
onward to the Potomac, leaving me 
behind, sad that I was no longer 
able to share in their fatigues, their 
dangers, and their glory. 


THE LAST EIGHTEEN MONTHS OF MY STAY IN THE CONFEDERACY—DEPARTURE 
FOR RICHMOND, AND SOJOURN AT THE CAPITAL AND IN THE VICINITY— 
WINTER 18638-64—sTUART’Ss DEATH—DEPARTURE FOR ENGLAND. 


Henceforward my strength im- 
proved very rapidly; the outer 
wound had nearly closed; from 
only being able to swallow a little 
cream I could now take more sub- 
stantial food, and was allowed to 
sit up an hour or twoin the ver- 
andah to enjoy the cool aromatic 
breeze travelling hither from the 
beautiful Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Every kindness was shown me by 
Mr. B. and his family, and I re- 
ceived many kind messages from 
the ladies of the neighbourhood, 
who sent me nosegays every day; 


so that I should have felt perfectly 
happy had not my mind been 
troubled with the thought of being 
away from my comrades, and had 
not, moreover, the frequency of the 
Federa] scouting parties crossing 
the Potomac rendered it dangerous 
that I should remain, my presence 
having become much more widely 
known in the vicinity. After post- 
poning my departure several times I 
at last took leave of my kind hosts, 
and started off in an ambulance 
which General Robertson had 
placed at my disposal, accompanied 





The same story was published afterwards in the Northern papers. 


“ The 


big Prussian rebel, who was Stuart’s right arm,” they said, “had been killed 
at last, and his body buried at Upperville.” 
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by a courier who had been de- 
tached to me, and by Henry with 
my horses. The journey to Oul- 
pepper was a tedious one, and 
the jolting of the ambulance 
along the rough roads was so 
painful, that I had to ride on 
horseback the greater part of 
the way. I arrived, however, with- 
out accident, except, indeed, the 
upsetting of my vehicle in the 
swollen waters of the Hazel river, 
through which I lost all my traps, 
with the exception of my arms and 
a little bag in which I kept my 
diary, and which I saved by jump- 
ing into the foaming stream at the 
imminent peril of my life. Leav- 
ing Henry with my horses behind 
me at Culpepper, I went in a hand- 
car to Orange, and thence by rail 
to Richmond, where I met with 
a kind and cordial reception un- 
der the hospitable roof of Mr. P., 
which for some time was to be- 
come my home. With the heat of 
the month of June my sufferings 
commenced, and were greatly ag- 
gravated by the conflicting rumours 
which reached me from Lee’s army 
after the battle of Gettysburg. I 
could scarcely draw my breath, and 
coughed continually night and day, 
bringing up quantities of blood 
with small fragments of the shat- 
tered rings of my windpipe, and 
pieces of clothing which the bullet 
had carried along with it. I was 
ey attacked with fits of 
suffocation, which sometimes came 
upon me while walking in the 
street, and were so violent that I 
had to be carried home in a 
state of insensibility resembling 
death. At last my doctor, who 
had but little hope of my re- 
covery, recommended me to try the 
effects of country air; and having 
received pressing invitations from 
my friends at Dundee, in Hanover 
County, I went there towards the 
end of August. The very day after 
my arrival, my attacks, accompa- 
nied by severe fever, became so 
violent, that I was prostrated on 
a sick-bed for two long months, 


every day of which my kind friends 
expected would be my last. The 
natural strength of my constitu- 
tion, however, carried me through 
all these trials; and about the mid- 
dle of October I was allowed to 
leave my room, but reduced to a 
skeleton, having lost ninety pounds 
in weight, and so weak I had to 
be carried about in a chair. On 
the first day I left my bed, I was 
startled by the report that a body 
of Federals was approaching the 
house; and dreading the danger of 
capture more than the consequences 
of exposure, I insisted, against the 
earnest entreaties of my friends, on 
immediate departure. A fatiguing 
ride in a buggy over eighteen miles 
of rough road to Richmond, pro- 
duced, as was anticipated, a relapse, 
and I was again laid prostrate for 
nearly two months, during which 
I received the kindest attentions 
from the inhabitants of Richmond, © 
principally Mr. and Mrs. P. and their 
family, at whose house I was stay- 
ing, and who nursed and tended 
me as though I had been their own 
son, I had frequent tidings from 
General Stuart and my comrades, 
and received from the latter letters 
fall of friendship and affection. In 
one of these he said: “My dear 
Von, my camp seems dull and de- 
serted to me since you left. On 
the battle-field I do not know how 
to do without you, and I feel as if 
my right arm had been taken away 
from me.” My chief had, even be- 
fore I was wounded, tried to have 
me promoted to a Brigadier-Gene- 
ralship, to which rank he considered 
me entitled, in consideration of my 
services, and the facility with which 
on several occasions I had shown 
I could handle large bodies of 
troops. These recommendations 
for promotion were approved by 
General Lee, and desired, I am 
proud to say, by all the officers and 
men of the cavalry corps; but the 
repeated applications made by my 
General with this object were as 
often rejected by the officials at 
Richmond, who hesitated, as it 
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seemed, to promote a foreigner too 
rapidly. Great satisfaction, how- 
ever, was afforded me by the pub- 
lic acknowledgment of my insig- 
nificant services, which took place 
during the month of January 1864, 
in the form of a joint resolution of 
thanks by both Houses of the Con- 
federate Oongress. Lafayette was 
the last foreigner to whom this 
honour was accorded in America, 
and out of courtesy the resolution 
was couched in the same words as 
had been used on that occasion, and 
which were as follows :— 

“Whereas Major Heros Von 
Borcke of Prussia, Adjutant and 
Inspector-General of the Cavalry 
Corps of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, having left his own coun- 
try to assist in securing the inde- 
pendence of ours, and by his per- 
sonal gallantry on the field having 
won the adwiration of his comrades, 
as well as of his Commanding Gene- 
ral, all of whom deeply sympathise 
with him in his present sufferings 
from wounds received in battle, 
therefore—Resolved by the Con- 
gress of the Confederate States of 
America, that the thanks of Con- 
gress are due, and the same hereby 
tendered to Major Heros Von 
Borcke for his self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to our Confederacy, and for 
his distinguished services in sup- 
port of our cause. Resolved, That 
a copy of these resolutions be trans- 
mitted to Major Von Borcke by 
the President of the Confederate 
States.” 

This document I received with a 
very flattering autograph letter from 
the President, which was followed 
by hundreds of congratulatory epis- 
tles from my comrades in the army, 
and from friends in all parts of the 
country. My health was progress- 
ing but slowly, although I daily 
gained strength, and I was gradually 
recovering the use of my left arm, 
the revivification of which, however, 
was attended with severe nervous 
pain. The winter in Richmond 


passed gaily away amidst a succes- 
sion of balls, dinner-parties, and 
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private theatricals; and being in my 
invalid state an object of sympathy, 
I had the luxury of being much 
petted by the fair residents and 
visitors of the capital. I had 
frequently the pleasure of seeing 
Stuart during the winter months, and 
once or twice visited him in his camp 
near Oulpepper, where I was re- 
ceived on all hands, from the General 
down to the last courier, with so much 
tender attention that I was deeply 
touched, and felt it hard to tear myself 
from the gallant fellows to whom I 
was attached by so many ties of past 
association. As my health grew 
stronger I tried repeatedly, after the 
opening of the spring campaign, to 
take the field again, but each time 
I was severely punished for my im- 
prudence by being thrown upon a 
sick-bed for weeks, and I had to 
confine my ambition to the discharge 
of office duty in Richmond, while 
General Lee was fighting the grand 
battles of the Wilderness and Spotsyl- 
vania, and Stuart was adding to his 
fame by new victories. 

On the morning of the 11th of 
May 1864, Richmond was thrown 
once more into a state of excitement 
by the rapid advance against it of 
the Federal cavalry under General 
Sheridan, who had managed to 
march round our lines. Several 
brigades of infantry hastened from 
the south side of the James river to 
the defence of the city; the militia 
was called out, and all expected 
that the outer lines of fortifications 
would every moment become the 
scene of aserious combat. Every- 
thing continued quiet, however, in 
that direction until about eleven 
o’clock, when a sudden cannonade 
sounded in the rear of the enemy— 
the indefatigable Stuart having fol- 
lowed in their track, and with the 
small force, which was all he had 
been able, owing to the rapid march- 
ing, to take with him, being now 
enabled to cut off the Federal line 
of retreat. The sound of our light 
guns, which I recognised so well, 
did not fail to rouse me into a state 
of excitement; and as an old war- 
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horse prances and curvets at the 
shrill ringing of the trumpet, I felt 
the blood pour like electric fire 
through my veins, and rushed about 
in feverish uneasiness. I fancied I 
heard my sword rattling in its scab- 
bard to summon me to the scene of 
conflict by my General’s side; but, 
as I was separated from my own 
chargers, I tried to borrow a horse 
for the occasion from one of my 
many friends. All my endeavours 
to this effect, however, were in vain; 
everybody had already hastened to 
the front, and, unable to bear the 
suspense any longer, I impressed 
by force one of the horses from 
the first Government team I came 
across, and, throwing my saddle 
on its back, ‘hurried of to the 
scene of action. The animal I 
had laid hold of was a miserable 
little pony, but I managed to spur 
him forward at a tolerably swift 
pace; and rapidly passing our dou- 
ble line of entrenchments, [ soon 
reached our last infantry pickeis, 
where I endeavoured to ascertain 
the exact position of our own troops 
and of the enemy. As the hostile 
force lay immediately between ours, 
it was not easy to get this informa- 
tion; but a road was pointed out 
to me with such assurance that it 
would take me to General Stuart 
without bringing me into collision 
with the Yankees, that I galloped 
along it with very little precaution, 
and had just crossed over a bridge, 
when, from the woods on the right 
and left, a scattered band of Fede- 
ral cavalry bore down upon me with 
loud shouts, firing their revolvers at 
me, and demanding my surrender. 
I immediately turned my _ pony’s 
head round and galloped off to the 
rear with all the speed I could, 
and an exciting chase now ensued 
for several miles, till it was put a 
stop to by the fire of our pickets, 
whom I reached completely ex- 
hausted, and thoroughly surprised 
at my narrow escape. It was suffi- 
ciently evident, by the sound of 
the firing, that Stuart was hardly 
pressed, and I hastened at once to 
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General Bragg, commanding our 
infantry, which, from a succession 
of reinforcements, was now of con- 
siderable strength, begging him at 
once to advance several brigades 
to the assistance of Stuart. The 
cautiousness characteristic of that 
general, however, induced him to 
resist my appeals, and finding fur- 
ther effort useless, I slowly retraced 
my steps to Richmond. The rapid 
run and the excitement of my pur- 
suit had proved too much for my 
strength, and I had searcely reached 
the outskirts of the town, when, as 
I approached a friend’s house, the 
blood began to stream from my 
mouth, and I was carried, half 
fainting, to my temporary domicile 
at Mr. P.’s, where I was immediately 
put to bed. After a long and re- 
freshing sleep, I was awakened sud- 
denly about daybreak by the voice of 
Dr, Brewer, Stuart’s brother-in-law, 
who informed me that my General 
had been wounded severely, and 
carried during the night to his 
place, where he was anxious to see 
me. Forgetting my own condi- 
tion at these sad tidings, I dressed 
myself in a few minutes and has- 
tened to the bedside of my dear 
friend, whom I found in a small 
room of the Doctor’s house, sur- 
rounded by most of the members 
of his staff. He received me with 
a smile, saying, “I am glad you’ve 
come, my dear Von; you see 
they’ve got me at last; but don’t 
feel uneasy. I don’t think I’m so 
badly wounded as you were, and I 
hope I shall get over it as you did.” 
He then recounted to me all the 
incidents of the combat, and the 
manner in which he had been 
wounded. Hoping every hour to 
hear of General Bragg’s attack, 
which in all probability would have 
resulted in the annihilation of the 
whole force of the enemy, he had 
successfully resisted their efforts to 
break through his lines, and for 
more than six hours had fought 
with eleven hundred men against 
eight thousand. At about four 
o’clock, the Federals succeeded by 
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a general charge in breaking and 
driving back one of our regi- 
ments which General Stuart was 
rallying in an open field. When 
continuing their advance, the ene- 
my were met by the 1st Virginia 
and driven back again in confusion. 
Seeing near him some of the dis- 
mounted Federal cavalry, who were 
running off on the opposite side of a 
high fence, Stuart rode up to them 
calling on them to surrender, and 
firing at them as they continued their 
flight. He had just discharged the 
last barrel of his revolver when the 
hindmost of the fugitives, coming 
close ur to the fence, fired his revol- 
ver at him, the ball taking effect in 
the lower part of the stomach and 
traversing the whole body. Stuart, 
finding himself severely wounded, 
and the enemy at the same time 
renewing their attack, turned his 
charger quickly round and gallop- 
ed half a mile further to the rear, 
where he was taken from his horse 
nearly insensible from the loss of 
blood, and sent in an ambulance 
to Richmond. During the early 
part of the morning, the General 
felt comparatively easy, and the 
physician entertained great hope 
that the wound might not prove 
fatal. Towards noon, however, a 
change took place for the worse, 
and our fears began to be greatly 
excited. About this time President 
Davis visited the prostrate hero; 
taking his hand, the President said, 
“General, how do you feel?” He 
replied, “‘ Easy, but willing to die 
if God and my country think I 
have fulfilled my destiny and done 
my duty.” As evening approached 
mortification set in, and no hopes 
could any longer be entertained. 
He became delirious, and his mind 
wandered over the battle-fields 
where he had fought, then to his 
wife and children, and again to the 
front. Mrs. Stuart was absent with 
her children in the country, and 
several messages had been de- 


spatched informing her of her hus- 
band’s state, and urging her instant 
return to Richmond; and in the 
intervals of relief from pain and 
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delirium, the General frequently 
inquired if she had not yet come, 
beginning now to doubt the possi- 
bility of his recovery. About five 
o’clock the General asked Dr, Brewer, 
his brother-in-law, how long he 
thought it possible he couid live, 
and whether he could survive 
through the night; and being told 
that death was rapidly approaching, 
he nodded, and said, “I am resigned, 
if it be God’s will; but I should 
like to see my wife. But God’s 
will be done.” He then made his 
last dispositions, and took leave of 
us all, I being the last. I had been 
sitting on his bed, holding his hand 
in mine, and handing him the ice, 
which he ate in great abundance, 
and which was applied to his burn- 
ing hot wounds to cool them. 
Drawing me towards him, and 
grasping my hand firmly, he said, 
“My dear Von, I am sinking fast 
now, but before I die I want you to 
know that I never loved a man as 
much as yourself. I pray your life 
may be long and happy; look after 
my family after I'm gone, and be 
the same true friend to my wife and 
children that you have been to me.” 
These were the last connected words 
he spoke ; during the next few hours 
the paroxysms of pain became more 
frequent and violent, until at about 
seven o’clock death relieved the 
suffering hero from his agonies. 
Poor Mrs, Stuart arrived an hour 
after the General’s death. Of all 
the messages sent to her, my tele- 
gram alone had reached; but the 
operater hearing, after I had left 
the office, that Stuart was getting 
better, altered the words “ the 
General is dangerously wounded,” 
and substituted “slightly wound- 
ed.” The poor lady arrived at 
Dr. Brewer’s house, unaware of 
her husband’s death; and when, 
on asking if she could see the 
General, and receiving an _affir- 
mative answer, she rushed up- 
stairs, expecting to find him alive, 
it was only in the most cruel man- 
ner, by the spectacle of her hus- 
band’s cold pale brow, that she 
learned the terrible misfortune 
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which had befallen her and her 
children. I myself mourned my 
chief as deeply as if I had lost a 
beloved brother; and so many of 
my friends being soon after called 
away, I really felt possessed with 
a longing that I might die myself, 
On the evening of the 13th, in the 
midst of the roaring of the -enemy’s 
cannon, which reached us from 
Drewry’s Bluff, we carried Stuart’s 
remains to the beautiful cemetery 
at Hollywood, near Richmond, 
where he lies in a simple grave by 
the side of his beloved little dangh- 
ter Flora. Of a calm summer 
evening I frequently rode out to 
this quiet spot, sitting for hours on 
my ledder’s grave, recalling his ex- 
cellent qualities, and musing over 
the many glorious battles through 
which we had fought side by side. 
General Lee announced the death of 
General Stuart in the following order: 


HEADQUARTERS or Tue ArMy OF NoRTHERN 
Vireinra, May 20, 1864. 

“The Oommanding General an- 
nounces to the army with heartfelt 
sorrow the death of Major-General 
J. E. B. Stuart, late Commander of 
the cavalry corps of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. Among the 
gallant soldiers who have fallen 
in this war, General Stuart was 
second to none in valour, in zeal, 
in unflinching devotion to his 
country. His achievements form 
a conspicuous part of the history 
of this army, with which his name 
and services will be forever asso- 
ciated. To military capacity of a 
high order, and all the noble vir- 
tues of the soldier, he added the 
brighter graces of a pure life, 
sustained by the Christian’s faith 
and hope. The mysterious hand 
of an all-wise God has removed 
him from the scene of usefulness 
and fame. His grateful country- 
men will mourn his loss and cherish 
his memory. To his comrades in 
arms he left the proud recollection 
of his deeds, and the inspiring in- 
fluence of his example. 

“R, E. Lex, General.” 
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My grief at the death of Stuart, 
and the excitement of the last few 
days, had a very injurious etfect on 
my health for months afterwards, 
and again I had to resign the hope 
of once more taking the field. 
During the month of June, General 
Randolph wrote to General Lee in 
the name of several prominent cit- 
izens, by whom, as well as by him- 
self, it was considered a measure 
of safety for the capital, requesting 
that I might be put in command 
of a brigade of cavalry, to be sta- 


tioned near Richmond. This ap- 
plication was strongly seconded 
by General Hampton, Stuart’s 


worthy successor, and by General 
Lee himself, but it was rejected at 
the War-Office, on the score of my 
health, and an infantry officer was 
afterwards put in command of the 
same troops. Under these circum- 
stances, instead of doing service in 
the field I had to spend the summer 
and autumn in light duties, inspec- 
tions, &c., filling up the rest of my 
time with visits to friends in the 
mountains in Virginia, where my 
poor suffering lungs had the benefit 
of the cool aromatic breezes. As 
winter approached, a proposal al- 
ready mooted several times— 
namely, that of sending me abroad 
on Government duty, but which, 
till then, I had always refused, 
hoping soon to be able to go 
into active campaigning — was re- 
newed. There being very little 
chance of active service during the 
cold weather, and General Hamp- 
ton, General Lee, and President 
Davis, urging me to go on a mis- 
sion for the Government to Eng- 
land, I at last yielded to their 
wishes, hoping to be back for the 
spring campaign. My commanding 
officer had in the mean time ur- 
gently requested that my rank 
should be raised to that of Colonel, 
and the day before my departure I 
had the gratification of receiving 
my promotion from the hands of 
the President. After a tedious 


journey of four days and four 


nights, I reached Wilmington on 
3 F 
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Christmas-day ; and while the heavy 
guns were roaring at the first bom- 
bardment of Fort Fisher, I ran the 
blockade in the late Confederate 
war-steamer Talahassee, arriving in 
England, after a circuitous route 
by the West India Islands, in the 
month of February, 1865. There I 
was saved the grief of being an 
eyewitness of the rapid collapse 
of the Confederacy, and the down- 
fall of a just and noble cause. 

Lee’s glorious army is no longer 
in existence: the brave men who 
formed it have, after innumerable 
sufferings and privations, bowed to 
the enemy’s power and numbers, 
and dispersed to follow peaceful 
pursuits. But those who have 
survived the fearful struggle for 
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independence, can look back upon 
a series of battles and victories 
unequalled in history; and every 
one of us will forever speak with 
pride of the time when he was a 
soldier of the army of Northern 
Virginia. I myself am_ still an 
invalid. The ball which I carry in 
my lungs gives me frequent suffer- 
ing, and has broken my once so 
robust health; but as every renewal 
of my pains reminds me of the past, 
they are alleviated and almost 
effaced by the pleasure with which 
I revert to the time when I fought 
side by side with those brave men; 
and I shall ever rejoice that I drew 
my sword for the gallant people of 
the late Confederacy. 





A MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ 


THAT. 


A NEW VERSION. 


‘“‘ A MAN’s a man,” says Robert Burns, 
“For a’ that and a’ that;” 

But though the song be clear and strong, 
It lacks a note for a’ that. 

The lout who'd shirk his daily work, 
Yet claim his wage and a’ that, 

Or beg, when he might earn, his bread, 
Is not a man for a’ that. 


II. 


If all who dine on homely fare 
Were true and brave, and a’ that, 

And none whose garb is ‘“hodden grey,” 
Was fool and knave and a’ that, 

The vice and crime that shame our time 
Would fade and fail and a’ that, 

And ploughmen be as good as kings, 
And churls as earls for a’ that. 


Ill, 


You see yon brawny, blustering sot, 
Who swaggers, swears, and a’ that, 
And thinks, because his strong right arm 
Might fell an ox and a’ that, 
That he’s as noble, man for man, 
As duke or lord, and a’ that: 
He’s but a brute, beyond dispute, 
And not a man for a’ that. 
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A man may own a large estate, 
Have palace, park, and a’ that, 

And not for birth, but honest worth, 
Be thrice a man for a’ that; 

And Donald herding on the muir, 
Who beats his wife, and a’ that, 

Be nothing but a rascal boor, 
Nor half a man for a’ that. 


v. 


It comes to this, dear Robert Burns— 
The truth is old, and a’ that 

“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gold, for a’ that.” 

And though you'd put the minted mark 
On copper, brass, and a’ that— 

The lie is gross, the cheat is plain, 
And will not pass for a’ that. 


VI. 


For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Tis soul and heart and a’ that, 
That makes the king a gentleman, 
And not his crown and a’ that. 
And man with man, if rich or poor, 
The best is he, for a’ that, 
Who stands erect, in self-respect, 
And acts the man for a’ that. 
Cartes Maoxay. 








THE PERMISSIVE BILL. 
A NEW SONG. 


“ Pray, what is this Permissive Bill, 
That some folks rave about ? 
I can’t, with all my pains and skill, 
Its meaning quite make out.” 
O! it’s a little simple Bill, 
That seeks to pass incog., 
To permit ME—to prevent rou— 
From having a glass of grog. 
Yes! it’s a little simple Bill, &. 


We both just now may eat and swill, 
Or let the last alone: 
And each is free to have his will, 
And spare or spend his own. 
But this isa Permissive Bill, 
To impose a little clog, 
And permit me—to prevent rou— 
From having a glass of grog. 
O! yes, a mere Permissive Bill, &. 
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If I’m a Quaker sly and dry, 
Or Presbyterian sour ; 
And look on all, with jaundiced eye, 
Who love a joyous hour: 
O! here I have my little Bill, 
You naughty boys to flog, 
And permit ME—to prevent rou— 
From having a glass of grog. 
O! yes, I have my little Bill, &c. 


If I’m a fogie quite used up, 
And laid upon the shelf ; 
Who grudge that You still dine and sup, 
As I was wont myself; 
Then I bring out this little Bill, 
Which sets us now agog, 
To permit ME—to prevent rou— 
From having a glass of grog. 
Yes, I bring out this little Bill, &. 


If I have wealth or means enough 
To import a pipe of wine; 
While You a glass of humbler stuff 
Must purchase when you dine; 
O! then I use my little Bill, 
While wetting well my prog, 
To permit ME—to prevent rou— 
From buying a glass of grog. 
O! yes, I use my little Bill, &c. 


If You can drink a sober drop, 
While I the bottle drain ; 
And as I don’t know when to stop, 
I’m ordered to “ abstain ; ” 
O! then I’ve my Permissive Bill, 
Which suits a drunken dog, 
To permit ME—to prevent rou— 
From taking a glass of grog. 
O! yes, I’ve my Permissive Bill, &c. 


However well a man behaves, 
Life’s joys he now must lose ; 

Because a lot of fools or knaves 
Dislike them, or abuse : 

And soon you'll see a bigger Bill, 
To go the total hog, 

And permit Me—to prevent rou— 
Having Mirth as well as Grog. 


(Chorus)—O! yes, a big Permissive Bill, 
To go the Total Hog, 
And permit mE—to prevent: you— 
Having Liberty, Mirth, or Grog. 
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THE POLITICAL ORISIS. 


Berore addressing ourselves to 
the crisis at which public affairs 
have arrived, with a view to dis- 
cover some way of escape from a 
pressing difficulty, if escape be yet 
possible, it is necessary that we 
should take a rapid survey of the 
causes leading up to our present 
position, and especially that we 
should advert to the direction into 
which the debate on the Franchise 
Bill fell, just before, at an early 
hour on the morning of the 29th of 
last April, it came to a close. 

The crisis in the government of 
this country in which we find our- 
selves at this moment involved may 
be attributed directly to three main 
causes, First, to the inordinate ex- 
clusiveness and self-conceit of the 
present head of a Liberal Adminis- 
tration ; second, to the false position, 
aggravated by lack of temper and 
judgment, in which the present lead- 
er of the House of Commons stands ; 
and, third, to the control over pub- 
lic affairs which, in consequence of 
these two incidents, the Radical 
or advanced section of the Liberal 
party have succeeded in establish- 
ing. In regard to the first of these 
causes, it may be sufficient to ob- 
serve that, had Lord Russell been, 
more than he is, a man of the world 
—had he lived, as the Prime Minister 
of England ought to do, and as his 
predecessor did, with people of all 
shades of political opinion—had he 
even cultivated the best of his own 
colleagues, Sir George Lewis, for 
example, the late Duke of New- 
castle, and Sidney Herbert, while 
he had them to cultivate—nay, had 
he been modest enough when start- 
ing upon his new career to feel 
the pulses of the Westminsters, the 
Lansdownes, the Fitzwilliams, and 
suchlike, he would have discovered 
that neither the Whig governing 
houses, nor the middle classes, nor 
the best of the working men of 
England and Scotland, have any 


love at all of revolutions for their 
own sake; and that a measure of 
Parliamentary Reform, since some 
measure of the kind had become, 
for him, a necessity, could not be 
made too mild to suit their tastes, 
or too conservative of the legiti- 
mate influence of property to com- 
mand their willing support. Indeed 
we may go farther. If Lord Rus- 
sell’s power of looking out of him- 
self had not been the most contracted 
that ever fell to the share of a pub- 
lic man, it seems incredible that he 
should have failed, after the experi- 
ence of the last seven years, to dis- 
cover that the great Whig families, 
his natural and hereditary allies, 
were perfectly satisfied with their 
own constitutional settlement of 
1832. They might, and probably 
did feel, that their personal influ- 
ence over the constituencies, which 
the settlement in question had cre- 
ated, was not so preponderating as 
it ought to have been, or as it was in- 
tended to be. But, attributing the 
circumstance rather to mismanage- 
ment in high places than to any 
deliberate inclination among the 
ten-pounders to lapse into Toryism, 
their sole anxiety was to find lead- 
ers with tact enough to manipulate 
the House of Commons as it exist- 
ed, not to undo the work of thirty 
years ago, at the risk of being drift- 
ed in the process they knew not 
whither. If proof were required 
to establish that fact, Lord Russell 
might have found it in the relative 
positions of himself and of Lord 
Palmerston towards the Liberal 
party, and in her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Lord Russell is a Whig of 
the purest water, the descendant 
and representative of him who, as 
Liberal historians tell us, died up- 
on the scaffold, a martyr to the 
cause of liberty. Lord Palmerston 
was nothing of the sort. A Tory of 
the Tories during the best por- 
tion of his days, he passed over in 
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middle life to the Liberals, and 
gradually but ' surely supplanted 
in their confidence the very man 
who won for them the command- 
ing position which they still hold 
in the State. By sheer dint of 
practical ability, by consummate 
knowledge of the world, and mar- 
vellous adroitness, Lord Palmer- 
ston supplanted Lord John Russell 
among his own set, and worked 
himself up to become, not only the 
chosen of the Whigs, but the most 
popular, as well as the most power- 
ful, Minister of recent times. And 
he achieved that proud station, 
and kept it, not only without 
bringing about any further changes 
in the constitution of the country, 
but by skilfully evading the at- 
tempts of others to force them upon 
him. Parliamentary Reform was 
no nostrum of his at any time. He 
had seen enough of it in 1832, and 
fully understood that it had gone 
out of favour with all the natural 
chiefs of his new party. He was 
never averse, indeed, to make use 
of it as a weapon wherewith to re- 
strain and defeat the Tories; but 
he no more entertained a serious 
thought of staking his own politi- 
cal existence on the fate of any par- 
ticular measure than he meditated 
transferring himself, as he trans- 
ferred Lord John Russell, from the 
turmoil of the House of Commons 
to the comparative repose of the 
House of Lords. Now, Lord Rus- 
sell either could not, or would not, 
see all this. He could not be made 
to understand that he was himself 
the main’ cause of that decadence 
in influence of which the Revo- 
lution houses so often complained, 
but, attributing the circumstance 
entirely to the ingratitude of the 
ten-pounders, he could think of no 
other remedy for the evil than that 
which he now seeks to apply to it. 
Hence his repeated efforts to force 
Lord Palmerston into a course of 
legislation which that sagacious old 
man knew very well the country 
did not desire. And hence that 
furor for lowering the franchise 
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with which, ever since he ceased to 
be Prime Minister for the second 
time, he has been possessed. He 
could not see that his own lack ot 
administrative skill— his own in- 
ability to understand public opin- 
ion, and to direct, while he ap- 
peared to follow it—lay at the root 
of all his failures. He attribut- 
ed these failures to the insolent 
independence of the very constitu- 
encies which he had been the in- 
strument of calling into existence, 
and he was resolved at once to 
punish them and to restore his own 
influence by swamping them with 
voters of a lower class, who, for his 
day at least, would be true to their 
political benefactor, whatever course 
it might please them to follow after 
he should have quitted the stage. 

It may be convenient for Lord 
Russell, addressing his supporters 
in a private room, and for Mr. Glad- 
stone endeavouring to carry the 
House of Commons alcng with him, 
to assign as the causes of their recent 
move the frequent promises enun- 
ciated by speeches from the throne 
and the repeated acceptance by 
successive Parliaments of the prin- 
ciple of Reform as a sound principle. 
Neither Lord Russell nor Mr. Glad- 
stone can pretend ignorance of the 
fact that speeches from the throne 
are the mere announcements of pol- 
icy which particular Administra- 
tions may have intended to follow, 
and that a pledge given by one 
Parliament — assuming that Parlia- 
ment, can pledge themselves to 
anything—is certainly not binding 
upon another. Were the case other- 
wise, progress in legislation would 
be impossible, because no pledge 
can be so strong as the passing of a 
bill into law; yet laws are set aside, 
and Acts of Parliament repealed, 
from session to session. We fall 
back, therefore, from these general 
platitudes to special facts when 
we say, that Lord Russell’s inability 
to read the signs of the times has 
been the primary instrument of 
landing us where we are. In his 
inordinate self-conceit, he assumed 
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that the great Whig families were 
his own—body and soul; that they 
could not but see things exactly in 
the light which it suited his pur- 
pose to shed upon them; and that 
the single risk of failure lay in the 
possible revolt of the Radicals, 
whom it thus became a point of the 
greatest importance to conciliate. 
And conciliated he believed them 
to be, when Mr. Forster and Mr. 
Childers became Government offli- 
cials, and Mr. Goschen passed, per 
saltum, into the Cabinet. But there 
again Lord Russell’s narrowness 
of vision misled him. The Radi- 
cals might be pleased, the Whigs 
were not. On the contrary, the 
Cavendishes themselves had well- 
nigh jibbed under the outrage; and 
more than the Cavendishes, as 
facts have since shown, condemned 
the arrangement. Finally, his ne- 
gotiations with Mr. Bright, no 
longer a mystery in any quarter, 
offended both the self-respect and 
the patriotism of the best of his own 
party. For Whigs of the school 
to which Lords Lansdowne and 
Westminister belong, have as little 
appetite for American institutions 
as we have; and are no more 
disposed to be dictated to by the 
member for Birmingham, whether 
on the subject of Parliamentary Re- 
form or any other subject, than the 
highest of high Tories. Hence the 
breach, on a late occasion, in the 
great Liberal party, a catastrophe 
for which Lord Russell has himself 
mainly to thank. 

So much for the first of the 
three causes which have operated 
to bring about the anomalous and 
delicate state of things in which 
the country finds itself. Now for a 
word or two in regard to the 
second. 

Mr. Gladstone, in spite of his elo- 
quence—perhaps, in some degree, 
because of his eloquence—is not, 
and never has been, a favourite 
with the great Whig houses. In 
the first place, he does not belong 
to their set. He is neither an 


aristocrat by birth, nor an original 
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professor of their opinions; and 
no convert to Whiggery, unless he 
be either a Lord or a great Com- 
moner, need expect to be regard- 
ed by the most exclusive of all 
European aristocracies except as 
an inferior. Lord Palmerston, no 
doubt, was, equally with Mr. Glad- 
stone, a late convert to Whiggery ; 
yet he rose, after a while, as we 
have just shown, to be the recog- 
nised leader of the party. But 
then through Lord Palmerston’s 
veins the blue blood of the Temples 
circulated ; and we must not forget 
that the Temples, though in his 
branch of the family Tories for 
sixty years and more, had all ori- 
ginally been Whigs. Mr. Gladstone 
could advance no such claims upon 
Whig acceptance as these. The son 
of a successful merchant who began 
life in a shipbuilding house at Leith, 
Mr. Gladstone entered Parliament 
in 1882 under the patronage of Sir 
Robert Peel, whose adherent he con- 
tinued to be, in Opposition, through- 
out ten long years—whom he aided 
to eject a Liberal Administration if 
1842, and with whom, as a Tory, 
he co-operated in establishing that 
policy’ of free trade and direct taxa- 
tion for which the Liberals, with 
astounding audacity, claim the ex- 
clusive credit. But this is not all; 
the Whigs know as well as we do 
that personal rancour had much 
more to say to Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
version than any sense of duty to 
his .country. Had Mr. Disraeli 
ceased after 1846 to be a member 
of the Legislature, Mr. Gladstone 
would have. been seated, at this 
moment, on the front bench beside 
Lord Stanley, either as a member 
of a Tory Government, or as one of 


the leaders of a Tory Opposition. - 


Mr. Gladstone, therefore, labours 
under two disadvantages, either of 
which would be strong enough of 
itself to damage the cordiality of 
his reception into the old Whig 
clique. A plebeian convert is a 
convert to be welcomed, but wel- 
comed to the outer circle only. 
A convert on feeling is a danger- 


ee 
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ous man, because the principle of 
his conversion being a volatile prin- 
ciple, he is liable at any moment 
to be carried away by it, either 
back again into the set which ca- 
price induced him to abandon, or 
far beyond those limits of Liber- 
alism which Whigs have set for 
themselves. 

It may be objected to all this, 
that the late Lord Macaulay was, 
equally with Mr. Gladstone, a ple- 
beian and a convert, yet that he 
won the confidence of the whole 
Liberal party, and never afterwards 
lost it. True, he did so, but the 
cases are not parallel. 

Mr. Gladstone labours under more 
than the two disadvantages here 
alluded to, and in the third he of- 
fers a remarkable contrast to the 
late Lord Macaulay. Lord Macan- 
lay’s origin was quite as humble as 
that of Mr. Gladstone, and Lord 
Macaulay himself was, equally with 
Mr. Gladstone, a convert from Tory- 
ism to Liberalism. But, in the first 
place, Macaulay’s conversion oc- 
curred before he entered pnblic 
life at ail; and in tho next, it was 
not atiributable to jealonsy or per- 
sonal dislike of a rival. As’ to his 
pedigree, it may suffice to explain 
that his grandfather, an honest 
and industrious man, lived and 
died in obscurity on the estate 
of Balachulish in Appin. The 
son made his way to London, 
where in due time he became 
Zachary Macaulay, Esq., one of the 
leading merchants of the city, and 
the friend and coadjutor of Mr. 
Wilberforce and Mr. Buxton in 

utting a stop to the slave-trade. 

far, therefore, Tom Babington’s 
start was a better start than that 
of Mr. Gladstone. His father’s 
politics, moreover, were Liberal 
Toryism—very liberal for the age 
in which he lived. His connection 
was with the saints—at all times 
and in all circumstances a powerful 
connection in this country. And 
as to Tom himself, his Toryism ap- 
pears to have died quite out with 
the close of his undergraduate 
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career. Indeed, it never went be- 
yond a speech in the debating so- 
ciety of Cambridge condemnatory 
of the execution of Charles L, and 
was speedily atoned for by an 
essay on Milton in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review, the earliest, we believe, 
which the future historian ever 
printed. The speech was forgotten; * 
the article attracted a large meas- 
ure of attention. The doors of 
Holland House were at once 
thrown open to the author. The 
Whigs took him up. Besides, Tom 
Babington Macaulay was not then, 
nor ever afterwards became, too 
ambitious as a statesman. He 
aspired to lead no party. He was 
content to be brought into Parlia- 
ment; to speak when instructed so 
to do; to accept a mission to India, 
where he saved a good deal of 
money, and to join a Whig Minis- 
try after his return, in the com- 
paratively humbie post of Pay- 
master-General to the Forces. His 
strength lay in literature, and he 
knew it; and the Whigs, knowing 
it likewise, humoured him, petted 
and applauded. The facts, there- 
fore, that he was a convert and a 
mere novus homo, never stood in 
his way; and his advancement to 
the Peerage before he died, while it 
gratified his vanity, became a glory 
to the Whigs. It enabled them to 
boast that they had been the first to 
pay so marked a tribute of respect to 
high literary reputation. The case 
of Mr. Gladstone is very different. 
His strength is in the House of 
Commons. He makes politics his 
business, literature his amusement 
only. To guide her Majesty’s 
councils, to be the leader of her 
Majesty’s faithful Commons—these 
are the objects of his ambition: 
and his Whig allies, in spite of 
all that is said to the contrary in 
the magazines and newspapers un- 
der their control, are by no means 
satisfied that his ambition should 
be gratified. They think with 
fond regret of the time when 
Sheridan was treated by their 
fathers as a mere auxiliary; and 
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Burke himself looked no higher 
than to hold office as paymaster- 
General. A cruel contrast to all 
this they find in being lorded over 
by an entirely new man; and he, 
too, proh pudor! only a convert 
of yesterday, if a convert at all, to 
their hereditary principles. No 
doubt the evil is without remedy. 
Mr. Gladstone has made himself a 
necessity to the Liberals. But no 
one becomes reconciled to an inci- 
dent hateful in itself because it is 
inevitable, and very few can bring 
themselves to abstain from constant 
efforts to escape from it. Thus Mr. 
Gladstone, because he is Mr. Glad- 
stone—the brilliant orator whom 
all admire, the great financier 
whom the Jews and the Manchester 
men, are supposed to trust—is, per 
se, anything but a pleasant acces- 
sion tothe Whig governing clique. 
And when, to all this, we add his 
unhappy temper, his impulsiveness, 
his__ recklessness, his unguarded 
freedom of speech, it may fairly 
admit of a question, whether he or 
the ostensible head of the Admin- 
istration has contributed in the 
largest measure to bring about the 
unprecedented state of affairs amid 
which the government of the coun- 
try seems to be in danger of com- 
ing to a dead-lock. 

If the Whigs feel Mr. Gladstone’s 
leadership to be a yoke round their 
necks, Mr. Gladstone is known to 
be little satisfied with their ill-con- 
cealed impatience under that yoke. 
The consequence is, that he be- 
comes day by day more impracti- 
cable in counsel, just as day by day 
the House of Commons finds him 
to be more impetuous and over- 
bearing in debate. His great object 
with his colleagues manifestly is to 
make them understand that, as a 
member of the existing Administra- 
tion, he is of far more importance 
to them than they to him. Is it 
not the fact that he might have 
been, had he chosen, the leader 
of the Tory party, at all events, 
in the House of Commons? Can 
they deny that Lord Derby twice 
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suspended his ministerial 

ments till he could ascertain whe- 
ther Mr. Gladstone was or was not 
“ee to take part in them? 
And is it to be doubted that the 
faintest indication on his part of a 
desire to go back to his first love 
would be hailed as a godsend by 
the chiefs of the Conservative party ? 
He does not, therefore, sit among 
the Whigs to be dictated to, but to 
dictate, because they must all feel 
that the Government would not 
lest a day were he to withdraw 
from it. Now, as in Cabinets just 
as in ordinary life, men are taken 
at the value which they put upon 
themselves, so the Liberal Admin- 
istration has been wrought upon to 
accept all this rhodomontade as 
gospel truth. They remember no 
more than that Lord Derby did, on 
two separate occasions, make ad- 
vances more urgent than was judi- 
cious to their new ally. They forget 
that, in the days to which their me- 
mories revert, Mr. Gladstone had 
by no means developed into what 
he now is; and they overlook the 
fact that, being what he is, there 
can be no more amicable relations, 
nor any advance towards them, be- 
tween him and the supporters of 
principles which he impugns and 
assails on every possible occasion. 
Let us not forget to add, moreover, 
that the great gulf which now di- 
vides him from Conservatism in 
any form was but partially dis- 
played till he had ceased to be the 
chosen of Oxford. He was still 
member for the University, and 
connected by that silken thread 
with the opinions of his earlier life, 
and with the men who continued 
to hold them, when he forced 
Lord Palmerston to accept his ill- 
advised measure for the repeal of 
the paper duties, and kept back 
the Government from acknowledg- 
ing, in conjunction with the French 
Emperor, the independence of the 
Southern States of America. And 
this connection it was, and this 
alone, which secured for him so 
much of forbearance out of Parlia- 
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ment as well as in it; because many 
wise and good men, while they 
condemned particular acts, forgave 
the actor, believing him to be 
staunch on points even more vital 
than the mismanagement of the 
revenue and the sacrifice of a power- 
ful foreign alliance. It was not so 
with the best of his colleagues in 
the Administration. These would 
have retained the paper duties 
in spite of him, and acknowledg- 
ed the independence of the South, 
just as at a later period they 
would have letesquedl to save 
Denmark had not the head of 
the Administration prevailed upon 
them to surrender their own judg- 
ments, just as he surrendered his, for 
the sake of peace. But sacrifices 
of this sort are not made without 
leaving ugly scars behind them; 
and Mr. Gladstone, being quite alive 
to that fact, took his own line, and 
has ever since kept it. He was 
aware, though others might not 
be, that he had broken for ever with 
the friends of his youth. The more 
aristocratic among his new friends 
had never been very cordial with 
him. They were now cold, if not 
positively hostile. He had only 
one course to follow if he desired 
to keep the ground which, against 
so many obstacles, he had won, 
and he entered upon it boldly and 
characteristically. His manifesto 
in favour of manhood suffrage, 
uttered in the last session of 
the late Parliament, placed him 
at once at the head of the de- 
mocracy, and has enabled him 
ever since to exercise such an 
influence in Lord Russell’s Admin- 
istration as seriously to alarm 
those among the habitual support- 
ers of Government who are not 
disposed to recast the constitution 
in a mould prepared for it by the 
honourable member for Birming- 
ham. It was this feeling as much 
as anything else which induced 
Lord Grosvenor and his friends to 
oppose as they did the second read- 
ing of the Franchise Bill. For the 
severance of the Reform Bill into 
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two measures was well known to 
bea mere concession to Radicalism ; 
and to Radicalism aspiring to dic- 
tate a policy to the Government 
they were resolved to yield nothing. 

Concerning the third cause of 
our present difficulties—the sort of 
dead-lock into which the Govern- 
ment of the country has fallen, we 
can hardly be required to say a single 
word. Every reader of this article 
may judge for himself as to the 
effect produced upon the state of 
parties by the expansion of ultra- 
Liberalism in high places ever 
since Lord Palmerston’s death. 
Not that the country has ceased 
to be Conservative at heart. We 
doubt, on the contrary, whether 
the spirit of Conservatism has 
for very many years been s0 
strong as at this moment it is 
among the middle and upper classes 
of society. But members of Par- 
liament are distracted by the course 
which the Government is pursuing; 
and being, very many of them, new 
to the business of legislation, they 
allow themselves to be entrapped 
into the support of what appear 
to be party measures, though 
their deliberate judgment disap- 
prove of them. If Mr. Bright had 
himself introduced the Franchise 
Bill, and asked the House to pass 
it inthe terms made use of by Mr. 
Gladstone, can anybody doubt as to 
the sort of reception with which it 
would have been greeted? But Mr. 
Bright’s measure, coming into Par- 
liament under the auspices and 
with the advocacy of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, assumes, as a 
matter of course, the character of a 
party measure ; and a party meas- 
ure, however full of defects, must 
by party men be supported, especi- 
ally when an Administration goes 
out of its way to announce that it 
means to stand or fall according to 
the issues of a particular debate. 
Out of the 318 gentlemen who, on 
a late occasion, followed Mr. Glad- 
stone into the lobby, two hundred 
at least, we will venture to say, did 
so, because the pressure of party 
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spirit was applied to them. Had 
the question not been made one of 
direct confidence, or want of confi- 
dence, in the Government, fifty or 
more out of these two hundred 
would have gone out with the Op- 
position. Now, a Government 
which has achieved a victory, and a 
very narrow one, by such means, 
is never safe. Men rarely forgive 
those by whom they have been hu- 
miliated ; and humiliated every 
one of the 318 was who voted con- 
trary to the dictates of his own 
judgment. This the Government 
cannot fail to understand, and it al- 
ready begins to shape its course in 
accordance with such understanding. 
Trying to conciliate the Whigs, it 
is in danger of offending the Radi- 
cals, It was reckless of consequences 
to a fault three months ago; it is 
now falling into a state of pitiable 
imbecility. That we are taking no 
false view of the position any 
one may satisfy himself who sub- 
mits to the trouble of analysing the 
state of parties at the late division, 
so as to observe of what elements 
both the minority and the majority 
were composed. Generally speak- 
ing, when the House divides, we 
find the more aristocratic mem- 
bers—those, we mean, who are 
either themselves connected by 
lineage with noble houses, or 
find their heartiest supporters 
among territorial magnates—pretty 
equally distributed between the 
Government and the Opposition. 
It is most desirable that the case 
should be so, because anything like 
a severance of class from class in 
this country would be terrible— 
leading not only to political, but to 
social, and even to bitter personal 
animosities. On the late occasion, 
however, we noticed, with little sur- 
prise but great regret, that a dif- 
ferent order of things prevailed. Of 
the thirty-three Liberals who voted 
against the Bill, fourteen were the 
sons of Peers, four were cadets of 
noble houses, one was the heir- 
presumptive of a peerage, and the 
rest were gentlemen who almost 


eX°lusively owed their seats to the 
confidence reposed in them by 
gteat Whig houses. There is some- 


thing in this very ominous either * 


of good or evil. The omen would 
be good if we might confidently 
reckon on the retention by the whole 
band, or even by the majority of 
them, of the independent position 
which they took up six weeks ago; 
for in this case a nucleus would 
be presented round which a nen- 
tral party could gather, pledged to 
nothing except the maintenance of 
the constitution. And we are very 
much mistaken if a neutral party 
so begun would fail erelong to be- 
come of weight enough to direct the 
policy of whatever administration 
our most gracious Sovereign might 
call to her counsels. On the other 
hand, the omen will be evil in the 
extreme, if having so far prevailed 
as to compel Mr. Gladstone to show 
his hand, the thirty-three, or any 
large section of them, subside again 
into the condition of thick-and-thin 
supporters of Lord Russell’s Ad- 
ministration. For then it will be 
shown that the spirit of the Revolu- 
tion houses is broken, and that they 
prefer to be dragged at the chariot- 
wheels of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Bright, rather than hand over for a 
while the functions of government 
to their hereditary rivals. We 
wish that we were in a condition to 
add that we believe the former al- 


ternative to be impossible. But the - 


Government is well known to be 
using every possible device to lure 
back the stray sheep to the fold. 
We can only hope that their lures 
will fail, less for the sake of the 
tempted than for our own. 

And now, turning to the great 
debate—for a great debate it was— 
we pass over speeches, especially 
that of Lord Oranbourne, which 
well deserve to be noticed, in order 
that we may confine our attention 
to the duel between the two lead- 
ers of the hostile armies, if, indeed, 
a duel that may be called wherein 
one of the combatants confined 
himself almost entirely to argu- 
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ment—the other to passionate, and 
not in every instance to very wise 
or even candid declamation. Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech, we do not hesi- 
tate to say, was one of the best- 
reasoned and most convincing that 
was ever uttered in the House of 
Commons. It utterly demolished 
all the nonsense that has been 
written and spoken about Minis- 
terial promises and Parliamentary 
pledges. A Minister of the Crown 
may have a reform or any other 
policy to which he is attached, and 
to which he believes himself to be 
committed; and being committed, 
he is in honour bound, when the 
opportunity offers, to bring it for- 
ward. But failure to carry his 
measure, though it may constrain 
him to retire from office, affords 
no justification for perseverance 
in a course which Parliament has 
more than once refused to sanc- 
tion, and for which it is im- 
possible to get up any enthusiasm 
beyond the limits of Parliament. 
In like manner the freedom of Par- 
liament does not consist in the 
freedom from arrest of its members 
individually, or in protection from 
interference with its collective de- 
bates by the Crown; but in ab- 
solute freedom of legislation—the 
entire right of each new Parliament 
to form its own judgment on what- 
ever subjects may be brought be- 
fore it, without giving more than 
their due weight to opinions which 
may have been expressed thereon 
by former Parliaments. It is thus, 
and thus alone, that the country 
can protect itself against the 
tyranny of those whom it may 
have once elected to frame the 
laws under which society is to 
exist. For if Philip sober is to be 
be bound by what Philip drunk af- 
firmed, the more tenaciously Philip 
holds to his cups the better. Now 
Philip, meaning the present House 
of Commons, was not drunk at the 
moment of Mr. Disraeli’s speaking ; 
it was certainly not committed, 
either collectively or through its 
individual members, to a policy of 
Reform. On the contrary, the act 
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of dissolution got rid at once and 
forever of the pledges, such as 
they were, under which the old 
Parliament had come; and the 
new one met to hear what the 
Minister might propose, and to 
deal with his proposals on this or 
any other subject just as might 
seem expedient, and on its own 
merits. But Mr. Disraeli had more 
to urge than this. The Govern- 
ment itself, at the time of the 
dissolution, went out of their way 
to explain that Reform had ceased 
to be the cardinal point of their 
policy :— 

“Tt has been announced to us, or I 
would not have alluded to the fact, 
that before the dissolution of the late 
Parliament a Cabinet Council was held 
to consider the subject, and to decide 
upon the course which the Ministry 
should pursue. We know that the 
chief organ of the Government in this 
House, in the absence of the Prime 
Minister, informed us what the de- 
cision was at which the Cabinet had 
arrived on this subject. He told us 
that they had come to the conclusion 
that they would not go to the country 
on the question of Reform, or in any 
way pledge themselves in the matter. 
We know that, under these circum- 
stances, the chief Minister issued that 
which in this country is looked upon 
as the programme or manifesto of a 
political party, that he addressed his 
constituents immediately afterwards, 
and that in his address even the word 
‘Reform’ did not appear. We know 
also that, when the new Parliament 
assembled, the Government, in the exer- 
cise of their discretion, probably de- 
cided on submitting a measure of 
Reform to the consideration of the 
House of Commons, although they did 
not commit the House in the address 
from the Crown in a manner which 
would for a moment be construed as 
calling upon us for any expression of 
opinion on the question. Papers were 
promised, and it was announced that 
when those papers were produced the 
views of the Government would be 
laid before us. So far, therefore, as 
the present Parliament is concerned, 
every hon. member will, I think, concur 
with me in saying, that on both sides 
of the House we were perfectly free to 
act upon this subject in accordance with 
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those convictions which should guide us 
to take whatever course we deemed to 
be best for the country.” 

Having thus disposed of the 
assumed necessity of dragging a 
new Parliament, at the very dawn 
of its existence, into a Reform 
struggle, Mr. Disraeli went on to 
deal with some of the most obvious 
objections to which the Franchise 
Bill proposed by the Government lay 
open; and among these he fastened 
with the grasp of a giant on the 
glaring injustice which the Bill in 
question would, if it were passed, in- 
flict upon the landed interest. It 
would be unjust towards our readers, 
as well as hurtful to our own argu- 
ment, as it will be our duty by-and-by 
to urge it, were we. to give Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s masterly reasoning in any 
other words than his own :— 

“The Bill now before us proposes a 
very considerable reduction of the oc- 
cupation-franchise in counties; and I 
want to show the House how that will 
act if the Bill, which is brought in as an 
incomplete Bill, is passed. And I wish 
to do that first, by showing the effect 
upon the proposed franchise in counties 
of the population of the Parliamentary 
boroughs. The House, perhaps, does 
not, as it ought to do, realise the in- 
crease in the population of the Parlia- 
mentary boroughs since the Act of 1832. 
It is very large. It is larger than the 
population of several European king- 
doms. The increase in the Parliamen- 
tary boroughs is considerably over four 
millions, and the greater part of it is 
located without the boundaries of those 
boroughs. (Hear, hear.) I know it 


may be said that a considerable propor- . 


tion of this increase is produced by the 
metropolitan districts. I think it is 
very likely that the greater part of the 
increase in the metropolitan districts 
may be comprised within the Parlia- 
mentary boroughs; although I have no 
doubt that the increase of the popula- 
tion in the metropolitan boroughs has 
very materially affected the contiguous 
counties of Essex, Surrey, and Kent. 
But I think it will lead to more precise 
results if we deduct the population in 
the metropolitan districts; and then 
there will be an increase of upwards 
of 3,000,000 in the population of the 
Parliamentary boroughs, much the 
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greater part of which is located with- 
out the boundaries. I do not know 
that Icould give a happier instance of 
this than the borough from which I 
presented a petition to-day—the bor- 
ough which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer referred to in his opening speech 
as a conclusive proof of the unsatisfac- 
tory position occupied by the working 
class in respect to the suffrage—the 
borough which was made the subject 
of comment in the admirable speech of 
my right hon, friend the member for 
Hertfordshire, and which also was 
made, by the hon. member for Birming- 
ham the other night, the main ground 
upon which he ed the necessity of 
this Bill—I mean Rochdale. (Hear, 
hear.) I admit that when you remem- 
ber the general character of the artisans 
of Rochdale——a most flourishing part of 
the country—when you remember the 
high reputation they enjoy for showing 
some of the greatest virtues which men 
in their position could exhibit, and when 
you remember the nominal share of 
votes which they appear from the 
papers before us to possess in the con- 
stituency of that borough—I admit 
that the case is one which immediately 
strikes you very much. But, sir, when 
I come to examine the question of the 
franchise, I find that the population of 
Rochdale without the Parliamentary 
borough is larger than the amount of 
the population contained within the 
boundary. (Hear, hear.) The bound- 
ary of the borough of Rochdale happens 
to be peculiarly limited. There is only 
a radius of three-quarters of a mile, 
and beyond that radius the population 
spreads over. seven valleys in a most 
remarkable manner. It considerably 
exceeds the population of the town; 
and the great body of the workmen 
live in a part of Rochdale which is be- 
yond the Parliamentary boundary. I 
have seen with some interest the state- 
ment that the mills belonging to the 
family of the hon. member for Bir- 
mingham, and some of the most dis- 
tinguished establishments of that kind 
in the country, are all without the 
Parliamentary borough. They employ 
at this moment about 1000 hands; and 
I believe every one of those hands, with- 
out exception, live outside the Rochdale 
borough boundary. [Mr. Bright— ‘A 

at number live within the borough.” 
‘Order.’)] I am not going, sir, now 
to pursue this point with reference to 
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the borough franchise, because that is 
really of little importance to my- pre- 
sent argument; but it is with reference 
to the county franchise that it has to 
be considered. Here is a population of 
40,000, 50,000, or even 60,000 without 
the boundary of the borough of Roch- 
dale ; and this is the population which is 
to produce the county voters under this 
Bill. (Hear, hear.) Remember that they 
will have only to live in £6 houses. 
Ifa manhas a £6 house there—and a 
£14 house is,I believe, not a rare 
thing in that part of the world—but if 
he has a £6 house, with an accommo- 
dation field of £8 annual value, he may 
be a county voter. (Hear, hear.) No 
one would object to such persons having 
the suffrage; but is it not proper and 
just that they should vote where their 
capital exists and their industry is ex- 
ercised? In the community of which 
they are members, and to which they 
are bound by every political and social 
tie, ‘ought they not to be electors of 
Rochdale, and ought they to be electors 
for Yorkshire or Lancashire? That 
is the question, and I put it to every 
candid man whether this is a state of 
things that ought to be allowed to con- 
tinue. (Cheers.) I believe the hon. 
member for Pirmingham was once 
member for Rochdale [Mr. Bright— 
‘No’|—at all events he may be (a 
laugh)—and [ put it to him what he 
would say if, at three o’clock, when he 
was not much ahead on the poll, and 
was a little anxious, a stalwart body of 
Lancashire farmers were to ride into 
the town, and, on the faith of some old- 
fashioned franchise, should give their 
votes in Rochdale election. Why, we 
should soon hear, I am sure, from the 
hon. member a new argument for Parlia- 
mentary Reform, to put an end to such 
an injustice. (Cheers.) Well, now, all the 
boroughs of the north, as a general rule, 
are in this condition; the boroughs of 
most of Lancashire, the boroughs of the 
West Riding, the boroughs of the coun- 
ty of Durham, and the boroughs of 
Cheshire are all in the same condition. 
a It is not easy to get precise in- 
ormation upon this subject before the 
House, because we have not authentic 
returns, but then that is the very thing 
of which I complain. (Cheers.) But we 
have it every now and then in our 
power to illustrate the case. Now, I 
will take the case of the town of Hali- 
fax. The population within the Parlia- 
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mentary borough of Halifax is 38,000, 
and there is, fortunately, a more recent 
political creation than the Parliamentary 
borough—there is the muncipal borough, 
and we have a return of the boundary 
of the muncipal borough of Halifax, 
and of the population contained in it, 
The population within the Parliamentary 
boundary is as I have said, 38,000, but 
the population within the municipal 
boundary is 60,000. (Cheers.) It is 
this difference of 22,000 which is to 
feed the county constituency; and I 
want to know, is that a state of affairs 
which is to be tolerated when you have 
before you a scheme of Parliamentary 
Reform? (Cheers.) But, sir, this is 
not peculiar to the north. I will take 
the borough which the hon. gentleman 
certainly represents—the borough of 
Birmingham—and what is the state of 
affairs there? Why, much more mon- 
strous even than Rochdale and most of 
the northern towns. The population 
beyond the Parliamentary boundary in 
Birmingham,—and mind you, when I 
say beyond the boundary, you would 
not perceive that boundary if you were 
walking about—it is like London and 
Westminster, 2 homogeneous commun- 
ity, having the same interests,—the 
population beyond the Parliamentary 
boundary is immense. In the suburb 
of Aston alone, according tc a state- 
ment which I have here from a person 
whose word cannot be questioned, and 
who has every opportunity of know- 
ing the facts—in the suburb of Aston 
there are 2000 persons who could 
qualify under a £10 Franchise, but who 
do not vote for the borough of Birming- 
ham, which they ought to vote for 
(cheers) ; but 1400 of these will, he says, 
immediately qualify under the new Bill 
as county voters. (Cheers.) Now, is this 
a state affairs which ought to be permit- 
ted? If you pass this Bill with all these 
anomalies left unremedied, what, I ask, 
will be the condition of the county con- 
stituencies ? ” 

Of Mr. Gladstone’s reply—not to 
Mr. Disraeli—for with Mr. Disraeli’s 
argument the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer never attempted to 
grapple—but to Mr. Lowe, to Lord 
Cranbourne, and to one or two in- 
cidental remarks which fell from 
other speakers, it is not worth while 
to take much notice. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s reasoning, whenever he con- 
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descended to reason, amounted to 
this—that times are changed, 
that population has increased, that 
a great measure of Reform had 
become a necessity; and that all 
who opposed the ‘Ministerial 
scheme were adverse to Reform in 
any shape. To that succeeded a de- 
fence of the assumed coalition be- 
tween her Majesty’s Ministers and 
the member for Birmingham. Not 
a syllable escaped him condemna- 
tory of the terms in which that 
honourable gentleman had described 
the House of Commons itself. It 
was nothing to the leader of the 
greatest assembly in the world how 
many libels should be written or 
spoken of it. He «wanted help to 
carry his measure, and he would 
seek it wherever it was to be 
found. He must propose such 
a measure as there should be 
a fair chance to carry, and he 
would consult about it beforehand 
with whom he chose. ‘It has been 
made a charge against the Govern- 
ment that they are identified with 
my honourable friend; that we 
are the nominal Ministers of the 
Crown, but that he is its irrespon- 
sible but real adviser. To that 
charge I shall make no reply.” This 
was magnanimous. It neither ad- 
mitted nor refuted the charge, but 
left the House and the country 
to come to what conclusions they 
preferred ; these conclusions were 
nothing to him. Again, his ac- 
count of himself—his early career 
as a Tory—brought up at the feet 
of Canning, and coming, late in 
life, to sue in forma pauperis to 
be received into the bosom of the 
great Liberal party, was not only 
in wretched taste, but, begging his 
pardon, it was substantially incor- 
rect. We do not deny him the 
credit, such as it is, of having gone 
over to Liberalism, like a pauper, 
late in life; instigated thereto by 
no lofty principles, but partly by 
bitter hatred of a rival statesman, 
partly by personal ambition: but 
we deny point-blank that he ever 
was or pretended to be a pupil 
of Canning. This subterfuge, ad- 


vanced for the purpose of bridging 
over the gulf between himself as 
he once was and himself as he now 
is, will not hold water for a mo- 
ment. Canning was the consistent 
advocate of Catholic emancipation, 
and desired to throw open the 
doors of Parliament to men of all 
religious opinions. Oanning, long 
before the Test and Oorporation 
Acts were repealed, advocated, as 
far as he was able, religious equal- 
ity before the law. Mr. Gladstone, 
five years after Oanning’s death, 
published his well-known treatise 
‘On the State in its Relations with 
the Church,’ wherein every one of 
Mr. Canning’s opinions was refuted ; 
and it was proved mathematically, 
or attempted to be proved, that 
the State and the Church being in 
fact one, the State cannot, consist- 
ently with its own sense of right, 
recognise so much as the existence 
of any other religious body than 
that with which it is identified. 
Mr. Gladstone, therefore, when as 
an undergraduate he denounced 
the -Reform Bill and the Reform 
Ministry of 1832, proved himself 
to be a foremost pupil not of Oan- 
ning but of Lord Eldon—a Tory 
of that school which Lord Liver- 
pool’s weak Administration initi- 
ated ; the pluckless, which years ago 
we denounced over and over again, 
and to which, and to its blind 
obstinacy, in almost equal shares 
with Whig recklessness, the coun- 
try is indebted for most of the 
convulsions which it has since gone 
through. 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech closed the 
debate, and the Government, which 
had been beaten in argument, 
carried the second reading of 
their fragmentary Bill by a nomi- 
nal majority of five. We say a 
nominal majority, because of the 
318 votes recorded in favour of 
the Bill, nine were delivered by 
Cabinet Ministers themselves. In 
point of fact, therefore, so far as the 
opinion of the House could be 
expressed, there was a majority 
against Ministers of four—a condi- 
tion of things which at any other 
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time, and in connection with any 
other set of politicians, would have 
led to the immediate resignation of 
the Government. Liberal Govern- 
ments in general, however, are won- 
derfully tenacious of life, and Lord 
Russell’s Administrations in parti- 
cular take as much killing as a cat. 
The Government did not resign; it 
never thought of resigning for a 
moment. But it did what served 
Mr. Gladstone’s purpose quite as 
well— it abandoned at once every 
position which, at the opening of 
the debate, he had ostentatiously 
taken up in his own name and in the 
names of his colleagues. There was 
to be no more mystery in regard to 
redistribution of seats, the adjust- 
ment of Parliamentary boundaries 
or any thing else. Before going 
into committee, the House was not 
only to be informed of the inten- 
tions of Ministers in reference to 
these matters, but bills were to be 
introduced to settle them; while 
Scotland and Ireland were in like 
manner to be dealt with, not piece- 
meal, as was at first proposed, but 
in the lump. Now, we would re- 
spectfully ask of Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Russell, why was not all this 
agreed to at the outset? What need 
was there to begin with announce- 
ments so entirely contradictory of 
the results to which, at the eleventh 
hour, we have been carried? And 
if the need existed in March, and 
was a real and substantial need, and 
not a mere caprice, what has occurred 
in the course of April and May to 
get rid of it? We will answer for 
her Majesty’s Ministers. Their ma- 
jority of five, including nine Cabinet 
Ministers, would have been converted 
into a minority ofjtwelve had they 
persisted in abiding by their original 
programme ; and so, in order to avoid 
a defeat, and to keep their places a 
little longer, they surrendered, or 
promised to surrender, everything for 
which throughout the first part of 
the session they had contended. 

We come now to the promise 
itself, the first noticeable feature 
in which is, that, as it was most 
reluctantly and under strong con- 
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straint given, so it has been, in 
more than one important point, 
very inadequately fulfilled. In the 
bill for the redistribution of seats, 
which was submitted to Parliament 
on the seventh of last May, there is 
not a clause, nor the skeleton of a 
clause, defining the boundaries of 
boroughs, or enunciating the prin- 
ciple on which, or the machin- 
ery by which, such boundaries are 
to be defined. All that is said on 
the subject amounts to this—that, 
for the purposes of the bill, 
the limits of each Parliamentary 
borough shall be considered to be 
conterminous with those of the 
municipal borough, and that, as 
populations extend themselves, it 
shall be competent for persons liv- 
ing beyond the line to apply for 
admission within the municipal or 
Parliamentary limits, which per- 
mission the municipality may 
award if it be so disposed. Now, 
this is the merest mockery of legis- 
lation. An overture which turns 
upon the voluntary agreement of 
two parties alike competent to 
accept or reject it, may be a 
bargain; but it is not a legis- 
lative settlement. The latter part 
of the clause is, therefore, a dead 
letter; and the former, though 
it might have served some pur- 
pose had the old ten-pound fran- 
chise been preserved, and had 
another point been conceded, of 
which we shall take occasion pre- 
sently to speak more at large, can 
only tend to aggravate a thousand- 
fold the injustice which the mea- 
sure of 1832 is admitted to have 
inflicted on the land. On this 
head Mr. Disraeli was remarkably 
happy; and as we could not hope 
to-improve upon his reasoning, and 
should probably weaken its force 
by reproducing it in other than his 
own words, we subjoin an extract 
from the ‘ Times’ report of the 
speech delivered by him at. the 
second reading of the Redistribu- 
tion of Seats Bill on the fifteenth to 
last month. He was referring of 
the undue influence already exer- 
cised’ in the elections for counties 
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by voters resident in Parliamentary 
boroughs, and to the hopes held out 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that means would be adopted to 
ameliorate the evil, when he said— 


“JT was told at the time that when 
this Bill was brought forward we should 
‘find an arrangement which would meet 
objections of the kind. But I must say 
I have been entirely disappointed in that 
expectation. “ The argument of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on that 
point has been utterly unsatisfactory. 
(Hear, hear.) I stated that the Parlia- 
mentary boundaries fs the second great 
cause why the character of the county 
constituency is perverted. It is difficult 
to contend against that with a high oc- 
cupation franchise. But when you lower 
the franchise you aggravate all the 
sources of .injury, and at the same time 
you offer no remedy whatever for the 
evils which exist. Now, what doI find? 
The Government repudiates altogether a 
general revision of the boundaries of 
Parliamentary boroughs. But it says, 
on the other hand, ‘We have a great 
scheme, and thatis, that the boundaries 
of Parliamentary and municipal boroughs 
should be identical.’ [Sir G. Grey was 
understood to express dissent.] I read 
in the Bill that the municipal and Parlia- 
mentary boundaries were to be identical. 
(Hear, hear.) It is a slight matter, but, 
at all events, having gone through all 
the clauses—I won’t trouble the House 
with details, for I have taken up too 
much of its time already—I must say, if 
the remedy is as I fancy, the result must 
practically be that the Parliamentary and 
municipal boundaries are to be identical. 
These questions, however, are so rare 
that they won’t at all affect the main 
issue, nor will they remedy the griev- 
ance of which we complain. According 
to the rest of the scheme connected with 
municipal boundaries, you propose to 
call the extra municipal population into 
the centre of the Parliamentary borough, 
if that population desired it, But that 
they would desire it, that the extra 
municipal population would become Par- 
liamentary, appears to me very doubtful, 
because the reason why people build 
their mills and their houses without the 
municipal boundary is that they should 
not be subject to municipal rates. (Hear, 
hear.) As the desire of the extra mu- 
nicipal population is to be the centre- 
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point of the arrangement, I believe that 
very little will be done. (Hear, hear.) 
Now, these are the two heads under 
which the great evil of which we com- 
plain is aggravated. That great evil is, 
that since the boundaries have been 
settled there has been an increase of 
8,500,000 in the urban population, and 
with that population the county electors 
are to be qualified by this new Bill. 
(Hear, hear.) It is no answer to the 
case I have put to say that that is to be 
done only with the towns where the ma- 
jority of the population is beyond the 
Parliamentary borough. But there was 
an extraordinary argument used by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and I allude 
to it because it is another instance of the 
false analogy in which he indulged. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said,— 

“ «Take care how you revise the boun- 
daries of Parliamentary boroughs. Take 
care not to press the matter too far. If 
we revise the boundaries of Birmingham 
and the great northern towns, we must 
revise the Parliamentary boundaries of 
other boroughs in England to which 
agricultural districts have been ap- 
pended.’ 

“Sir, that is no answer whatever. 
What I say is this, ‘Support the settle- 
ment made by the Reform Bill.’ The 
‘balance of power,’ as I may call it, the 
balance of influence that was settled by 
the Reform Bill, is what we want you to 
maintain. (Hear, hear.) That settle- 
ment was not made in favour of the 
Conservative party. It was made by a 
Liberal Government—a Liberal Govern- 
ment supported by an immense Liberal 
majority, and therefore we have a right 
to conclude that very little favour was 
shown to us. (Hear, hear.) We find 
that the boundaries in 1832 have in the 
—- towns practically been entirely 
violated, and violated to the injury of 
the legitimate influence of the county 
population. (Hear, hear.) And what is 
your answer? Where the population 
has not increased, because in that part 
of the country in which the boroughs to 
which I allude are situated the popula- 
tion has not increased, in answer to us, 
who are seeking to maintain the settle- 
ment of 1832, and to save ourselves 
from the violation of our boundaries, 
you reply, ‘Oh! we must examine the 
boundaries in the other parts of England 
where those boundaries have not been 
violated.’ ” 
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Here, then, is our first objection 
to the Ministerial scheme—that in a 
point of the greatest importance it 
leaves everything to chance, except 
the fact that the franchise, both in 
boroughs and in counties, will be 
lowered, and damage thereby done 
to that legitimate influence which 
ought, both in boroughs and in coun- 
ties, but especially in the latter, to 
be exercised by the owners and oc- 
cupiers of land. We cannot believe 
that constitutional Whigs will, any 
more than Conservatives, assent to 
the passing of so crude a measure. 
Without all doubt the Government 
will be compelled, in committee, to 
adjust the limits of Parliamentary 
boroughs before it takes on itself to 
modify the franchise. 

Looking now to the means by 
which, in the Bill before the House, 
the Government undertakes to re- 
adjust the political influences of the 
country, we find that, in order to add 
to the representation of certain popu- 
lous counties and boroughs, as well 
as to confer the right of returning 
members to Parliament upon a few 
populous places heretofore unrepre- 
sented, no such cruelty as the direct 
extinction of any small borough is to 
be committed; but a line is to be 
drawn separating smaller boroughs 
into two classes, one of which having 
a population of 8000 and upwards is 
to retain itsown privileges, whatever 
these may be, while the other must 
submit to a process of grouping, the 
most grotesque as well as the most 
arbitrary that theimagination of man 
can conceive. This process of group- 
ing is not to be effected by gathering 
round each small borough a cluster 
of towns lying contiguous to it, and 
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identified with it in interests and 
industries. Quite the reverse. A 
borough now returning, it may be, 
two members, because its population 
falls short of 8000, is to have fastened 
on it one, two, three, or more bor- 
oughs similarly circumstanced, and 
the happy family, whether it em- 
braces one, two, three, or four limbs, 
is to send to Parliament only one 
member to represent the whole. 
Now, in the first place, and before 
considering the abstract wisdom of 
this procedure, let us ask why the 
Government has elected a population 
of 8000 as entitling a borough to re- 
tain the full measure of its privi- 
leges? In this age ot decimal calcu- 
lation an impartial looker-on would 
find that 10,000 presented a more 
convenient line of demarcation; but 
an impartial looker-on would, in this 
case, see only one side of the shield. 
Turn it round, and we discover thai, 
by some caprice of fortune, boroughs 
showing a population of only 8000 
and downwards are, in a consider- 
able majority of instances, represent- 
ed by Liberal members; whereas 
boroughs of 10,000 inhabitants and 
upwards, until you reach such consti- 
tuencies as Birmingham, Manches- 
ter, and the metropolitan boroughs, 
are, in a very smal] majority of in- 
stances, represented by Conserva- 
tive members. Far be it from us to 
assert that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had such a fact before 
him when he drew his arbitrary line 
at 8000. Still the circumstance is 
suspicious ; and purists like Mr. 
Gladstone are the last men in the 
world on whom it is becoming that 
in matters of this sort suspicion 
should rest.* 





* The indefatigable Mr. Dudley Baxter has suggested some reasons for this pro- 


ceeding which are too valuable to be passed over. 
At page 16 of the pamphlet entitled ‘The Redistribution of Seats and 


the writer. 


the Counties,’ the following statements occur. 


has attempted to dispute their accuracy. 


We give them in the words of 


We have not heard that any one 


THE NEW COUNTY SEATS. 


The Redistribution Bill allots 26 fresh seats to the counties. 


Does this suffi- 


ciently remedy the great disproportion between county and borough members? 


The numbers will now stand thus :— 
Counties 
Boroughs . 


. 188 
300 
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But the scheme is objectionable 
on other grounds than this, and 
Mr. Disraeli shall state them. 


“Tn the first place I would remind 
the House that grouping is altogether 
foreign to this country (cheers); in the 
second place that the grouping of repre- 
sentative boroughs is altogether foreign 


the grouping of boroughs proposed by 
the Government, and with its conse- 
quences upon the representation. My 
objection to this system of grouping, 
which consists entirely of grouping re- 
presentative boroughs, is that it aggra- 
vates anomalies, and that by a process 
of wanton injustice. (Hear, hear.) 
It succeeds only in producing an in- 


to this kingdom. (Cheers.) The House complete and imperfect local represen- 
is well acquainted by this time with tation. In the first place, view it with 





* So that, in percentages, 
The Counties will possess— 
88} per cent of the Members. 
The Boroughs will possess— 
61} per cent of the Members. 

Is this a concession sufficient to meet the justice of the case ? 

Its effect is, that the boroughs, with nearly two millions less population than 
the counties, are to return 112 more members. 

On the face of it, can this be called an equitable and fair division of parlimen- 
tary representation and a proper settlement of the question? Further, will it 
enable the counties to hold their own in questions where they may be at variance 
with the strong wishes of the boroughs? ; 

But, on examining more narrowly the constituencies which are to return the 
new members, with due allowance for the alterations proposed by the Franchise 
Bill, fresh doubts arise. On the first glance the boon seemed inadequate. On 
inquiry it appears a little questionable. 

It is borrowed, almost word for word, but with a few additions, from Mr. Bright’s 
Schedules of 1859, which were published as a portion of his promised Reform Bill. 
I extract the schedule, omitting only the columns of population and electors. 


SCHEDULE I. 
English Counties and Divisions of Counties to have Eighteen additional Members :— 





Prewnt Proposed 
West Riding of York, 2 Divisions as 2 6 
South Lancashire, 2 divisions ... aia 2 "ae 4 
York, North Riding om a 2 aan 8 
North Lancashire one - “ 2 . 8 
South Devonshire om woe 2 ‘ 8 
West Kent e es - 2 . 8 
South Stafford ° meen eed ° 2 8 
West Cornwall ... oe oe " 2 8 
North Essex ese ° ge ° 2 e 8 
South Essex oar ~ _ con 2 8 
Lincolnshire, parts of Lindsey ... 2 8 
West Norfolk ° sae iu a 2 8 
East Somerset ... oun an cam 2 _— 8 
West Somerset ... —_ ‘on a 2 -_ 8 


Every one of these names is contained in Schedule D of Mr. Gladstone’s bill 
and, strange to say, in every case but South Lancashire Mr. Gladstone gives the 
identical increase of members proposed by Mr. Bright. Tho only difference in the 
names is that Mr. Gladstone has added the following constituencies :— 
Chester—North, 
South. 
Derby—North. 
Darham, North, 
South. 
Kent, East. 
* Sarry, East. 
In fact, Schedule D of Mr. Gladstone’s bill is a copy of Schedule I of Mr. Bright’s 
bill, with these seven additions.* 





* Among the “ curiosities of literature’? must certainly be reckoned the wonderful resemblance 
which Mr. Bright’s Schedule of New Boroughs bears to Mr. Gladstone’s, Here is Mr. Bright's: — 
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regard to expenditure—a most impor- 
tant consideration. (Hear.) When 
you come to group representative 
boroughs, you are grouping societies, 
all of which have organized parties, 
have traditionary politics, have com- 
mittees and agents, that for a century 
and more have managed the political 
interests of the society in which they 
live. When you address these uped 
societies, this group of boroughs, you 
are, in fact, involved in a treble ex- 
penditure, (Hear, hear.) . Instead of 
curtailing the vast expenditure which 
entrance into Parliament unfortunately 
entails upon a member, you are legis- 
lating in a mode that must greatly in- 
crease it. (Hear.) Hence you not only 
pursue a system which must greatly in- 
crease expenditure ; but you aggravate 
anomalies, and that by a process of 
what I would call unnecessary and 
wanton injustice. I will take a case, 
because after all, there is nothing like 
an illustration; and I will take a 
borough which is represented on both 
sides of the House. Dorchester returns 
two members to Parliament, and it is 
to be grouped with the borough of 
Wareham returning one member. Dor- 
chester and Wareham, now represented 
by three members, are to be represented 
by only one. The united population 
of those places will be 14,500, repre- 
sented by one member and losing two. 
But close by them only look at Poole, 
being just above the magical number of 
8000, and it is represented by two 
members! (Loud cheers.) Take again 
the case of Bridport, Honiton, and 
Lyme. These three boroughs are re- 
presented now by five members, and 
their united population will amount to 
15,000. Instead of five members they 
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are to be represented by one; and close 
to them will be the borough of Tiver- 
ton, which being also above the magical 
number will be represented by two 
members. (Loud cheers.) This is in- 
discreet and wanton injustice. (Re- 
newed cheering.) I can understand 
your taking away one member or two 
members from these three boroughs, 
and to attain a great public object I 
can understand your taking away three 
or even four members; but what I can, 
not understand is why the boroughs 
called on to make such immense sacri- 
fices should find their united population 
of 15,000 represented only by one mem- 
ber, when a borough clese by with 8000 
inhabitants has two. (Loud cheers.) 
A small borough may be considered 
what is called an anomaly, and an 
ancient Constitution will be always full 
of anomalies. But, at any rate, this 
must be said for the small boroughs, 
that they are ancient, and that they are 
convenient ; but these groups are neither 
prescriptive nor convenient. (Hear, 
hear.) The only result is that you 
create great jealousies, that you aggra- 
vate anomalies, and that you produce 
a constituency which is not homogene- 
ous, and which can be only appealed 
to by the most costly and complicated 
means, partly of corruption. Because, 
though corruption, unfortunately, pre- 
vails in too many of our existing consti- 
tuencies, what will result from group- 
ing them but the caucus system of 
America? Some able man will devote 
his energies—and this will become a 
profession—to securing a majority in 
two of the boroughs ; he will then make 
his arrangements with the candidate, 
and the third borough will be neither 
consulted nor represented. (Cheers. 


SCHEDULE H. 
England—New Boroughs, 7 in number to have Members. 


Gravesend 
Leamington 
-_ ge 


u 
Birkenhead 
Chelsea 

Kensington 


No. of 
Members. 


| rte ee 


The number of boroughs is the same, and the boroughs printed in italics are the same. The 
only difference is that eng Middlesborough, and Dewsbury are substituted by ‘Mr. Glad- 


stone for Birkenhead (now a 


rough) and Leamington, and that Chelsea and Kensington are 


thrown into one by the present Bill, and have two members instead of four. 
There is a similar resemblance (though less in degree) between Schedule G of Mr. Bright's and 


Schedule 4 of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. 


And the limit of population of the boroughs to be summarily dealt with is 8000 in both Bills, 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
dealing with this question was im- 
mensely influenced by the example of 
the Scotch burghs, where this system 
of grouping is successful. But I think 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer com- 
mitted an error—which I shall also 
have to advert to on another subject— 
he reasoned, I think, from false ana- 
logy. There is no analogy between 
the grouped boroughs of Scotland and 
of England, as proposed by this Bill. 
In the first place, our boroughs to be 
grouped are represented boroughs (hear, 
hear), and in the case of Scotland they 
were unrepresented boroughs. (Cheers.) 
And the difference is very considerable. 
One of the great mischiefs in England 
will be the great distances at which 
some of these boroughs thus united 
are placed. No doubt, in Scotland, 
the distances are as great, or greater; 
but observe this difference between the 
two countries. Between the boroughs 
grouped in Scotland there is nothing 
but the country, but between the 
boroughs grouped in England there are 
flourishing and rising towns (loud 
cheers), which, many of them, far ex- 
ceed in wealth and importance the 
boroughs that are thus grouped. All 
these towns may have submitted for a 
considerable time, and might yet sub- 
mit, to what they deem to be the anci- 
ent Constitution of the country. But 
if you choose to change that Constitu- 
tion (hear), they naturally say, ‘Do 
not have recourse to so violent and 
fantastic a scheme as this, the combin- 
ing of represented towns, thirty miles 
apart, while we, in the interval, are 
left utterly unrepresented, being all the 
time persons who, in point of popula- 
tion, of property, and of the future that 
awaits us, are the persons that ought to 
enjoy representation.’ I come then to 
the conclusion that any system of 
grouping founded on the grouping of 
represented towns must prove a com- 
plete failure, will disappoint all expecta- 
tions, and is one that this House ought 
not to sanction.” 


To this most unimpeachable ar- 
gument Mr. Cardwell endeavoured 
to reply, by pointing to Greenock 
as a large town intervening be- 
tween two branches of the Ayr 
burghs; and by boasting that 
against the returns for Scotch 
burghs no petitions are ever pre- 
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sented on the score of bribery. 
Has Mr. Cardweli forgotten that 
the Scotch burghs were grouped so 
long ago as the reign of Queen 
Anne, and that Greenock, which 
was then a mere fishing village, 
has grown into its present respect- 
able condition only since the be- 
ginning of the current century. 
Oan he point to a second large 
town intervening between the 
bounds of any other cluster of 
Scotch burghs? The Selkirk burghs, 
for example, or the Nairn Burghs, 
or any other group? And as to 
his assumption that because Scot- 
tish burghs are immaculate (a 
premise, by the by, which may 
admit of being questioned), Eng- 
lish boroughs grouped must be- 
come immaculate also,—on that 
head, we apprehend, he will get 
very few gentlemen, even on his 
own side of the House, to agree 
with him. Popular representation 
in Scotland is a thing of only thirty 
years’ standing. It came in with 
the Reform Bill, and has scarcely 
as yet had time to mature itself 
into venality; but popular repre- 
sentation in the small boroughs ot 
England is as old as the Constitu- 
tion, and being firmly based upon 
influence, and built up amid riot- 
ing and feasting, it soon settled 
down after elections became the 
affairs of a single day into more or 
less of bribery and corruption. We 
see no reason to expect that bribery 
and corruption will be stifled by 
the process of throwing together 
into one, three or four sets of con- 
stituencies, each accustomed to dis- 
pose of its votes to the best bidder. 
Mr. Cardweli’s defence of this most 
absurd proposal made no impres- 
sion on the House, and he wisely 
abstained from noticing the sub- 
stitute for it which his eloquent 
antagonist had recommended. We 
beg to supply the omission of which 
he was guilty by presenting our 
readers, in the words of Mr. Disraeli, 
with the Conservative view of the 
point under discussion :— 


“ As a general rule, I should say, in 
periodically, but not too often, review- 
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ing our representative system and 
making our borough representation 
more complete and safe, the true prin- 
ciple is in moderation and discretion 
to reduce the representation of the 
old boroughs, and to apply that re- 
dundancy to the representation of new 
boroughs (hear, hear), so that no place 
shall be perfectly disfranchised. It 
has always been our custom in this 
country, and one which I trust we 
shall not depart from, to treat with 
kindness prescriptive rights, and I ;am 
quite certain that any Minister who 
dealt in that spirit with the old 
boroughs would receive a more sincere 
support than he possibly can attain by 
anything so violent and fanciful as the 
scheme of grouping represented boroughs 
which is placed before us. But am I 
therefore an opponent of the system of 
grouping? Far from it.~ I think it is 
one that well deserves the earnest con- 
sideration of the House; it is a power- 
ful and an efficient instrument, if used 
with vigour and discretion. But where 
I think it might be of great advantage 
would be if we were to leave the pre- 
sent boroughs alone, and yet avail our- 
selves of their redundant representa- 
tion, applying the principle of grouping 
to our unrepresented boroughs. (Hear, 
hear.) Now, I am quite certain if that 
were done, asI say, with vigour and 
discretion, you would add considerably 
to the efficiency of the constituencies, 
and at the same time you would goa 
great way towards the solution of 
those immense difficulties connected 
with the county franchise which beset 
every Ministry who attempt to deal 
with this question, and which the pre- 
sent Ministry have not attempted to 
encounter. (Cheers.) Let me give a 
striking illustration of what would be 
the effect of adopting the system of 
grouping our unrepresented towns. I 
don’t know that the advantage of the 
system could be put in a more striking 
manner than by reference to some 
places with which the House is familiar, 
Now, take the first of the new boroughs 
to be enfranchised—and I willingly 
and cordially approve the proposition 
to enfranchise them. Let me take the 
town of Middlesborough, in Yorkshire 
—a town which has very recently risen 
into existence, principally from the 
ironstone of the Cleveland hills. In 
1859 it was impossible we could give a 
‘representative to Middlesborough ; but 
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it is now a town of 19,000 inhabitants, 
and, no doubt, it is increasing rapidly, 
That population is not so very large 
and extensive that its claim to a re- 
presentative, if there was not a con- 
venient opportunity for entertaining 
it, would disturb the country by the 
agitation of a measure of Reform. (A 
laugh.) I don’t, however, find fault 
with the Government for their proposal 
to enfranchise it, because I have great 
confidence in its future; but close to 
Middlesborough is that important and 
most flourishing town, Stockton-on- 
Tees, with its population of 13,300. I 
would join the two, which would make 
up an electoral population of 32,200. 
That is the way in which I would 
treat Middlesborough. age Will 
the House now allow me to call atten- 
tion to Dewsbury? I mention it be- 
cause it is the only one of those 
places—with the exception of Middles- 
borough, which did not exist—that I, 
as the organ of Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment, did not propose to enfranchise. 
I was perfectly well aware of its claims, 
but its population did not warrant 
such a proposal then. Even now it is 
only 18,100. There, again, you would 
not agitate the country by a measure 
of Parliamentary Reform to give a 
member to Dewsbury ; but you will find 
that it is the centre of a cluster of towns 
engaged in the same industrial pursuits, 
and distinguished by the same energy. I 
would take all these towns, the furthest 
of which is not, I believe, more than 
five or.six miles from Dewsbury. They 
are almost conterminous—Batiley, with 
a population of 7,200; Birstall, 43,505 ; 
Cleckheaton, 4,721; Heckmondwike; 
8,600; Merfield, 9,268; making in all 
a population of 73,289. Joining these 
with Dewsbury you would have a 
population of 91,389. (Cheers.) Why, 
that is what I call grouping. You 
would do more by such @ system to 
improve the representation of the 
people than you can possibly do by 
those fantastic arrangements through 
which you are attacking ancient pre- 
scription. (Hear, hear.) Let us come 
then to Burnley. It is our old friend; 
it was introduced by us in the Bill of 
1852; and every one has been trying 
to enfranchise Burnley ever since. 
Burnley had only about 20,000 inhabit- 
ants when Lord Russell commenced 
with it. It has now 28,700—no doubt 
a very respectable population, but 
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nothing very extraordinary. You have 
near it Cilne, with a population of 
6,300; Padiham, 6,500; Accrington, 
13,800; Todmorden, 11,800,—87,500, 
Add these to Burnley, and you will 
have a population of 65,200. (Cheers.) 
That is the way to group. (Hear, 
hear.) Take a fourth borough, one 
which we have all proposed to give a 
member to. The population of Staley- 
bridge has increased during the last 
seven years; but the population of 
towns near it—which were of import- 
ance in 1859, but not of sufficient im- 
portance to justify us in dealing with 
them—has also increased. There are 
three towns intimately connected with 
Staleybridge—Glossop, with a popula- 
tion of 19,900; Hyde, with 18,700; 
and Dukinfield, with 15,000, or with a 
united population of 47,700. If you 
join ‘these towns to Staleybridge you 
will have a population of 72,700. 
(Cheers.) I will say nothing about 
Hartlepool, because I believe that it 
is proposed to unite the two Hartle- 
pools, and I am sure that such a 
constituency will send us good men. 
Then I would add Dartford to Grave- 
send, and, the population of the former 
being 5300 and that of the latter 
18,800, you would give a population of 
24,100. (Cheers.) By grouping in this 
way I think you would obtain a very 
considerable accession to the consti- 
tuency ; and I believe that if you dealt 
with the question in such a manner you 
would have the friendly co-operation of 
the old boroughs themselves.” 


To describe the statesman who 
gave utterance to these sentences 
and the party which supports him 
as anti-Reformers, is simply to 
abuse the English language, neither 
more nor less. Mr. Disraeli’s views 
are at once far more comprehensive 
and far more practicable than those 
of either Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Bright. 
Like Mr. Gladstone he is loath to 
part entirely with small boroughs. 
because he understands the im- 
portant part which they play in 
sending to Parliament men repre- 
senting the attributes of the coun- 
try as contradistinguished from 
its industries; but, committed 
as the new Parliament is to sac- 
rifice a portion of this advantage, 
he will accept the sacrifice pro- 
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vided it be made at once honestly 
and openly, and some measures 
are adopted to mitigate, if they 
cannot wholly avert, the evil :— 
“When we find that the complete 
representation of this country in 
its various attributes appears to 
have greatly depended upon this 
system of small boroughs, should 
we not very carefully consider the 
steps which are taken in regard to 
it? Thus, if we either destroy or 
greatly qualify their privilege we 
should at least supply some ade- 
quate substitute. That is the only 
point I wish to impress upon you. 
Well, by this bill it is proposed 
to deal very extensively with this 
small-borough system. The mea- 
sure proposes to disfranchise 71 
seats. The assertion that the dis- 
franchisement is not complete is 
simply a quibble; it is a disfran- 
chisement in disguise.” 

Mr. Disraeli is too sagacious not, 
to understand that the disfranchise- 
ment is disguised for a purpose, 
It was hoped that the members 
for the threatened boroughs, though 
they could hardly be expected to 
consent to their own absolute ex- 
tinction, might yet be prevailed 
upon, in consideration of the frag- 
ment of privilege, left to their 
constituencies, to surrender all the 
rest. And in this hope the precious 
grouping scheme was propounded : 
not, however, till the idea had 
been ventilated in more than one 
journal, which wrote against the 
Franchise Bill as a distinct measure. 
We hope, and are sanguine enough 
to believe that, in many instances 
at least, the concocters of this trans- 
parent plot will find themselves 
deceived. At all events, if they 
must sign the death-warrant of their 
respective boroughs, members have 
now a choice submitted to them 
between delivering over the consti- 
tuency, bound hand and foot, to be ~ 
used for the worst party purposes, 
or immolating their exclusive rights 
on the altar of the country by mak- 
ing each existing borough a nucleus 
round which a body of electors may 
gather, homogeneous in their feel- 
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ings with the old electors, and in 
force sufficient to satisfy the ap- 
petite for numbers of the most 
voracious of reformers. 

Of course Mr. Disraeli has an ob- 
ject in all this, and it is a legiti- 
mate object. He desires to keep as 
much as possible from interfering 
with one another the county and 
the borough constituencies. As he 
would consent to no arrangement 
which should throw open the 
right of voting in Rochdale to the 
stalwart yeomanry of the West 
Riding, so he is determined, if the 
House will support him, to guard 
the yeomanry of the West Riding 
from being overpowered by shoals 
of freehold and copyhold voters 
coming down upon them from the 
town of Rochdale. And, in justifica- 
tion of this resolve, and, as it were, 
supplementary to the declaration 
which he made on a previous day, 
and which we have already quoted, 
he points out how entirely ignorant 
the Government has shown itself to 
be in regard to the share possessed 
by the working classes in the county 
constituencies :— 


“The papers which the Government 
hurriedly placed before us with regard to 
the borough franchise produced @ con- 
siderable sensation in the House, because 
they proved—and proved, I think, conclu- 
sively—that the working classes already 
possessed a considerable status in the 
borough franchise. (Hear, hear.) But 
her Majesty’s Government, though they 
gave us no papers respecting the county 
franchise, did frankly and explicitly give 
us the result of their deliberations on 
that subject, because the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the chief organ of the 
Government in this House, and especially 
on this subject, informed us that in the 
county franchise the working classes 
were an infinitesimal quantity; and, in 
fact, that no papers were produced as to 
their position with regard to the county 

_franchise, because, in their opinion, they 
possessed no share in that franchise. 
You remember the expression of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I, in an 
unhappy moment, not wishing to give any 
offence, made an observation across the 
table—I will never make one again 
(laughter)—and on accouut of that obser- 
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vation I was violently denounced by the 
right hon. gentlemen, and, in fact, I was 
almost afraid of my life. (Cheers and 
laughter.) ‘There may,’ he said, ‘be 
some few working men in your county 
who have votes, but in county constitu- 
encies the working man is as the fly in 
a pot of ointment.’ Those were his 
words—and I never shall forget his look. 
(Laughter.) Well, sir, from that mo- 
ment I have been engaged, with the assis- 
tance of some gentlemen who are most 
practised in such matters, in endeavour- 
ing to obtain information upon this 
subject. . We did—I won't say 
thoroughly, but we investigated the sub- 
ject, and we had communications from 
many parts of the kingdom. We receiv- 
ed them from men in official positions 
who could give us authentic information, 
and I am bound to say we have received 
that information from gentlemen of 
Liberal opinions as freely and as num- 
erously as from gentlemen of Conserva- 
tive opinions. We have only had one 
object, which was to arrive at the result ; 
and the result which we have arrived 
at is this—of course the details are in 
some respects imperfect, but in others 
they are very ample—the result is this, 
and I believe it will eventually be de- 
monstrated if the Government, as I hope, 
will give orders for an official verification 
or investigation into these matters—that 
the working men of England have a 
larger share of the county constituency 
than they have even of the borough con- 
stituency, and by which the Government 
were so startled. (Cheers.) I ask the 
House, then, is not this another evidence 
of the immaturity in which all these 
matters have been dealt with? (Cheers.) 
Let me sincerely say that in dealing with 
this portion of the subject—viz., the 
county franchise—a Government who 
really believed that the working classes 
had no share whatever in the constitu- 
encies were scarcely qualified to address 
the House in the manner in which we 
have been addressed, and told that if we 
did not pass these measures instantly 
Parliament should never be prorogued.” 


There remain but two more con- 
ditions in the Ministerial device 
for perpetuating the ascendancy of 
Liberalism in the House of Com- 
mons, to which we consider it ne- 
cessary on the present occasion to 
advert,—we mean the proposal to 
give three members to each of cer- 
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tain populous boroughs and counties 
in England, and to transfer seven Par- 
liamentary seats from England to 
‘Scotland. With respect to the latter 
of these proposals, it is scarcely ne- 
cessary, we should think, to say one 
word. England will never consent 
to the wrong. If Scotch towns have 
outgrown the representation, give 
them, if you please, seven, or even 
ten, seats more. But do rfdt take 
away from the representation of 
England in order to effect that object, 
thus raising the question as to the 
desirableness of rendering Parlia- 
ment more unwieldy than it is. You 
will probably find that to any such 
project reasonable men on both sides 
of the House are opposed. On the 
same grounds we must object to giving 
a member to the Scotch universities, 
unless you either erect them into an 
additional constituency, or find room 
for them in your electoral list by dis- 
franchising some Scotch county or 
group of boroughs. Looking at the 
subject in an abstract point of view, 
we should be glad to see, not only 
the Scotch universities and those of 
London represented, but the Univer- 
sity of Durham likewise, and even 
Sir Robert Peel’s godless colleges— 
the Queen’s University in Ireland. 
But then we protest against doing all 
this at the expense of that English 
constituency, which forms now, as it 
has always done, the backbone of our 
system ot Parliamentary government. 
The proposal to bestow a threefold 
representation upon Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, South Lanca- 
shire, and one or two counties besides, 
deserves a larger share of attention, 
which we will endeavour to give to 
it, as far at least as this may be done 
within the limits still at our disposal. 
Mr. Disraeli is perfectly right in 
objecting to the device with which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has favoured Parliament, on the 
ground that it is inconsistent with 
our electoral system, which “ recoils 
from plurality of voting.” He is 
right likewise in asserting that no 
benefit could accrue from it to the 
local interests of places so repre- 
sented. But this is not all:— 


“If you once adopt the principle that 
the population and property of places 
are only to be considered in apportion- 
ing members, you cannot stop at three, 
and the small constituencies may be by 
degrees entirely absorbed. You will 
have trains and troops of members 
coming from one county and one place 
to this House. It is absurd to see six 
members for South Lancashire walking 
into this House, six members for only 
one Riding of Yorkshire, and three 
members for this town and three for 
another. By this system the members will 
be so increased that, instead of this being 
a classic senate, it will have something 
of the turbulent character of a Polish 
diet.” (Laughter and “ Hear, hear.”) 


All this is quite just, and we hope 
that when the time comes for dis- 
cussing the question in Committee, 
Mr. Disraeli’s views will be affirmed ; 
but if they be for any reason reject- 
ed, then it will become the duty of 
moderate men, wherever they may 
sit in the House, to see that, in order 
to gratify these favoured localities, 
injustice be not done to all the other 
constituencies in the kingdom. And 
@ gross injustice it will be if the elec- 
tors of Liverpool and South Lanca- 
shire be allowed to give three sepa- 
rate votes to three separate men, 
while the electors of Canterbury and 
East Kent are allowed to give two 
votes only. On the other hand, the 
principle which “ recoils from plural- 
ity of voting” will be amply guard- 
ed, if, in these three-cornered elec- 
toral districts, you put the same 
restraint upon the exercise of the 
franchise which you have established 
in other places. Whether Liverpool 
return three or only two members, 
each elector will in this case be re- 
stricted to one vote, which he may 
either plump in favour of the can- 
didate whom he prefers, or divide be- 
tween two ; but by which it will not 
be in his power to give a third sec- 
tion to a third candidate. Mr. Mill, 
if we recollect right, has written in 
favour of some plan which should 
allow minorities, as far as possible, to 
be represented; and here are the 
meansready prepared by her Majesty’s 
Ministers for partially trying the ex- 
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periment. Let us not, however, be 
misunderstood. We are no advocates 
of the representation of minorities 
for its own sake. We infinitely pre- 
fer the good old English custom 
which recognises two members for 
each borough, and for each county 
or the division of a county. But if 
in any case a third member be forced 
upon us, we recommend Whigs as 
well as Tories to fight for such third 
member becoming the representative 
of the minority—to whatever party 
the minority may belong. 

And now a few words, before quit- 
ting the subject for the present, res- 
pecting the course which the Go- 
vernment has been constrained to 
adopt, and the obvious duty thereby 
imposed, not so much on the Oppo- 
sition as on the House of Commons 
generally. We are to have in the 
end what we ought to have had in 
the beginning--a measure complete 
in itself, which is to provide for— 
first, the lowering of the franchise 
in counties to £14, and in boroughs 
to £7; next, for the grouping of 
small electoral boroughs together, so 
as to enable seventy one seats to be 
transferred to larger constituencies ; 
and, lastly, for settling the boundaries 
of boroughs upon a principle which is 
not settled, and scarcely professes to 
be settled. Every one of these three 
propositions demands the closest con- 
sideration, not merely as involving 
points of the highest importance sepa- 
rately, but as bearing with such im- 
mense force one upon another that it 
becomes impossible to calculate with 
any degree of fairness what the con- 
sequence of each will be, except by 
looking to the effect which it must 
inevitably produce upon the whole in 
combination. Consider, for example, 
what the effect must be upon county 
constituencies of letting in upon them 
shoals of £14 occupiers from all the 
outskirts of the populous towns 
and boroughs already represented 
in Parliament. Consider, too, the 
confusion which must inevitably 
occur when, for want of clearly- 
defined limits to special constituen- 
cies, claims are set up by some oc- 
cupiers to vote in one direction, 
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and by others to vote in another. 
And, above all, calculate, if you 
can, the consequences of giving to 
the working classes such a prepon- 
derance as this Bill secures to them 
in boroughs, without any steps being 
taken to secure to the upper ranks 
a safe majority in counties. We say 
nothing of the gross injustice al- 
ready done to these latter in the 
superior* representation awarded to 
boroughs over counties, which, but 
that among the smaller boroughs 
the land still finds its supporters, 
would be ruin. But ruin will come, 
in the long run, beyond the power 
of redemption, if the Ministerial 
scheme be adopted in any one of its 
leading features; and ruin will come 
at once if it be adopted in its integ- 
rity. On this head, Mr. Dudley Bax- 
ter—whose admirable brochure, just 
published, has reached us—speaks 
with the distinctness of a man who 
understands what he is saying. The 
statistics in his second pamphlet, 
‘The Redistribution of Seats in the 
Country,’ are compiled with the same 
care and accuracy which formed the 
great characteristic of his calculations 
on a previous occasion; and we defy 
Mr. Gladstone, with all his ingenuity, 
to escape from them. We cannot at 
the close of a long article go into 
them all, nor, indeed, is it necessary 
to do so, because the pamphlet is one 
which every member of Parliament, 
whether he be a Liberal or a Con- 
servative, will study for himself. 
But the summing up stands well 
out from the reasoning; and we 
therefore give it entire :— 


‘© RECAPITULATION. 


“T trust that these remarks will have 
proved the following points :— 


“ As regards the Counties— 


“1, That there is at present a glaring 
anomaly in the relative numbers of the 
members returned by the counties and 
boroughs, which is most unjust to the 
greater population, electors, and rental 
of the counties. 

“ That the allotment of 26 fresh seats 
to the counties does not sufficiently 
remedy this injustice, and that a con- 
siderable proportion of the counties to 
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which new members are given will under 
the Franchise Bill, be swamped by town 
voters. 

“That any measure which should fail 
to give a proper proportion to the coun- 
ties ought not to be accepted. 

“9, That, in prosperous boroughs, the 
town populations have far outgrown the 
borough limits, and are dividing with the 
country populations the scanty number 
of members allotted to the counties. 

“That the remedy proposed by Mr. 
Gladstone is not practical in its charac- 
ter, and that it would be attended with 
serious delays, and probably have very 
inadequate or unfair results. 

“That the Enclosure Commissioners 
would be a far better tribunal, with a 
rule that the boundaries should have as 
nearly as possible a radius of three miles. 

“3. That the borough freeholders 
ought not to have votes for the counties 
with which they have no connection, 
but ought to vote for the boroughs of 
which they naturally form part. 

“That, if it is impossible to carry this 
just measure, we should at least give 
an option to the borough freeholders -of 
registering for their boroughs instead of 
for the counties. 

“4, That for the same reasons the 
borough leaseholder clause is inadmis- 
sible. 

“5. That the £14 franchise would be 
unfair to the counties, which have no 
population of asimilar rental to counter- 
balance that of the towns, and that this 
franchise ought to be raised to £20. 

“6. That county members sitting for 
boroughs are members on sufferance, and 
that seats on sufferance cannot be relied 
on in vital questions where the interests 
of the boroughs and counties are seriously 
antagonistic. 


“As regards the Boroughs— 


“7, That the Redistribution Bill 
scarcely modifies the conclusions arrived 
at in my former pamphlet respecting the 
large number of seats which would im- 
mediately be handed over to the working 
classes, and the absolute predominance 
which they would speedily acquire in 
the majority of boroughs. 

“8, That the effect of an £8 franchise 
would be to give the working classes at 
once— 

“ Absolute majorities in the election 
of 48 members. , 

“Nearly majorities in the election of 
70 members. 
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“ And that a very few years would 
give them majorities for the whole of 
these 118 members. 

“9, That the ratepaying clauses ought 
not to be abolished, being useful in 
themselves, and having been in force 
from the earliest commencement of our 
constitutional history. 

“That they afford a solid reason for 
fixing the franchise at £8, if it is to be 
reduced at all. 

“10. That great exaggerations are 
employed in describing the number of 
those excluded from the franchise. 

“That the only class admitted by the 
Legislature, or proposed to be admitted 
by Mr. Bright to vote for boroughs, is 
the class of male occupiers. 

“That nearly one-half of this class are 
enfranchised under the present law. 

“11. That since 1832 the number of 
£10 occupiers has very largely increased 
in proportion to the population, so that 
the number of £10 electors has risen 
from 28 to 844 per cent, showing that 
the £10 franchise is an expansive one, 
and must be bringing in a constantly in- 
creasing number of the working classes. 

“Such are the conclusions which, 
without further comment, I place before 
the public. I trust that no bill will be 
suffered to pass which is not a perfectly 
fair bill, remedying the present anoma- 
lies, and making a just and permanent 
settlement of this great question.” 


The peroration of Mr. Disraeli’s 
great speech may well serve as a fit- 
ting pendente to this most lucid state- 
ment. The assertions which he ha- 
zarded are as strictly true as the ad- 
vice which he tendered is sound. If 
Ministers be wise they will follow 
that advice; thus keeping their 
places, though they cannot save their 
reputation. If, in their obstinacy, 
they persist:in bringing conclusions 
to an issue, they must lose one, and 
may not improbably lose both. 


‘« Sir, ignorance never settles a question. 
Questions must be settled by knowledge, 
and it is not the vexation of an Opposi- 
tion, from whichever side of the House 
it may come, that prevents this bill 
from advancing. It is that we none of 


us see our way—TI say it with a frank- 
ness that I trust will be pardoned, I 
don’tibelieve the question of Parliament- 
ary Reform is thoroughly understood by 








the country (hear, hear),—is thoroughly 
understood by this House (hear, hear); 
and, although I dare only utter it in a 
whisper, I don’t believe that it is thor- 
oughly understood by her Majesty’s 
Government. (Cheers and laughter.) 
I recollect a passage in the classic Plato 
where the great sage descants upon 
what he calls “‘ double ignorance,” and 
that is where a man is ignorant that he 
is ignorant. (Cheers and laughter.) 
But, Sir, in legislating there is another 
kind of double ignorance that is fatal to 
proper legislation. There is, in the first 
place, an ignorance of principles, and, in 
the second, an ignorance of the facts 
upon which those principles ‘are based. 
And that is our position in dealing with 
this important question. There is not 
@ majority in this House that can de- 
cide upon the principles upon which we 
ought to legislate in regard to this mat- 
ter; there is not a man in this House 
who has at his command any reliable 
facts upon which he can decide those 
principles. (Hear, hear.) But then 
the question arises—W hat are we to do: 
I admit the difficulty. I do not shut 
my eyes to the position in which we are 
placed. The country, the House of 
Commons, are—it is a classical although 
it may seem an idiomatic phrase, as it 
was used by Dean Swift—in a scrape. 
(Cheers and laughter.) And I should 
despair of escaping from this perplexity 
and this predicament had I not an un- 
limited confidence in the good nature 
and the good sense of the house of 
Commons. We must help the Govern- 
ment. (Cheers and laughter.) We 
must forget the last two months. The 
right hon. gentleman must re-cross the 
Rubicon,'he must build up his bridges, 
and we will supply him with vessels. 
The right hon. gentleman is in a posi- 
tion in which he can retire from this 
question of Reform for the moment with 
dignity to himself and to his colleagues. 
He must not sacrifice his country, his 
party, or his own great name to a feel- 
ing of pique. (Hear, hear.) He is still 
supported by a majority; ,he is not in 
the position of a Minister whose reputa- 
tion and the fortune of whose Cabinet 
are staked upon individual measures in 
a House wherein it is known that he is 
in a minority. That has been the un- 
fortunate position of others, but it is not 
his. He occupies a far different posi- 
tion in deference to what believe to be 
the wish of the country and the desire 
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of the House of Commons. Now, what 
has he to do? It seems to me that the 
most advantageous and the most digni- 
fied course for him to adopt would be 
this:—Let him at once give instruc- 
tions that complete and accurate statis- 
tics shall be prepared with regard to the 
borough franchise—not hurriedly, but 
with time and with attention, and in an 
impartial manner, so that no person 
shall be able to rise and say that we are 
called upon to legislate upon this ques- 
tion upon facts which are utterly un- 
trustworthy. Let him, recognizing the 
unfortunate admissions which the Gov- 
ernment made under the mistaken 
views which they adopted with refer- 
ence to the county constituencies, give 
immediate orders that the most ample 
information should be acquired as to the 
share which the working classes of this 
country possess in the county franchise ; 
let him direct that such information 
should be provided with care and dis- 
crimination. I think that such inquiries 
may be trusted with safety and security 
to those persons who have provided us 
with the information we now have re- 
lating to boroughs, and which I believe 
to be,imperfect merely on account of the 
hurried manner in which it was pro- 
duced. Let the right hon. gentleman, 
then, to-morrow, after consultation with 
his {colleagues, give orders that sub- 
commissioners, acting under the Enclos- 
ure Commissioners, should visit all the 
Parliamentary boroughs of England and 
examine and report upon their bound- 
aries. (Hear, hear.) Let the right 
hon. gentleman give up this scheme of 
grouping represented boroughs, which 
he must see is entirely repudiated by 
both sides of the House; let him boldly 
acknowledge that the proper way of 
dealing with the subject is to appeal to 
the spirit of justice of the represented 
boroughs to,spare him a few members 
from their superfluity; let him prepare 
a well-digested and complete scheme, 
which will give representation, where re- 
quired upon the principle of grouping 
the unrepresented towns of the country ; 
and, having done all these things, let 
him consider the results with his col- 
leagues, and’ when Parliament meets 
again he will have the opportunity— 
which I am willing to give him every 
credit for—of submitting to our consider- 
ation a measure which will command the 
sympathies of the country, and which 
will obtain the sanction of Parliament.” 
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dogs, 49. 

Satissury Pain, THE PARLIAMENT oP, 
127. 

‘Saturday Review,’ the, on the recent 
Ministerial changes, 887—on Glad- 
stone, 655. 

Savoy, outbreak of hystero-demon- 
opathy in, 507. 

Scheibert, Captain, visit of, to the Con- 

federates, 546, 549—at the battle of 

Chancellorsville, 561. 
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Scotland, early acts against the gipsies 
in, 569. 

Scott, Sir W., on the gipsies, 573, 577. 

Scurlock, Miss, afterwards Steele’s wife, 


732, et seq: pass. 
Sedgwick, General, at Chancellorsville, 
561, 562. 


Sensation, examination of Stuart Mill’s 
theory of, 25 et seg. 

Sentinels, the, two of the Mammoth 
trees, 197. 

Seward, Mr., on the slavery question, 586. 

Shenandoah, passage of the, by the Con- 
federates, 92. 

Sheridan, General, Richmond threat- 
ened by, 760, 

— Hill, the military hospital at, 
887. 

Sarewssury ScHoot, Past anp Pre- 
SENT, 422. 

Sidney, Sir Henry (father of Sir Philip), 
424, 427 et seq. 

Sidney, Philip, educated at Shrews- 
bury, 424. 

Siuson’s History oF THE GIpsiEs, re- 
view of, 565. 

Singhalese, demonology and exorcism 
among the, 507 et seg. 

Srr Brook Fossprooxr, Part VIIL., 
1—Part IX., 154—Part X., 287— 
Part XI., 4083—Part XII., 598—Part 
XIII, 708. 

Slavery question, excitement in America 
on the, 582 et seg. 

Snowball fight, a, 192. 

Spain and Italy, 497. 

‘Spectator,’ the, Steele’s connection 
with, 736. 

Spenser, the religion of, contrasted with 
that of Ariosto, 200. 

Spirit-worship, early and general pre- 
valence of, 503. 

Squatters in politics, 271. 

Stanley, Lord, his speech on the Re- 
form Bill, 664. 

‘Star,’ the, on the Cattle Plague Bill, 396. 

Sreece, Lire or, 726. 

Stoneman, General, raid of, on Rich- 
mond, 747. 

Stuart, General, his expedition into 
Pennsylvania, 83, 84—a scouting ex- 
pedition with, 183—during the battle 
of Fredericksburg, 311 et seg.—re- 
pulse of the Federals at the Rappa- 
hannock, 545—night fight at Tod’s 
Tavern, 549—narrow escape of, 553 
—battle of Chancellorsville, 558—bat- 
tle of Brandy Station, 752—fights in 
Loudon and Fauquier counties, 757 
—fightat Middleburg, 660—wounded, 
767—his last hours and death, 768. 
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Stdart horse-artillery, the, 97° note, 
98. 

Srvart Mitt on Minp anp Marrer, a 
new song, 257. 

Superstitions, identity of, in the East 
and West, 502. 

Swift, paper war between, and Steele, 
737. 


SWITZERLAND IN SUMMER aND AUTUMN, 
Part III., 45. 

Taylor, Andrew, head-master of Shrews- 
bury, 438. 

That Tiger! 377. 

Ticino, the canton, excursions in, 49. 

‘Times,’ the, on the recent Ministerial 
changes, 385—on the Reform ques- 
tion, 400—on Lord Russell’s alleged 
withdrawal, 524. 

Tod’s Tavern, night fight near, 549. 

Tosa Falls, the, 49. 

Tovunrist’s JounNAL, Scraps or VERSE 
FROM A, 645. 

Tractarianism, Robertson’s opposition 
to, 110. 

Train, G. F., defence of slavery, by, 
584. 

Trees, consecrated, superstitions re- 
garding, 509. 

Two rebellions, the, 260. 

Tyndall, Prof., on the effects of Alpine 
air, 47. 

= or gipsies of Hungary, the, 
567. 


Union, fights near, 98, 99. 


United States,.the négro question in, 
581 et seq.—position of the slaves in, 
588. 

Upperville, fights near, 100 et seq., 173. 

Vizetelly, Mr., correspondent of the 
‘Tllustrated News,’ at the Confed- 
erate camp, 88, 90—narrow escape 
of, 452. 

W. 8., Scraps of verse from a Tourist’s 
Journal, by, 645. 

W. W.S., Ginevra da Siena, by, 673. 

Wee Colonel, at Fredericksburg, 
317. 

Waterloo Bridge, fight near, 181. 

Wellingtonia gigantea, the, 198. 

Werueract, Miss, raz Otp Heimer by, 
reviewed, 277. 

Wuat WILL THE GOVERNMENT DO? 135. 

Whigs, the, results of their rule, &c., 
145 et seg. 

Wilderness, battle of the, 554 et seg. 

Williams, Archdeacon, 108. 

Williams, Colonel, death of, 756. 

Winchester, F. Robertson’s labours in, 
111. 

Windham, General Perry, defeated and 
wounded, 755. 

Wohlfahrt, Dr., loss of, on a glacier, 49. 


“Wood, Sir Charles, his resignation, 384. 


Working classes, Frederick Robertson’s 
labours among the, 120 e¢ seq. 

Yakas of Ceylon, the, 506 et seg. pass. 

Yakaduras, or exorcists of Ceylon, the, 
510 et seq. 























